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Ajtalttioal Tjlbli ov Covnwn. 

Book I.— The work commenees with a general reriew of 
the animal kingdom, and ■everal raggestiona for a natural 
arrangement of animalt in groupe» according to tiieir 
external form or their mode of life, a comparieon of animala 
among themselTeB, and a description of some of their habits. 
Aristotle then introduces the human form, the best known 
to man, as the standard of comparison to which he refers 
the rest of the animal kingdom. The concluding dusters 
of this book are occupied with a description of the sereral 
parts of the human bodj, both internal and extemaL < 

Book U. — ^In the second book the different parts of ani* 
mals are described. The animals are arranged in.Tarioua 
groups, Tiriparous and oriparous quadrupeds, fish, ser- 
pents, birds. The onlj animala described are those with 
/ re^lood : the description of the rest being reserred for the 
fourth book. Their internal organs are also described; and 
in the course of the book a few animals, as the ape, ele- 
phant^ and chameleon, are especially noticed. 

Book in. — ^The third book commences with a description 
.of the internal organs, beginning with the generatiTO 
system. A considerable portion of the book is deroted to 
. the course of the reins; and Aristotle quotes from other 
writers, as well as states the result of his own obserrations. 
He then describes the nature of other constituent parts of 
the body, sinews, fibres, bone^ marrow, cartilage^ naili^ 
hoofr, daws, horns, and, beaks of birds, hair, scales, mem* 
branes,flesh,fat| blood, marrow, milk, and ike spematie fluid. 
I Book iY.<— Animals without blood, and firsts the cspha- 
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lopoda, are described ; tben the cnittaoeans, tes^"''^ '^lii* 
nids^aeddiAiu^actiiiiaDylieniiit crabs, iDsecte. L ith 

chapter the organs of sense are considered, and ds, 

the voice, sleep, age, and differences of the sezei lis 

are described. 

Book V. — ^In the former books animals are tr^ ♦^'^ ^'^ 
part described with reference to their sereral pai 
fifth book thej are treated as entire, and espc 
regard tq their mode of reproduction. First 
author treats of spontaneous reproduction, m 
those animals which spring from a union of the 
from this he proceeds to some detail with 
different groups of animals, testacea, crustao 
The book concludes with a long description o: 
their habits. 

; Book VI. — ^In this book the same subject ii 
through' the sereral classes of birds, fish, and quadrupeds. 
This account of the reproduction of animals includes also 
the consideration of the seasons, climates, and ages of 
animals, and how far these influence their reproduction. 

Book YIL — ^The seventh book is almost entirely devoted 
to the consideration of the reproduction of man, and an 
account of man from his birth to his death. This book 
ends abruptly, and is probably imperfect. 

Book YIU. — ^In the eighth book Aristotle passes on to 
the most interesting part of his ^work, the character and 
habits of the whole animal world, as it was known to him. 
The amount of detail which he has collected and arranged 
on this subject is most interesting. He treats, first of all, 
of the food of animals, of their migrations, their health and 
diseases, and the influence of climate upon them. 

Book DL— The subject of the eighth book is continued, 
with an aeeoont of the relations in which animals stand 
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to each other, and espedallj the firlendship and hoetilitj 
of different species ; and tiiese are for the most part re- 
ferred to the nature of their food, and their mode of pro- 
caring it. The notices of fish are not so numerous as those 
of other groups : this would necessarily arise from the diffip 
. ealty of obsenration. At the conclusion of the book, an 
essay on bees and their congeners is gifen at eonsiderabla 
length. 

Book X— This book, in all probability erroneouslj as- 
cribed to Aristotie, is occupied with a treatise on the 
canses of barrenness in the human species. It appears 
to be rather a continuation of the seienth book, which ends 
abruptlj; but it is well phioed at the end, as no gwraina 
work of oor author. 
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PREFACE. 

The following* TranBlation of Aristotle's History of An 
xnals has been made from tbe text of Schneider. In a wor 
of considerable difficulty it is hardly possible entirely 1 
aroid errors ; but it is hoped that those which haye escape 
are neither numerous nor important. The notes < 
Schneider have been consulted throughout ; andinplac< 
of difficulty the English translation by Taylor, the Frenc 
of Camus, and the G^ennan of Strack, have been sereral 
referred to. ^ 

The work ityelf is thft fPTrtt anripnt nrifl Hph*^^-^^-^'*^ 
bution^ tflLjde nce which has come dow n to n^ « mndJt 
bardly possi ble, when we consider the iq ^nns irf t^^nm1ti^ 
i ^MS were access ible at the time,_tojDUigine a work . 
more accTOite obroiratjbn. VrSin. the numerous quotatioi 
in whiAour author aTails himself of the experience 
his preoecessors in the same field, as well as correc 
their errors, there can be no doubt that Aristotle had t 
adfantage of many works which hare perished in the lap 
of ages. In the Appendix to the present Tranalati 
will be found the Essay of Schneider on the ioorc 
whence Aristotle derived his knowledge of the animals ! 
deseribes; and these sourees, together with his owa ^cc 
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I nke obserrations, are probably sufficient to account for the 

^ correct knowledge of the hiatory of animala displayed 

throughout tlie work. 

It is right, perhaps, to observe in this place, that Dr. 
Smith, in his Dictionary of Biography, speaks of the * His- 
tory of Animals ' as partly the result of the royal liberality 
of Alexailder ; and doubtless Aristotle would gladly have 
introduced into his work any fresh materials which might 
hare been made arailable to him either during his residence 
at the Macedonian court, or by the subsequent yictories of 

i Alexander in the East, if the information so obtained had 

reached Athens in sufficient time to be incorporated. But 

I in the first instance he would naturally use the mate- 

I . rials ready to his hand in the works of his predecessors, 

I and these were not few. | The animals also which he de- . 

scribes are principally those of Ghreece and of the countries 
with which the enterprising Gtreeks had frequent and com- 
mercial intercourse. He says little of the animals of the 

' interior of Asia and of India, and speaks rery cautiously of 

such as he does mention ; and one who quotes his authorities 

so freely would hardly hare fiuled to notice the sources of 

j^ his information. ^ 

J^A'y The_ Btndyy or at least the^knowledge of the dassifici^on 

^JjTiA animala iqppears to hare been carefully pur8uedL.in.ihe ' 
^y ' earlieat.period of man's history. The oldest records that " 

'/^ we possess contain abundant notices of the peculiarities of 

animals The Mosaic law abounds in them, in its distinc- 
tions between the clean and the undean, a distinction not 
then first established, but of the most remote antiquity. 
Indeed it could hardly be otherwise than that men engaged 
in the pursuits of agriculture and the chase should study * 
the halrita of the animals that were Taluable to them, as weU 
aa those which were iqurious. A study thus eommenced ' 
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bj neeeanitj, would eyentaaUj be punned for its own take ; 
and not a few would be found who would inteetigate, and, 
as far asthej could, record the rarioua phenomena thej 
obserred. The paintings of Egypt and tiie sculptures of 
Assyria are our witnesses of the skill with which animals 
and plants were drawn, and of the minute perception 
of their external forms ; and the knowledge thus gained 
in the ancient centres of civilisation would be sure to 
circulate and increase when the intercourse with foreign 
nations spread the knowledge and philosophy so acquired. 

laihe writings of Homer we find that the Howledgft of 
the^ anatomy of the human_body had already made, consi- 
derable progressTancl the inspection of the animals ofiered 
insacnSSrsanfioF fail to have added much to the gmenl 
knowledge of their history. A century later, we have the 
poems of Hesiod, devoted to the encouragement of agricul- 
ture and rural pursuits. Pythagoms, in the seventh cen* 
tury B.C., may perhaps have left no writings, but we know 
that he was an eminent student and exponent of natural 
phenomena. His contemporary, AlcmaK>n of Crotona, is 
especially mentioned by Aristotle ; and he is eminent among 
natural philosophers as the first who is said to have recom- 
mended to his followers the practice of dissection. Empe* 
dodes of Agrigentum left a work on the phenomena of na- 
ture, of which a few fragments still remain, and there were 
also others who, if they did not enter into the details of 
what we now callnatural history, treated generally of the 
nature of things, and opened the field to those who would 
study the subject in its particular parts. -The empire 
of Persia was still the dominant power, and was carrying 
the civilization of the ,East to every part of the known 
world when Ctesias wrote his great works, of which, un- 
happil/i only a few fragments remain. He described not 
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onlj the Ikiitoiyof his owniime, but also the natural hiatorj 
ef Persia and of India, and thai probably with more accu«- 
imgr than has been usuaUj attributed to him. India he had 
not Tisited personallj, so that he could onlj describe it 
lirom the information of others ; but this implies that he 
mm not alone in the studies which he devoted to natural 
objects. With such predecessors and aided hj his own 
aeate obserrations, we need not wonder that Aristotle pro- 
doeed a work whidi has oyer been admired hj naturalists, 
nd must contioue to rise in their estimation the longer 
it is in their hands. 

The Index to the present Tolume has been formed on the 
basis of that of Schneider, and considerable pains hare been 
taken to add as many names as possible from other sources, 
eqtedallj the Index of Strack, and Kulb*s recent translation 
of the History of Animals, both of which contain identifica- 
tknsof a great many animals. A few identifications have 
also been added from Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, as well as 
from Plrofessor Bell's Catalogue of Animals in CaptainSpratt's 
work on Ljda ; and the cephalopods are named from Fro- 
frssor Owen's article on that dasi, in the Cyclopedia of 
Anatomy. It is hoped, therefore, that the Index will be 
finmd to contain a greater number of suggestions for the 
identification of the animals mentioned by Aristotle than 
bsfo been hitherto published coUectiTely. It is also right to 
add, that it hu been compiled after the translation was com* 
plotod; aad,therefors,in any difierences which may be found 
between the identifications at the foot of the page and those 
gtwmk in the Index, the reader will rathw prefer the latter, 
ae the resiilt of later research in works whieh were not ae- 
eeasibls whan die translation was made. 

• Afriiao^iMi. s.a 
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THE HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

Chaptsb I. 

1. Soins parts of animals are simple, and these can be 
divided into like parts, as flesh into meees of flesh ; others are 
compound, and cannot be divided into like parts, as the 
hand cannot be divided into hands, nor the face into faces. 
Of these some are not only caUed pi^, but members, such as 
those which, though entire in themselves, are made up of 
other parts, as the head and the leg, the huid and the entire 
arm, or the trunk ; for these parts are both entire in them- 
selves, and made up of other parts. 

2. All the compound parts also are made up of simple 
parts, the hand, for example, of flesh, and sinew, and bone. 
Some animals have all these parts the same, in others they 
ore diflerent from each other. Some of the parts are the 
same in form, as the nose and eye of one man is the same as 
the nose and eye of another man, and flesh is the same with 
flesh, and bone with bone. In like manner we may compare 
the parts of the horse, and of other animals, those parts, that 
is, which are the same in species, for the whole bears the same 
relation to the whole as the parts do to each other. And in 
animals belonging to the same class, the parts are the same, 
onlvth^difier in excess or defect. By class, I mean such as 
bird or fish, for all these differ if either compared with their 
own dass or with another, and there are many forms of 
birds and fishes. 

8. Nearly all their parts differ in them aooordinff to the 
opposition of their external qualitiesy audi as cdour or 
ihapoi in that some are morep others are less affected, or 

B 
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Bometimes in number more or less, or in size greater and. 
smaller, or in anj quality which can be included in excess 
or defect. For some animals have a soft skin, in others the 
skin is shelly ; some have a long bill, as cranes, others a 
short one ; some have many feathers, others Tery few ; some 
also hare parts which are wanting in others, for some species 
hare spurs, others have none ; some have a crest, others have 
not. jBut, so to say, their principal parts and those which 
form the bulk of their body, are either the same, or vary 
only in their opposites, and in excess and defect. 

4. By excess and defect I mean the p;reater and the less. 
But some animals agree with each other in their parts neither 
in form, nor in excess and defect, but have only an analogous 
likeness, such as a bone b^urs to a spine, a nail to a hoof, 
a hand to a crab's claw, the scale of a fish to the feather of 
a bird, for that which is a feather in the birds is a scale in 
the fish. With regard then to the parts which each class 
of animal possesses, they acree and difier in this manner, 
and also in the position of the parts. For many animals 
have the same parts, but not in the same position, as the 
mamm» which are either pectoral or abdominal. But of the 
simple parts some are soft and moist, others hard and dry. 

5. The soft parts are either entirely so, or so long as they 
are in a natural condition, as blood, serum, fat, tallow, mar- 
row, semen, gall, milk (in those animals which give milk), 
flesh, and other analogoiis parts of the body. . £i another 
manner also the excretions of the body belong to this class, 
as phlegm, and the excrements of the abdomen and bladder ; 
the hard and dry parts are sinew, skin, vein, hair, bone, car- 
tilage, nail, horn, for that part b^urs the same name, and on 
the whole is called horn, and the other parts of the body 
which are analogous to these. 

6. Animals also difier in their manner of life, in their ac- 
tions and dispositions, and in their parts. We wiU first of 
all speak generaUy of these difierences, and. afterwards con- 
sider each species separately. The following are the points 
in which they vary m manner of life, in their actions and 

• dispositions. Some animals are aquatic, others live on the 
land ; and the aquatic may again be divided into two dasses^ 
for some entirely exist and procure their food in the water, 
«nd take in and give out water, and cannot live without it; 
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this is the nature of most fishes. But there are others 
which, though thej live and feed in the water, do not take 
in water but air, and produce their jounc out of the water. 
Many of these animals are furnish^ with feet, as the otter 
and the lataz' and the crocodile, or with wings, as the seagull 
and diver, and others are without feet, as the water-serpent. 
Borne procure their food from the water, and cannot live out 
of the water, but neither inhale air nor water, as the acalepbs* 
and the oyster. 

7. Different aquatic animals are found in the sea, in rivers, 
in lakes, and in marshes, as the frog and newt, and of 
marine animals some are pelagic, some littoral, imd some 
sazatile. Some land animals take in and give out air, and 
this is called inhaling and exhaling ; such are man, and all 
other land animals which are furnished with lunp ; some, 
however, which procure their food from the earth, do not 
inhale air, as the wasp, the bee, and all other insects.' B^ 
insects I mean those animals which have divisions in their 
bodies, whether in the lower part onlVi or both in the upper 
and lower. Many land animals, as 1 have already observed, 
procure their food from the water, but there are no aquatic or" 
marine animals which find their food on land. There are 
some animals which at first inhabit the water, but afterwards 
change into a different form, and live out of the water ; this 
happens to the gnat in the rivers, and •• •• ..^ which 
afterwards becomes an oestrum.* 

8. Again, there are some creatures which are stationarj^, 
while others are locomotive ; the fixed animals are aquatic, 
but this is not the case with any of the inhabitants of the 
land. Many aquatic animals also grow upon each other ; 
this is the case with several genera of shell-nsh : the sponge 
also exhibits some signs of sensation, for thej saj that it is 
drawn up with some difficulty, unless the attempt to remove 
it is made stealthilv. Other animals also there are which 
are alternately fixea together or free, this is the case with a 
certain kind of acalepl^ ; some of these become separated 
during the night, and emigrate. Man v animals are sepanto 
firom each other, but incapable of voluntary movement^ as 

> BetTor,Caitor flbar. * Hednn, or perii^ Actinia, or both. 
* Under iho dMt lirra^ M« pffofcNOitv iiiflliid^ 
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OTsten, and the animal called holothnria.' Some aqoatio 
animala are awimmen, as fiah, and the moUusca,* and the 
malacoatraca, aa the crahs. Others creep on the bottom, aa 
the crab, for this, though an aquatic animal, naturallj creeps* 

9. Of land animals some are furnished with wings, as birds 
and bees, and these differ in other respects from each other ; 
others hare feet, and of this class some species walk, others 
crawl, and others creep in the mud. There is no animal which 
has only wings as fish hare only fins, for those animals whose 
wings are formed by an expansion of the skin can wi^, 
and the bat has feet, the seal has imperfect feet. Among 
birds there are some with rery imperfect feet, which are 
therefore called apodes ; they are, nowever, provided with 
Tery strong wings, and almost all birds that are similar to 
this one hare strong wiuCT and imperfect feet, as the swallow 
and drepanis^ for all this class of birds is alike both in ha* 
bits and in the structure of their win^ and their whole 
appearance is yery similar. The apoe* is seen at all times 
of the year, but the drepams can only be taken in rainv 
weather during the summer, and on the whole is a rare bira. 
• 10. Many animals, howerer, can both walk and swim. 
The foUowmg are the differences exhibited by animals in 
thdr habits and their actions. Some of them are gregarious, 
and others solitary, both in the classes which are furnished 
with feet, and those which have wings, or fins. Some partake 
of both characters, and of those that are grc^garious, as well 
as those that are solitary, some unite in societies and some 
are scattered. Gregarious birds are such as the pijjeon, < 
stork, swan, but no bird with hooked daws is greganous. 
Among swimming animals some fish are gregarious, as the 
. dromas,* tunny, pelamis,* amia.^ 

IL But man partakes of both Qualities* Those which 
haye a common employment are called social, but that is 
not the case with all gregarious animals. Man, and the 
bee, the wasp, and the ant, and the stork- belong to this 
dass. Some of these obey a leader, others are anarchical; 
the stork and the bee are of the former dass, the ant and 
many others bdong to the latter* Some anunals, both in 

>FlHlispfMBMfpeci0tofZooplnrts. * CtpluJopodt. 

^V^Am^BuAmutSak. •Swift. * Some mlgralofy fiah* 

• A Und oT tanoT, ttitt cdled pdMnrds al Mmtillst. 
« A kU c£ tvw, L« ^onitoiis (Oum.) 
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the gregarious and solitary daaa, are limited to one locality, 
others are migratory. Inhere are also camiToroos animals^ 
herbivorous, omnivorous, and others which eat peculiar 
food, as the bee and the spider ; the former eats only honej 
and a few other sweet thmgs, while spiders prey up<m flies* 
and there are other animals which feed entirely on fish, Bomis 
fnmPiU hunt for their food, and some make a store, which 
others do not. There are also animals which make habita- • 
tions for themselves, and others which do not. The mole, 
the mouse, the ant, and the bee, make habitations, but many 
kinds both of insects and quadrupeds make no dwelling. 

12. With regard to situation, some are trofflodite, as lisards 
and serpents, others, as the horse and dog, five upon the sur- . 
iaoe of the earth. Some kinds of animals burrow in the 
ground, others do not ; some animals are nocturnal, as the owl 
and the bat, others use the hours of daylicht. There are 
tame animals and wild animals. Man and toe mule are al* 
ways tame, the leopard and the wolf are invariably wild, and 
others, as the elephant, are easily tamed. We may, however, 
view them in another way, for all the genera that have been 
tamed are found wild also, as horses, oxen, swine, sheep, 
goats, and dogs. 

18. Some animals utter a loud cry; some are silent, and 
others have a voice, which in some cases may be expressed 
by a word, in others it cannot. There are also noisy 
animals and silent animals, musical and unmusical kinds, 
but they are mostly noisy about the breeding season. Some, 
as the dove, frequent fields, others, as the hoopoe, five 
on the mountains ; some attach themselves to man, as the 

iiigeon. Some are lascivious, as the partridge and domestic 
owl, and others are chaste, as the raven, which rarely 
cohabits. 

14. Again, there are classes of animals furnished with 
weapons of ofience, others with weapons of defence ; in the 
former I indude those which are capable of inflicting an in« 
jury, or of defending themselves when they are atta^ed ; iii 
the latter those which are provided with some natural pro* 
tection against injury. 

' 15. Animals also exhibit many differences of dispositictt. 
Some are gentle^ peaceful, and not violent, as the ox. Some 
are violantipaawimiatei and intgadable^ as the wild boar. Sotoe 
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mi6 ^dent tnd fearful, aa the Btag and the hare. Serpents 
are illiberal and craftjr. Others, as the lion, are lioenl, 
noble, and senerous. Others are brave, wild, and craftj, 
like the wolf. For there is this difference between tfie 
gmeroos and the brave — the former means that which comes 
of a noble race, the latter that which does not easily depart 
from its own nature. 

16. Some animals are cunning and eril-disposed, as the 
fox; others, as the dog:, are fierce, friendly, and &wning. 
Some are gentle and eauly tamed, as the elephant ; some are 
snseeptible of shame, and watchful, as the goose. Some 
are jmIous, and fond of ornament, as the peacock. But man 
is the only animal capable of reasonmg, though many 
others possess the factuty of memory and instruction in 
common with him. No other animal but man has the power 
of recollection. In another place we will treat more accu-» 
ntdy i^the disposition and manner of life in each class. 

ClIAPTEB II. 

1. All animals possess in common those parts by which they 
take in food, and into which they receive it. But these 
parts apee or differ in the same way as all the other parts 
of bodies, that is, either in shape or size, or proportion or 
position; and besides these, almost all animals possess many 
other parts in common, such as those b^ which they reiect 
their excrements, (and the part by which they talce their 
food,)* though this does not exist in all. The part by whid^ 
the food is taken in is called the mouth, that which receives 
the food from the month is called the stomach. The part 
bj iriiidi they reject the excrement has many names. 

2. The excrement being of two kinds, the animals which 
posscii receptacles for the fluid excrement have also recepta-. 
des for tiie dry ; but those which have the latter are not 
alwavs furnished with the former. Wherefore all animals 
whica have a bladder have a belly also, but not all that have 
abdljrhave a bladder; for the part appropriated to tho 
reoep&m of the liquid excrement is callea the bladder, and 
thatfor the reception of the dry is called the belly. 

S. Many animals possess both these parts, and that also 
W fdiich the semen is emitted. Among animals that have 
tM power of generatioDy some emit ihe semen into thenn 
> 1lM wofdi ia tesekili ihodd piobi^f bs odnded ftm tht ti^ 
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selves, and some inject it into others. The fonner are 
called female, the latter male. In some animals there is 
neither male nor female, and there is a diversity in the form 
of the parts appropriated to this olRce. For some animals 
have a uterus, others have only something analogous to the 
uterus. These are the most essential organs; some of 
which exist in all animals, others in the majority only. 

Chapteb III. 

1. There is only one sense, that of touch, which is common 
to all animals ; so that no exact name can be given to the 
part in which this sense resides, for in some animals it is 
the same, in others only analogous. 
. 2. Every living creature is furnished with moisture, and 
must die, if deprived of this moisture either in the course 
of nature or by force. But in what part of the body this 
moisture resides is another question. In some animals it is 
found in the blood and veins, in others the situation is only 
analogous, but these are imperfect, as fibres and serum.* The 
sense of touch resides in the simple parts, as in the flesh and 
in similar places, and generally in tliose parts which contain 
blood, at least in those animals which have blood ; in others 
it resides in the analogous parts, but in all animals in the 

8. The capacity of action resides in the compound parts, 
as the preparation of food in the mouth, and the power of 
locomotion in the feet or wings, or the analogous parts. 
Again, some animals are sanguineous, as man, the horse, and 
all perfect animals, whether apodous, bipeds, or quadrupeds ; 
and some animals are without blood, as the bee and the 
wasp, and such marine animals as the sepia and the canbus,* 
and all animals with more than four legs. 

Chapteb IV. 

1. Thsbx are also viviparous, oviparous, and vermiparouB 
animals. The viviparous, are such as man, and the horse, tiie 
seal, and others which have hair, and^among marine animals 
the cetaoea^ as the dolphin and those which are called seiadie.* 

' Fibfw sad Mmm, at ee wpa rad with vsint and bloodt nftr to the 
citealatioQ in auiinali without rod Uood. 
* Faliaunit, Spiaj LebrtiT. .'ObrtilafiBoaii 
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Some of these are furnished with a blow-hole, but hare no 
fl;ills, as the dolphin and the whale. The dolphm has its 
olow-hole on the back, the whale in its forehead; others 
hare open gills, as the selache, the galeus,* and the batas.' 
That is called the egg of the perfect foetus, from which the 
future animal is produced, from a part at first, while the 
remainder serres for its food. The worm is that from the 
whole of which the future animal is produced, and the 
foBtus afterwards acquires parts and increases in size. 

2. Some yiriparous animals are internally oviparous, as 
the selache ; others are internally yiviparous, as mankind 
and the horse. In different animals toe foetus assumes a 
different form, when first brought into the world, and is 
either a living creature, an egg, or a worm. Hie eggs of 
aome animals, as birds, are hard-shelled, and are <n two 
colours. Those of the selache and some other animals are 
aoft-skinned, and have only one colour. Some species of the 
yermiform foetus are capable of motion, others are not. But 
m another place, when we treat of generation^ we will dwell 
tnore accurately on those subjects. 

Chaptib y. 

1. Some animals hlive feet, others have none ; of the for- 
mer some have two feet, as mankind and birds only ; others 
have four, as the lizard and the dog ; others, as the scolopen* 
dn and bee, have many feet ; but all have their feet in pairs. 

2. And amonff apodous swimming animals some have 
fins, as fish ; and of these some have two fins in the upper 
and two in the lower part of their bodies, as the chryso- 
phys* and labrax;* others, which are very long and smooth, 
nave only two fins, as the eel and cpn|;er; others have none 
at all, as the lamprey and others, which live in the sea as 
serpents do on land, and in like manner swim in moistnlaces ; 
and some of the ffenus selache, as those which are flat and 
have tails, as the oatos and tryeon, have no JBns ; these fish 
swim by means of their flat sunaces; but the batrachui^haa 
flns, and so have all th^se flsh which are not very thin in pro- 
portion to their width. 

8. But the animals which have apparent feet, as the cepha- 

t gqoahit gileiat. * Btlabtlof. * Sptrot swtliit. 

* Piraa ItMi. * Lophtns pitostoriiit tad alio L. btrbstui. 
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lopods, swim both with their feet and fins, and more qoicUj 
upon the hollow parts of their bodies, as the sepia, teuthisi 
and polypus ; but none of ^em can walk except the polypus. 
Those animals which have hard skins, as the carabus, swim 
with their hinder parts, and more very ouickly upon their 
tail, with the fins which are upon it, ana the newt ooth witii 
its feet and tail, and (to compare small things with great) it 
has a tail like the glanis.' 

4. Some winged animals, as the eagle and the hawk, are 
feathered; others, as the cockchafer and the bee, mem- 
branaceous wings ; and others, as the alopex' and the bat, 
have wings formed of skin. Both the feathered and leather- 
winged tribes have blood ; but the insects, which have naked 
wings, have no blood. Again, the feathered and leather- 
vnnged animals are all either bipeds or aiK>dous, for thej say 
that there are winfi;ed serpents in Ethiopia.* 

5. The feathered tribe of animals is called birds ; the other 
two tribes have no exact names. Among winged creatures 
without blood some are coleopterous, for they have elvtra 
over their wings, as the cockchMer and the beetles, and othem 
are without elytra. Tlie animals of this dass have either 
two or four wings. Those with four wings are distin- 
guished by their greater size or a caudal sting. The diptera 
are either such as are small, or have a sting in their head. 
The coleoptera have no sting at all; the diptera havea sting 
in their head, as the fly, horse-fly, gad-fly, and gnat. 

6. All bloodless animals, except a few marine species of 
the cephalopoda, are smaller than those which have blood. 
These animals are the largest in warm waters, and more so 
in the sea than on the land, and in fresh water. AUcreaturea 
that are capable of motion are moved by four or more limbs. 
Those with blood have four limbs only, as man haa two 
hands and two feet. Birds have two wmgs and two feet ; 
quadrupeds and fishes have four feet or four fins. Buttboac 
animals which have two wings or none at all, as the serpent, 
are nevertheless moved by four limbs; for the bendinga d 
their body are four in number, or two when they haTt twc 
wings. 

1 Saunif ^snii,!!. ffltrtck). * FkobtUy soim kind of ^yhif 
•qninreL * Hnrodoiiis, &.76t "thtformoCUiitMfpeiiili iimiW] 
to thst of the waltf^OMks t ite. winn an Bol (asUMNd, bol lika those o 
bstiiP' the il^«c»stlnfaM7 hare civt 
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7. Thoie bloodless animals which hare more than four 
feet, whether furnished with feet or wings, always have more 
thui four organs of locomotion, as the ephemera, which has 
four feet and four wings ; and in this it not only a^^rees with 
its peculiar manner of life, from which also it derives 
its name, but also that it is winged and four-footed; and 
dl creatures, whether they have four feet or many feet, 
move in the same direction, for the^ all move in the long 
way of their bodies. All other animals have two leading 
feet^ the crab alone has four. 

Chaptbb VI. 

1. Thb following are the principal classes which include other 
animals — ^birds, fishes, cetacea. All these have red blood. 
There is another class of animals covered with a shell, and 
called shell fish, and an anourous class of sofb-shelled 
animals (malacostraca), which includes carabi, carcini, and 
astaci ; and another of moUusca, such as teuthis, teuthos, and 
aepia ; and another class of annulose animals. All these are 
without blood, and the species with feet have many feet. 
There are no lai^ classes of other animals ; for there are 
many forms which are not included under a single form, but 
either stand alone, havinc no specific difference, as man, or 
bave specific differences, but the classes are anonvmous. 

2. All animals with four feet and no wings have blood. 
Some of these are viviparous, others oviparous. The yivi« 
parous are not all covered with hair, but the oviparous have 
scales. The scale of a reptile is similar in situation to the 
scale of a fish. The dass of serpents, sanguineous land ani- 
mals, is naturally without feet. Though some have feet, this 
^ass is also covered with scales. All serpents, except the 
riper, are oviparous. The viper alone is viviparous, so that 
not all viviparous animals have hair; for some fishes also are 
Tiviparous. AH animals, however, that have hair are vivi- 
parous ; for we may consider the prickles o£ the hedgehog 
and porcupine as analcwous to the hair of animals ; for they 
•otwer tM purpose of hair, and not^ as in marine animab 
tbai are so covered, of feet^ 

8« There are also many classes of viviparous quadmpedsi 
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but they have noTer leceived names. Each ka^J must, 
therefore, be taken separately, as man, as we speak of lion, 
stag, horse, doc^, and of others in like manner. There is, 
however, one dass of those that have a mane called lophnri,' 
as the horse, ass, mule, ginnus,* hinnus, and those which in 
Syria are called mules,* from their resemblance, though not 
auite of the same form. They copulate and produce young 
m>m each other, so that it is necessary to consider well the 
nature of each of them separately. 

4. We have now treated of these things in an outline, for 
the sake of giving a taste of what we are afterwards to 
consider, and of how many. Hereafter we will npenk of them 
more accurately, in order that we may first of all examine 
into their points of difference and agreement ; and after- 
wards we will endeavour to inquire into the causes of 
these things, but it will be a more natural arian^ment to 
do so when we treat of the history of each. For it is evident 
from these things what they are, and what we have to de* 
monstrate. 

5. Our first subject of consideration must be the parts of 
which animals are made up, for these constitute the chief 
and the whole difference among them ; either because the^ 
have them or are without them, or these parts vary in posi- 
tion or arrangement, or in any of the dim;rences mentioned 
before, in form, size, proportion, and difference of accidents, 
first of all, then, we will consider the parts of the human 
body ; for, as every one can best understand the standard of 
money with which he is most familiar, so it is in other things. 
And of necessity, man must be the best known to us of all 
animals. Theparts of the body are, indeed, plain enough to 
every one*s common sense ; but, that we may not forsake our 
arrangement, and majr have reason as well as perception, we 
will speak, first of al( <^ the organic, andafterwi|rds<^iho 
simple, part8« 

Chapt£b Vn. 
1. Thxsb are the principal parts into which the whole body is 
divided. The h^bd, neck, trunk, two arms, and two hgL 

:. ^ Animalf with long hmr on their ttik. 
' Ginirat it the oApring of » mnla md intrt. Book vL S4^ 1* 
* BamiomiB, perhm thoibel of » hone tad wild mb^ sad fO dfis« 

tiaol from ofeni^ the SMd of the 1 
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The whole cavity, from the neck to the pudenda, is called 
the trunk. Tliat part of the head which is coyered with 
ha^ is odled the crv^nium, the fore part of this is called the 
amciput. This is the last formed, oeinff the last bone in 
the body which becomes hard ; the hinder part is the occi- 
put, ana between the occiput and sinciput is the crown of 
the head. The brain is placed beneath the sinciput, and the 
occiput is empty ;' the cranium is a thin spherical Done covered 
with asldn without flesh. The skull has sutures : in women 
there is but one placed in a circle ; men have generally three 
joii^ in one, and a man*s skull has been seen without an j 
sutures at all. The middle and smooth part of the hair is 
caUed the crown of the head ; in some persons this is double^ 
for there are some people double-crowned, not fit)m any for* 
mation of the bonoi but only from the division of the hair. 

Chaptm vm. 

1. Thz part immediately beneath the cranium is called the 
fSM» in mankind alone, for we do not speakof thefaceof afish 
or of an ox ; the part immediately beneath the sinciput and 
between the eyes is called the forehead. Those in whom 
this feature is large are tardy ; those who have a small fore- 
head are easily excited; a broad forehead belongs to those 
who are liable to be carried away by their feelings ; a round 
forehead is a sign of a passionate disposition. 

2. Under the forehead are two eyebrows; if they are 
straight, it is a mark of a gentle disposition ; the eyebrows 
bent down to the nose are an evidence of an austere tem« 
per ; if they incline towards the temples, of a mocker and 
■coffer; if toey are drawn down, it is a sign of an envious 
person. Beneath those are the eyes, which by nature are two 
m number: the parts of each eye are,first, the upper and under 
eyelid, the edges of which are fiirnished with hair. WitUn 
the eve, the moist part with which we see is odled the pupil ; 
roona this is the iris, and this is surrounded by the white. 
Two comers of the eye are formed at the junction of the ^e- 
lidsione in the direction of the nose, the other towards the 
temple. If these comers arelarge, they txt asign of an evil 
disposition; if those near the nose are fleshy, and have a 
MWoOai appearancei they are an evidence of wickedness. 
* Thli mktdw is tgsin rspMled in Oh. xiii. 
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8. All other dasaes of animals haTo qrea, except abeU-fiah, 
and aome other imperfect creaturea, and all Tiviparoua 
animals except molea hare ejes. A person might, howeveTi 
conclude from the following observation, that it haa qrea, 
though it is quite without them, for it certainly doea not 
see at all, nor naa it any external eyea; but, when the skin is 
taken off, there ia a place for the eyea, and the iria of the 
eye ia in the place which it would naturally occupy on the 
outside, aa if they had been wounded in their birth, and the 
tkin had grown over the place. 

4. The white of the e^e is generally the same in all animala, 
but the iria is rery di^rent. In some it is black, in othera 
decidedly grey, in others dark grej, and in aome it is the 
colour of the goat's eye, and this is a sign of the best dis« 
position, and ia most to be priied for acuteness of vision. 
Man is almost the only animal which exhibits a variety of 
colouring in the eye ; there are, however, some horses with 
grgreyes. 

5. The eyes of some persons are large, others smaU, and 
others of a moderate size — the last- mentioned are the best. 
And some eyes are projecting, some deep-set, and some mo- 
derate, and those which are deep-set nave the most acute 
vision in all animals ; the middle position is a si^ of the 
best disposition. Some people have an eye which la perpe* 
tually opening and closing, others have an eye always intent, 
and others a moderately-intent eye : this last is the best dis- 
posed ; of the others, the one is impudent, and the other a 
sign of infirmity. 

Chaffeb DL 

1. Tns part of the head by which we hear, but do not breathe, 
ia the ear ; for Alcmaeon is mistaken when he saya tiiat 
goats breathe through their ears. One part of the ear haa not 
received anj name, the other part is called the lobe. The 
whole ear is made up of cartilage and flesh. Internally, 
the ear haa the nature of a diell, and the last bone is simi* 
lar to the ear itself. The sound xeachea thia part last^ aa 
it were in achamber. GRiere is no passage from theearinto 
the brain, but thereiatotheroof of the mouth; andavein 
extends firom the brain to each ear.^ The eyea also are con* 
nected with the bnun^ and each eye ia placed upon a yein. 
I XusUehisQ tabs. . 
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2. Man is the onl^ animal with ears that cannot more them. 
Among animali which have the faculty of hearing ; some have 
ears, and others, as winged and scal^ creatures, hare no ear, 
but an open orifice in the head ; all Tiviparous animals, except 
the seal, and the dolphin, and other cetacea, haye ears ; the 
•elache also are Tiriparous. The seal has open orifices by 
which it hears ; the dolphin can hear, though it has no ears ; 
all other animals can move their ears, but man alone does 
not moTe them. 

8. The ears (of man) lie in the same circle with his ejeB, 
and not aboTe them, as in some quadrupeds. The ears are 
either smooth, haury, or moderate. These last are the best 
for hearing, but they do not in any way indicate the dis«* 
position. They are large, or small or middling, or they are 
erect, or not at all, or omy moderately erect. The moderately 
erect are a sign of the best disposition ; large and erect ears 
ore an eyidence of foolish talking and loquad^. The part 
of the head between the eye and the ear is callea the temple. 

4. In the middle of the &ce is the nose, the passac^e for the 
breath, for through this animals inhale and exhale, and 
through it also they sneeze ; this is the expulsion of a con- 
eentn^ed breath, and is the only kind of breathing which is 
esteemed ominous or sacred : moreoyer, inhaling and exhal- 
ing is into the chest, and without the nostrils it is impossible 
to inhale or exhale, for inhaling and exhaling is from the 
breast by the windpipe, and not from an^ part of the head. 
But it is possible to liye without this respiration through the 
nostrils. The smell also resides in this part ; this is the sense 
of odour. The nostril is yery moyeable, and not naturally 
immoyeable like the ear. 

5. One part of the nose, namely, the dirision between the 
nostrils, is cartilaginous, but the passage is empty, for the 
nose is formed of two diyisions. In the elephant, the nostril 
is yery large and strong, and it answers to the purpose of a 
hand, for the animal can extend it, and with it take its food, 
and conyey it to its mouth, whether the food is moist or dry. 
Diis is theonly animal that can do so. 

*6. There are also two jaws, the upper and the under. All 
f!«™«l« moye the lower jaw, except the riyer-crocodile, and 
tins moyes the upper jaw only, lielow the nose are two lips, 
the tfiA of whicn is yery moyeable. The mouth is toe . 
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centre of the jaws and the lips. The upper part is called 
the roof of the mouth, the lower, the pharjrnx. The ton^e 
is the orean of taste. This sense resides in the tip, an^ if 
food is placed on the hroad part of the tongue, the taste is 
less acute. The tongue partakes of all the other sensations, 
as harshness, heat, and cold, as well as that of taste, in com* 
mon with the rest of the flesh. 

7. The flat part of the tongue is either narrow or moderate 
in size, the mcKlerate is the hest, and most apt for dear eloca« 
tion. The tongue may he either too loose, or tied down, as in 
stammerers and inarticulate speidcers. The flesh of the 
tonffue is porous and spongj. The epiglottis is a portion 
<^ the tongue, the double part of the mouth is the tonsils ; 
that in many divisions the gums, they are fleshy, and in 
them are fixed the bony teeth. Within the mouth theie is 
another part, the urula, a pillar filled with blood. If this pari 
is swelled with relaxation, it is called a grape, and chokes. 

Chapteb X. 

1. Ths neck is the part between the head and the trunk ; the 
front part is called the larynx, behind this is the OBSophagus. 
The Toice and the breath pass through the front part, the 
trachea, which is cartilaginous, but the oesophagus is fleshy, 
and placed fiEuiher in, near the Tertebra or the neck. The 
back of the neck is called the epomis. These are the parta 
as far as the thorax. The parts of the thorax are some be- 
fore and some behind. First of all, below the neck is the 
br^ut with two mamm® ; on these are two nipples, through 
which the milk of the female passes. The mamma is porous. 
There is also milk in the breasts of men. The flesh of the 
mamma in men is thick,in women it is spon^and full of pores. 

2. The part below the thorax, in front, is the belly, and of 
this the navel is the centre. Beneath this centre, tiie part on 
each side is called the iliac region; the part in the centre, be* 
neath the navel, is called the hypogastric imon ; the lowest 
part of this is cidled pubes ; above the naviu is the epigaa. 
trio region ; the lumbar r^on is situated between the epi* 
gastric and iliac regiona. 

8. Of the hinder parts the Iwa forms the division of the 
body, whence also its name is derived (Ufi^ quasi Im^pk). 
The part of the central region which is like a seat iatiiebat* 
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lock ; that on wbich tbe thigh turnB| the cotyledon. The 
peculiar part of women is the uterus ; of men tiie penis, it 
18 external, at the extremity of the trunk in two parts ; the 
upper nart is fleshy and smooth, and is called glans ; this is 
ooverea with an anonymous skin, which, if it is cut asunder, 
does not unite again, neither does the cheek nor the eyelid. 

4* Common ^ this and the glans is the prepuce, the re- 
maining part is cartilaginous, readily increases in size, and 
it is dnwn in and out, contrary to that of the class of ani* 
mals called lophuri. Beneath the penis are two testicles, 
amrrounded by a skin called the scrotum ; the testicles are 
not of the same natureas flesh, nor are they made of flesh. 
In another place we shall treat of the nature of all these 
parts more accurately. 

5. The pudendum muliebre is contrary to that of the 
male, for it is hollow under the pubes, not projecting like 
that of the male, and the urethra is outside the womb, for the 
passage of the semen of the male, and for the fluid excre- 
ment of both. The part of the body which joins the neck and 
the breast is called the jufi:ulum ; that which unites the side, 
the arm, and the shoulder is the arm-pit. The region 
letween the thigh and the hypogastric rerion is called the 
^in ; the part common to the thigh and the buttock on the 
inside is the perineum, that of the thigh and buttock on tbe 
outside is called hypoglutis. 

6. We haTo prenously treated of the trunk. The hinder 
part ct the breast is called the back : the parts of the back 
are two shoulder blades and the back-bone ; below the thorax, 
and opposite the stomach, are the loins ; the ribs belong 
boUi to the back and the front of the trunk, and are eight 
on each side, for we hare nerer heard anything worthy of. 
credit concerning the Ligyes, who aresaidtohaTesoTen ribs. 

Chaptsb XI. 

1. Mxs has uroerand lower side, the front and the back, and 
light and left Bide. The right and the left are nearly alike in 
tmnr parts and in erery particular, except that the left side 
ia tiie weaker ; but the back parts are not like the front ; 
nor the lower parts to the upper, except in this particular, 
iiiat the parts below the hypogastric region are full-fleshed 
or lean in proportion to the uce, and the arms also answer 
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to the proportdon of tbe legs. Thoee persons who hsfe a 
short humerus have also generally a short thigh : thoee who 
have small feet have also small hands. 

2. One of the double narts of the body is the arm. The parts 
of the arm are the shoulder, humerus, elbow, cubitus, and the 
hand ; the parts of the hand are the palm and five fingers ; the 
jointed put of the finger is the condyle, the nnjointed part 
the phalanx. The thumb has but one joint, all the rest have 
two. The bendinff of the arm and finger is always inwards. 
The arm is also bent at the elbow : the inner part of 
the hand is called the palm; it is fleshy, and divided 
by strong Hues. Long-lived persons have one or two linea 
which extend through tbe whole hand ; short-lived nersona 
have two lines not extending through the whole hand. The 

C' ' t of the hand and arm is the wrist. The outside of the 
d is sinewy, and has not received any name. 
8. The other double part of the lM)dy is the leg. The 
double-headed part of the leg is called the thigh, the move- 
able part is called the pateUa^ that which Ium two bones 
the tibia ; the front of this part is the shin, the hind part 
the calf of the leg. The flesh is full of sinews and veins; in 
those persons who have large hios, the flesh is drawn np« 
wards towards the hollow part nnaer the knee, in thoee who 
have not it is drawn down. The lowest part of the shin is 
the ankle, and this is double in each leg. The part of the 
leg with many bones is called the foot, the hind part of which 
is the heel. The Aront part is divided into five toes ; the 
under part^ which is fleshy, is called the sole of the foot; 
the upper part, (the instep,) is sinewy, and has not re- 
ceived any name. One part of the toe is the nail, the other 
is the joint; the nail is on the extremity of the toe, and the 
toes are bentinwards. Those who have the sole of the foot 
thick, and not hollow, but walk upon the whole of the foot, 
are Imavish. The common joint (n the thigh and the kg is 
the knee. 

CHAfTSB Xn. 
1. Thiss parts are possessed in commonby the male and fe- 
male; the positionof the external parts, whether above or be- 
low, before or behind, on the right side or tiielefti will appear 
onmere inspection. It is necessaiy, however, to enonnnat^ 
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them, for the reasons wbich I hsTe mentioned before, that 
its proper place being assigned to each part, an j JUfference in 
their arrangement in man and other animals may be less 
likely to escape onr notice. 

2. In man, the parts of the body are more naturally di- 
vided into npner and lower than in any other animal, for all 
tiie upper ana lower parts of his body are arranged accord- 
ing to the order of nature abore and below $ in the same 
war, also, the fore and hind parts, and those on the right 
ana left, are placed naturally. But in other animals some 
of tiiese parts are either not at all so placed, or they are 
mudi more confused than in man. The head is placed abore 
the body in all animals, but in man alone, as we hayesaid|ia 
this part corresponding to the order of all things. 

8. Next to the head is the neck, then the breast and the 
back, the one before and the other behind; and each of them 
in the following order: — the stomach, loins, pudendal 
haunch, then the thi^h and W, and, last of all, the foot. 
The legs have the joint bent forwards, in which direction 
also is their manner of walking, and the more moreable part 
of the legs as well as the joint is bent forward : the heel is be- 
hind. "Each of the ankles is like an ear. From the right and 
left side come arms, having the joint bent inwards, so that 
the flexures both of the legs and arms are towards each other, 
especially in man. 

4. The senses and the organs of sense, the eyes, nostril, 
and tongue are in the some position, and in the antmorpart 
of the iK^y ; but the hearing, and itsorsan, and the ears are 
at the side, and upon the same circumference as the qr^s. 
Manhas the eyes doser together, in proportion to his site, 
than other animals. The sense of touch is the most accurate 
of the human senses, and next to this the taste. In theiest 
of his senses he is fiir surpassed by other animals. 

Chaptsb xni. 

1. Teb external parts of the body are arranged in this 
manner: and, as rhave said, are for the most part named and 
known mm habit But the internal parts are not so well 
known, and those of the human body are the least known* 
8o that in order to explain them we must compare them with 
the same parts of those animals whidi are most nearly allied. 
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2. First of all, the brain ii placed in the foro-^art of the 
heady and it occupies the same position in all animals that 
hare this part, wmch belongs to all san^;uineous and oepha- 
lopodous animals. In proportion to his sixe, man has the 
largest brain of all animals, and the moistest. Two mem- 
branes enclose the brain : that outside the skull is the strcmff- 
est ; the inner membrane is slighter than the outer one. uk 
all animals the brain is in two portions. The cerebellum is 
placed upon the brain at its lowest extremitf. It is different 
from the brain both to the touch and in appearance. 

8. The back of the head is emptf ana hollow in all ani- 
mals in proportion to their size, for some hare a large head, 
but the part lying under the face is less in those animals 
which have round faces ; others hare a small head and lar;^ 
jaws, as the whole tribe of LophurL In all animals the brain 
IS without blood, nor does it contain any veins, and it is 
naturally cold to the toudi. The greater number of animals 
hare a small cavity in the centre of the brain. And round 
this a membrane filled with Toins : this membrane is like 
skin, and encloses the brain. Above the brain is the ilbooth- 
est and weakest bone in the head — ^it is called sinciput. 

4. Three passages lead from the eye to the brain ; the 
largest and the middle-sized to the cerebellum, the least to 
the brain itself. The least is that whidi is nearest the noetaril; 
the greater are parallel, and do not meet ; but the middle- 
sisea passages meet: this is most evident in fidies, and 
those passages are nearerto the brain tiian the la^rgeri but 
the least separate from each other, and do not meet. 
^ 5. Within the neck is the OBSophagus, which also de- 
rives its additional name, the isthmus, firom its length and 
narrowness, and the trachea. The trachea lies in mmtof 
the OMophagus in all animals which possess this part, that ia, 
all animals which breathe from the lunffs. The trachea it 
cartilaginous in its nature, and contains out little blood s it 
is surrounded with many smooth rings of cartilage, and it 
lies upon the upper part tovrards the mouth, opposite the pas- 
sage nrom the nostnl to the mouth, wherefore, also, if anr 
liquid is drawn into it in drinking, it pisses out of themoota 
throudi the nostrils. 

. 6. fietween the passages is the epiglottis, which can be 
Sdded over the passage which extends from the tndiea to tho 

2 
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mouth ; b j the epiglottis the passage of the tongue is closed^ 
at the other extremity the trachea reaches to the middle 
of the lungs, and afterwards divides to each side of the lungs. 
For the lung is double in all animals which possess this 
part, thouffh the division is not so marked in viyiparous ani- 
mals, andleast of all in man. ^ The human lungs are ano« 
malous, neither being divided into manj lobes, as in other 
animals, nor being smooth. 

7. In oviparous animals, such as birds and the oviparous 
quadrupeds, the parts are very widely separated, so that 
ihej appear to have two lungs ; they are, however, only two 
divisions of the trachea extending to each side of the lungs ; 
the trachea is also united with the great vein and with the 
part allied the aorta. When the tnchea is filled with air, 
it distributes the breath into the cavities of the lungs, which 
have cartilaginous interstices ending in a point ; the passa^ 
of these interstices go through the whole lungs, always divid- 
ing from greater into less. 

8. The heart is connected with the trachea by fatty and car- 
tilaginous muscular bands. There is a cavity near the junction, 
and in some animals, when the trachea is filled with breath, 
this cavity is not always distinc;uishable, but in larger ani- 
mals it is evident that the breath enters it. This then is the 
farm of the trachea, which only inhales and exhales breath, 
and nottung else either dry or moist, or it sufiers pain till that 
Irhich has passed down is coughed up. 

9. The oesophagus is joined to the mouth from above, near 
the trachea, being united both to the spine and the trachea 
br membranaceous ligaments. It passes through the dia- 
pbra^ into the cavit^ of the stomach, is fleshy in its nature, 
and is extensible both in length and breadth. The human 
ftomadiis like that of a dog, nota great deal lar^^r than the 
entrail, but Uke a wide bowel; after this there is an entrail 
■imply rolled together, then an entrail of moderate width. 
The lower part of the abdomen is like that pf ahog, for it is 
wide, and^&om this to the seat it is short and thick. 

10. The omentum ia united to the abdomen in the middle, 
and 18 in its nature a fatty membrane, as in other animals 
with a single stomach and teeth in both jaws. Themesente- 
rimn ia over the bowels ; it is membranaceous, broad, and fat ; 
it IB united to tiie great vein and the aorta ; through it extend 
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Bitnr ntunerous yeins at its ionction with the intettmety 
rMching from above downwaj-os. This is thenatureof the 
OBSophaguSy trachea^ and the parts of the abdominal cavity. 

Chjlptbb XIY. 

1. Thb heart has three cavities : it lies above the lungs, near 
the division of the trachea. It has a fat and thick membrane, 
by which it is united to the great vein and the aorta, and it 
lies upon the aorta near the apex ; and the apex is placed in 
the same situation in all animals which have a chest ; and in 
all animals, whether they have or have not a chest, the apes 
of the heart is forwards, though it often escapes notice by 
the change of position in the parts when dissected. The 
gibbous portion of the heart is upwards ; its apex is gene- 
rally fleshy and thick, and tLisre is a sinew in the cavities. 

2. In all other animals which have a chest the heart is placed 
ixi the centre ; in man it is rather on the left side, inclining 
a little from the division of the mammo towards the left 
breast in the upper part of the chest ; it is not large ; its 
whole form is not long, but rather round, except tluit the 
extremity ends in a point It has three cavities, as I have 
said. The greatest is that on the right, the least on the 
left, the middle one is of intermediate sise. They are all 
perforated towards the hmm. It has both the two smaller, 
and all of them perforated towards the lungs, and this is 
evident in one of^the cavities downwards from its point of 
attachment. 

8. Near the principal cavity it . is attached to the great 
vein to which also the mesenterium is united, and in the 
middle it is attached to the aorta. Passages lead from 
the lungs to the heart, and they are divided in the same 
way as tne trachea, following the passages from the tradiea 
throughout the whole lungs, and the passages leading from 
the heart are on the upper part. There is no passage which 
is common to them both, but by their union they receive the 
breath and transmit it throuf;h the heart ; for one of the 
passages leads to the right cavity, and the other to the left^ 
yfe will hereafter speak «f the great vein and the aorta in 
the portion <^ our work which treats of these parts. 

4. In all animals which have lunffs and are viviparoQSi either 
ktenially oar exteraaUy, the lung has more Uood than all tlM 
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other pvts; for the whole lung is 8l>oiig7, and through each 
perfixntion hranches of the great yein proceed. GThose i>er- 
eont are deceired who say tlmt the lunn are empt^, drawing 
their ccmduBion from diasected animaJa, from which all the 
blood haa eaeaped. Of all the Tiacera the heart alone con* 
taina blood, and in the lunga the blood ia not in the lunga 
themaelvea, but in the yeina bj which they are perforated* 
But in the heart itself the blood ia in each of the caritiea, 
bat the thinnest blood ia in the middle cmty, 

5. Beneath the lunga ia that diviaion of the trunk which 
is called the diaphragm. It ia united to the riba^ the hypo* 
cfaoodriac region, and the apine. In the centre la a smooth 
membranoua part, and there are reina extending through it. 
The human reins are thick in proportion to the size of the 
body. Under the diaphrajnn, on the ri^ht aide is the lirer, 
OQ the left the spleen, aluce in all ammala which are fur- 
nished with these parta in their natural form and without 
Mionatrosity, for almdy there haa been obsenred an altered 
order in aome quadrupeds. They are joined to the abdomen 
near the omentum. 

6. The appearance of the human apleenia narrow and lon^, 
like that of the hog. Generally speaking, and in most ani- 
mila, the liyer ia not fumishea with a gall, though thia ia 
finindin aome animals. The human liyer ia roun^ like that 
cyf the ox. Thia is the case also in animala offered for aacri* 
fiee, aa in the district of Chalcis, in Euboea^ where the sheep 
haye no gall, and in Naxoe it ia ao lar^ in nearly all the am* 
mila, that strangera who come to sacrifice are surprised, and 
think that it ia ominous, and not at all natural The liyer ia 
united with the great yein, but haa no part in common witii 
theaorta. For a yein branohea off from the great yein through 
tiie liyer, at the place where the gates of the liyer, as ther 
sreoaQedyareaitQated. The spleen alao is only connected with 
the great yein, for a yein extenda from thia to the spleen. 

7. Next to these are the kidneys, whidi lie dose to 
tiie apine. In their nature they are like the kidneya of 
<RiML In all animala that haye kidneya the right kdniry 
Bea Uaher than the left, and is coyered with less fat, and la 
Sfton dry than the left. This is the same in all animals. 
FsBsagss lead fhxn them to the ^leat yein and to the aorta, 
tat not tothecafityi fbr all animalai except theaeal^haTO 
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a cayity in tbeir kidneys, though it is greater in some than 
in others. The human kidneys, though similar to those of 
oxen, are more solid than in other animals, and the passages 
that lead to them end in the body of the kidney; and this is 
a proof that they do not pass through them, that they eon* 
tarn no blood in the liTing animal, nor is it coagulated in 
them when dead ; but they hare a small catity, as I said 
before. Erom the catity of the kidneys two stronff pas- 
sages lead to the bladder, and two othm, strong and con- 
tinuous, lead to the aorta. 

8. A hollow, sinewy yein is attached to the middle of each 
kidney, which extends from the spine through small branches, 
and disappears towards the hip, though it afterwards ap- 
pears agam upon the hip. The branches of these reins reach 
to the bladder ; for the oladder is placed lowest of all, being 
united to the passages which proceed from the kidneys by 
the neck whidi reaches to the urethra ; and nearly all round 
its circumference it is united by smooth and muscular mem- 
branes, rery similar in form to those upon the diaphragm of 
the chest. 

9. The human bladder is moderately laige in size, and the 
pudendum is united to the neck of the blad&, haying a strong 
passage aboye and a small one below. One of these pas- 
sages leads to the testicles ; the other, which is sinewy and 
cartilaginous, to the bladdur. From this are appendeia the 
testicles of the male, concerning which we will treat in the 
part deyoted to their consideration. GThese parte are the same 
in the female, who differs in none of tl^s internal parte except 
the womb, the appearance of which may be learned fixm 
thedrawings in the books on anatomy. Ite position h upon 
the entrails. The bladder is aboye toe uterus. In a fatora 
book we will speak of the nature of tiie uterus senenll j ; 
for it is not alike, nor has it the same nature in tEem alL 

These are the internal and external parte of the humaa 
body, and this is their natwe and their manner. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

Chaptxb L 

1. Or the parts of other animals some are common to them 
all, as I hare said before, and some belong to particular 
classes, and they ame and differ in the manner often before 
mentioned. For dmost all animals which differ in kind, 
hftTe also their parts different in form, and there are some 
which hare only a proportionate resemblance, but differ in 
kind, and others agree in kind, but not in form, and many 
parts belong to some which others haye not. Yiviparous . 
quadrupeds have a head and neck, and all the parts of the 
head, but they differ from each other in their forms. The 
lion has one bone in the neck, but has no Tertebraa, and ^ 
when laid open its internal parts are like those of a dog. 

2. Yiyipflffous quadrupeds haye fore-legs instead of arms,, 
and in all quadrupeds, especially those which have the fore- 
feet much diTideo, ther are analogous to hands, for they 
use them as hands, ana the left lees are less at liberty than 
in men, except in the elephant, and this animal has the toes 
less perfectly Jointed, and its fore-legs much larger than the 
hind ones ; it has five toes, and short ankles to its hind legs. 
It has a trunk of such a nature and length as to be able to 
use it for a hand, and it drinks and eats by stretdiinff this 
into its mouth ; this also it lifts up to its driver, and pulls 
up trees with it; with this organ it breathes as it walks 
through the water. The extremity of the proboscis is enr?ed, 
but without joints, for it is cartilaginous. 

8. Manis the only ambidextrous animaL All animals have 
their chest analogous to man, but not similar to his, for he . 
has a wide chest, and theirs is narrow: np animal but man 
has pectoral mamnue; the elephant has two mamma, but not 
an toe breast, though they are in that direction. 

4. All animals, excepting the elephant, bend both their 
fore and hind less in contmy directions, and also contraiy • 
to the way in mich a man's limbs are bent. For in Tin* > 
paroiis qnadnq^ed% except the elephant, the joints of the 
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fore-legs are bent forwards, and those of the hindJegs back- 
wards, and they have the hollow part of their cireomfeienoe 
opposite to each other : the elephimt is not constnicted as 
some hare said, but is able to sit down, and bend his legs, 
but, from his great weight, is unable to bend them on both 
aides at once, but leans either to the right side or the left, and 
sleeps in this position, but its hind legs are bent like a man's. 

5. In oviparous quadrupeds, as the crocodile, lisard, and 
such like, both the fore and hind legs are bent forwards, 
inclining a little to the side, and likewise also in other ani- 
mals with more than four feet, except that the middle joint 
of their last pair of legs is always doubtful, and is rather 
bent towards the side. And man also has both the flexures 
of his limbs in the same direction, and those of his arms 
and legs contrary to each other, for he bends the arm back- 
wards, except that the external part of the arm is a little 
inclined inwards, towards the side ; the legs bend forwards. 

6. No animal bends the joints both of its fore and hind 
legs backwards. The flexure of the cubitus and fore-leg is 
in a contrary direction to the flexure of the shoulder in all 
animals, and the flexure of the knee is contrary to that of the 
hip ; so that since man bends his joints in the contrary diree- 
tion to many animals, those which have such joints as man's 
also bend them in a contrary direction to many animals. Birds 
bend their limbs in a direction similar to thi^ of quadrupeds, 
for being bipeds, they bend their legs backwards, and nave 
wings instead of arms, or fore-legs, and these bend forwards. 

7. The seal is like a maim^ quadruped, for immedi- 
ately beneath the scapula it has t&A like hands, as are also 
those of the bear, for they are five-fingered, and each of the 
fingers has three joints, and a small cutw: the hind feet are 
five-fingered, and each of the fingers has joints and daws like 
those upon the fore-feet; in shape they are very like the tail 
of a fish. 

8. The movements of animals, whether they have four 
foet or more, are in the direction of the longer diameter <d 
their bodies, and thus also they stand, the commencement 
of motion is always on the right side df their bodks. The 
lion and the camell, both the Arabian and Bartrian, walk with 
the hind-foot following the fore-foot on the same side, and 
this means that the right foot is not put befors the kft^ baft 
follows it 
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Chapteb n. 

1. Whatxtsb parts a man has before, a qoadniped has be* 
neath : those that are behind in man, form the qoadniped's 
back ; most animals hare a tail, the seaThas a small one, like 
that of a stag; hereafter we shall speak of apelike animals* 
All Tiyiparous quadrupeds are, so to say, rough, with hair, 
and not like man, who, except on his head, has not much hair 
on his body, and what there is, is Terr fine ; but his head is 
more massy thim that of other animals. 

2. And all creatures that have their upper part rouch 
with hair, are quite smooth, or only slightly rougn beneath ; 
but man is contrary to this: and afi^am, each eyelid in man 
is furnished with lashes, and he has nair on the <;heek, and 
pabes ; other animals are not so furnished, haying no hair 
on the lower eyelid, or only a few hairs under the eyelid. 

8. But some hairy oua^peds are rough all over, as the 
hog, the bear, and the dog; the neck of others is the roughest 
pa^ as in those which hare a mane, like the lion; in others ' 
which hare a mane, the back of the neck firom the head to 
the point of the shoulder is hairy, as the horse and the mule, 
and among wild animals with horns, the bonassus. The 
hipellaphus,' as it is called, has a mane upon the point of 
its shoulder, and so has the pardium,' though both these 
bave a thin mane firom the head to the shoulder, and the 
liipellaphus has a beard upon its larynx. 

4. fiioth of these are homed, and hare a doren hoof: the 
female hipellaphus has no horns, it is about the size of a 
■tag; thm are hipellaphi in the country of the Arachotsa^ 
where also are bumtloes. The wild differ as much from do- 
mesticated oxen, as wild hogs firom tame ones; for they 
are black, and of great stre^h ; their nose is curved like 
an ea^'s beak, and their horns lie badcwards ; the homs'of 
the hi^Uaphus areveiy like those of the dorcas :' the ele- 
phant IS the least hairy of all quadrupeds. The tails of ani« 
mala are like their bodies in roughness, and smoothness, in 
as many as have tails in proportion to their sixei for some 
have very amall tails. 

* Ptahim Kyli^ (Uddd tad SeoCi^t Letioon), or Mme lam Und 
•rStag. • CbmelcoiMid. (Sdmaider.) 

'^ "^ raBldop«bsoBiaBed£roailhsbrightB«iio(iti<yM.. « ^ 
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6. Camels haTe a part peculiar to themaelTefl, called the 
hvmp upon the back ; the Bactrian camel differs from the 
Arabian ; the one has two humps, the other but one ; and thqr 
have another hump below, like the one on their back, upon 
which the rest of their body is supported, when thoy eo 
down upon their knees. The camd has four mamnue, like the 
cow, and a tail like an ass, and the pudendum is behind; 
it has but one knee in each 1^, and not many jointe, as 
some persons say ; this appearance arises from the position 
of the abdomen. It has a a talus like that of an oz, mis- 
shapen, and small in proportion to its sise. 

6. liie hoof is doren; it has not teeth in both jaws. 
The cloTen hoof is formed in this manner ; the lower part is 
somewhat doven, as far as the second joint of the toM, but 
the upper part is four-deft as (ar as the first joint of the 
toes ; there is a membrane 'uniting the doTen parts as in 
ffeese, the foot is fleshy underneath like that of a bear, where* 
me, when camels are used in war, and become footsore, their 
drivers put tiiem on leather shoes. All quadrupeds hare 
their legs bonjr and sinewy and without flesh, that is all 
animals with leet are so formed, excepting man, and they 
are without hips ; this is particularly the case with birds. 
But on the oontnury, the hips, thigh% and legs of man are 
more fleshy than almost any other part of his body, for eyen 
the calf of his le^ is fleshy. 

7. Some sanguineous and yirinarous quadrupeds haye many 
divisions in the foot, like the nands and feet of man ; for 
some, as the lion, the dog, and the panther, have many diyi* 
sions of the foot; others are doven-footed, and instead of 
nails have hoofs, as tho sheep, the ^[oat, the stag, and the 
riyer*horse. Some are without divisions in the foot, as the 
Bolidunguli, the horse, snd the mule. The genus of awine 
belongs to botii classes; for in Blyria, Ftooniai imd other 
places, there are swine with a solid hoof, lliose with » two- 
deft hoof have two divisions, before and behind; in thoee 
with a sdid hoof this is continuous. 

8. Some animals have horns, others have none; most <^ 
those with horns have also doven feet^ as the oac, the ata^t 
and the goat We have nevw seen an animal with a eolid 
hoof with two horns, and there are only a few that have a 
solid hoof and one horn, as the Indian aas^ sad tlM oitx.^. 

>AAlsloptOf7X. 
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Of all animalB with a solid hoof, the Indian ass alone has a 
Mu8« Swine, as I said before, belong to both classes, so that 
they hare not a well-fonned astragulus. 

9. Many animals with cloven hoofs hare a talus ; no ani- 
mals with their feet in many divisions have a talus, nor has 
man. The lynx has as it were half a talus, and so has the 
lion, but it is more intricate, as some pretend* The talus is 
always in the hind leg, and it is placed upright upon the gamb, 
with the lower part outwards, and the upper part inwards ; 
the F^rts called Coa^ turned inwards towards each other, and 
the Chia turned outwards, and the projecting portions up- 
wards. This is the position of the talus, in all animus 
which are furnished with this part. Some animals have a 
doven hoof^ and a mane, and two horns turned towards each 
othnr, as the bonassus, an animal which inhabits the coun- 
try between Psonia and Media. 

10. All animals with horns are four-footed, unless there is 
anj animal which metaphorically, and for the sake of a word, is 
aaid to have horns, as they say that the serpents in the nei|;h* 
bourhood of Thebes in JEWpt have, though it is nothmjg 
more than an appendage, that is called a horn. The staff is 
the only animat that luis solid horns, the horns of all ottier 
animals are hollow for a part of their length, and solid at 
the eztremit}r • the hollow part is principal^ formed of skin, 
and round this is arranged the sobd part, as in the horns of 
oxen. The stag is the only animal which casts its horns ; 
they are reproduced; thin takes place every year after the 
animal has attained the age of two years ; other animals 
never lose their horns unless destroyed by violence. 

Cha^tsb m. 

1* Tex parts of the mammo also, and the oreans of genera- 
tion, are different in man and in other animus. . For some 
have the mammo forward on or near the breast, and two 
mammiB with two nipples, as man and the elephant, as I 
aaid before, for the elephant has two mamma near the arm- 
pts; in the female they are small, and do not bear any 
proportian to the sise of the animal, so that thej are 
aeaneljvisible in a side view; the males also have maomi»aa 
well aa the females, but tiiey are exceedingly smalL 

* Cos, te higfaflrt thrtm with the Astn^diii with the oonvfK lide ^ 
poRBMMli oppoMd to au% the lowwt throw, siiM and soei. 
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2. The bear has four, other animals hare two mamm» upon 
the thigh8,and two nipples like sheep ; others have four mp^ee, 
as the cow ; some animals have not their nipples on the breast 
and thighs, but on the abdomen, as the dog and the hog, 
they have many nipples, but not all of the same sise ; other 
animals also have more thim two, as the panther, which has 
four on the abdomen ; the lioness has two on the abdomen, 
the camel has two mammo and four nipples, like the cow. 

8. Among animals with a solid hoof the males hare no 
mamme, except some horses which bear a resemblance to 
their dams. Some males hare the penis external, as man, and 
the horse, and manj others ; some internal, as the dolphin. 
Of those animals in which it is external, some have it in 
front, as those which I have named ; and some of these hare 
both the penis and testicles loose, as in man ; others hare 
them close to the abdomen ; some have them more, otiiera 
less loose, for this part is not equally free in the boar wad 
the horse. 

4. The elephant has a penis like a horse, but small and less in 
proportion to the size of its body ; its testicles are not external 
out internal, and near the kidneys, wherefore also the work 
of copulation is quickly performed. The female has the 
pudendum in the same position as the udder of the dieep, 
and when excited with desire, it is lifted up outwards, so as 
to be ready for copulation with the male ; and the onfioe of 
the pudendum is rery wide. Most animals have the penis 
in the same direction, but some areretromingentiasthelynx, 
lion, camel, and hare. In some males, as I have said, the 
direction of the penis is different, but all females are re- 
tromingent, for even in the female elephant the pudendum ia 
placed under the thighs, as in other animals. 

5. The ponis is very different in different animals, for in some 
it is cartilaginous and fleshy, as in man ; the fleshr part does 
not sweU, but the cartilaginous portion is erecteaj in others 
it is sinewy, as the camel and the stag; in others it is bcmy, as 
tiie fox and the wolf^ the weasel imd the martin, for the 
martin also has a bony penis. 

6. Again, man beins a perfect animal, has the upper part 
of his body less dian the lower part; the contrary is the case 
with other sanguineous animaLi : hj tbe upper nortion of 
his jbody we jnean the portion of his body lErom the head ta 
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the antiB; and by the lower, the parts from hence dotl^ 
wards. In those animals which have feet the hind leg v^^ 
the lower part of the bod^ in point of size ; and in thoA^\ 
withont legs, the same relation is obserred in their Tariou^\ \ 
khids of tuls. Sach is the nature of perfected animals, but! i 
thqr differ in the development of their parts. Man in the \ '. 

Jroung state has the upper part of his body greater than the 
ower ; but as he ^ws the proportion of nis parts changes, 
wherefore also he is the only animal which does not move in 
the same way when young and when nown up, for at first 
a child crawls like a four>footed animal. 

7. Some animals mw in the same proportion throu^hout^as 
the dog— others wnen they are first bom have their upper 
part proportionally less than the lower, but as they approach 
maturity, the upper parts increase in size, as in the lophuri, 
for in tlicfle animals the part from the hoof to the haunch never 
grows after their birth. 

8. There is a great difference in the teeth of animals, both 
among themselves and from the human type ; all viviparous 
and sanguineous quadrupeds have teeth ; some have teeth in 
both jaws, which others have not ; this is the first distinction* 
Those which have horns do not possess teeth in both jaws, 
tat tiiey have no front teeth in the upper jaw. There are 
others, as the camel, which, though it nas no horns, has not 
teeth in ther upper jaw. 

9. Some ammals nave tusks like the boar, others have not ; 
aome have pointed teeth, as the lion, panther, and dog ; the 
teeth of others have an even surfiu^, as the ox and the horse. 
Animals with pointed teeth have their teeth fitting into eadi 
other; no animal has both tusks and horns, neither those 
with pointed teeth nor any others. Most animals have their 
fitmt teeth sharp, and their hind teeth flat; all the teeth of 
the seal are sharp pointed, showing an approximation to the 
race of fishes, for all fishes have pomted teeth. 

10. Nime of thesegenera have a double row of teeth. But, 
if we may believe CSesias, there are some which have this 
peculiarity, fixr he mentions an Indian animal called marti* 
diora, wmch had three rows of teeth in each jaw; it is aa 
large and as roufh as a lion, and has similar feet^ but ita 
€ara and fi^e arelike those of a man ; its eye is gjrey, aid 
its body i«d<; it has a tail like a land acorpicDi in whieh theia 
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is a Bting; it darts forth the spines with which it is 
ooTered instead of hair, and it utters a noise resembling the 
nnited sound of a pipe and a trumpet; it is not less swift of 
foot than a stag, ana is wild, and derours men. ^ 

U. Man sheds his teeth,and so do other animals, as the 
horse, the mule, and the ass ; man sheds Us front teeth, but no 
animal sheds the molar teeth ; swine do not shed any of their 
teeth. About dogs, there is some doubt; some persons think 
thej do not shed their teeth at all, others that they shed only 
the csnine teeth; but it has been obserred that they do shed 
their teeth like men : perhaps it has escaped notice, because 
they do not shed them before the inner ones, which are simi- 
lar, are grown up. 

12. ijid it is probable that the same takes place in other 
wild animals, since they are said only to shea their canine 
teeth. Young dogs are known from old ones by their teeth, 
for young dogs hare sharp white teeth, old dogs haye them 
liiBCK and blunted. The horse is in this respect different 
firom all other animals ; for while the teeth in other animals 
become darker as they grow older, in the horse they become 
more white. 

18. Those which are caUed canine teeth are placed between 
the cutting and the molar teeth, and partake of the nature of 
both, for they are wide below, but sharp at the top. The 
male has more teeth than the female in msnkind, and sheep, 
and goats, and swine. This has not been obseryed in other 
animals. Those persons which haye the greatest number of 
teeth are the longest liyed ; those whidi haye them widety 
separated, smaller, and more scattered, are generslly more 
short liyed. 

14. The last molar teeth, which are called wisdom teeth, ap« 
pesr, both in the male and female about the age of twen^, 
and some women cut the molar teeth at eighty years of age, 
causinff great pain in the extremity of tiie jaw, and some 
men also : this happens with persons who oo not cut tiieir 
wise teeth at the proper age. 

15. The elephant has four teeth on eadi side, with which he 
ninds his food, for he reduces his food yeiT small, like meal. 
Besides these, he has two tusks : in the male these are large, 
and turned upwards; in the female they are small, and bait 
in the contrsry directioiL The elephant has teetii as soon 
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M it 18 bom; but the tu8k8 are small, and therefoi« b^ 
ooDspicaoua at first. It baa so small a tongue within its 
flMrath, that it is difficnlt to see it. 

Chaptxb IV. 

1. AimcALS hare rery difierently-sized mouths, for some have 
iride, open mouths, as the dog, the lion, and all animals 
with pointed teeth ; other animals have a small mouth, as 
man, or a moderately-sized one, as the swine. The XSeyp- 
tian riTer-horse has a mane like a horse, and a cloTen hoof 
Kke the ox ; it has a flat face ; the talus is like that of other 
ammals with cloTen hoois, and it has large projecting teeth ; 
it has a tail like a hoe, and utters a sound like the neigh- 
ing of a horse ; it is about the size of an ass, and its skin is 
80 thick that shields are made of it ; its intestines are like 
those of a horse or ass. 

Chapteb V. 

L SoHX animals unite in their nature the characteristics of 
man and quadrupeds, as apes, monkeys, and cynocephali. 
The monkey is an ape with a tail ; cynocephali hare the same 
form as apes, but are larger and stronger, and their faces 
are more like does' faces ; they are natunuly fierce, and their 
teeth are more like dogs' teeth, and stronger tlum in other 
genera. 

2. The apes are hairy in their upper parts, so as to bear 
some resemblance to quadrupeds, and also in the lower, 
because they are like men, for in this particular, as I said 
before, there is a difference in men and brutes ; their hair 
is coarse, and apes are rough both above and below. ' They 
bear a strone likeness to men in thefr face, for their nos- 
trils, ears, and teeth, both the fore an^ back teeth, are like , 
his ; and as for eye-lashes, though other animals are entirely 
without them, the ape has them on the lower eye-lid ; tiiey 
are, however, very thin, and altogether small. 

8. Upon the breast are two smaU mammie, with two nipples: 
tbearms are like those of man, but hairy ; both tiie arms and 
legs are bent like those of man, the curves of the limbs being 
tuned towards each other. Besides these, it has hands, fin* 
gar% and nails like those of man, but all indicating^ an ap- 
. x.__ ^ ^ brute; their ftet are peculiar, for they 
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are like great hands. The fingers upon them are like thoeo 
on the hands, and the middle one is the longest ; the sole 
of the foot IS like a hand, except that it extends the whole 
length of the hand like a palm, and is hard at the extremity, 
and is a bad and obscure representation of a heel. 

4. The feet are used for both the purposes of hands and 
feet, and are bent like hands. The humerus and the femur 
ore short compared with the cubitus and the leg. The navel 
is not prominent, and there is a hard place about the region 
of the navel. Like quadrupeds, the upper part of the hodj 
is much larger than the lower, almost in the proportion of 
five to three, and the feet are like hands, and as it were 
made up of hands and feet, a foot as far as the extromitj 
of the heel, and the remainder like a hand, for the fingers 
are furnished with somethinj; like a palm. 

5. The ape passes more of its time as a quadruped than 
a biped, and uke a quadruped, it has no nates, nor has it 
a tail like a biped, but only something in representation of 
a tail. The pudendum of the female resembles that of a 
woman ; that of the male is more like a dog's. The monkey, 
as I said before, has a tail, and all the internal parts of 

the body are like those of roan. The external parts of vivi- I 

parous quadrupeds are of this nature. < 

Chaptbb YL \ 



1. Otipabous and sanguineous quadrupeds (for no san- 
^[uineous land animal that is not either a quadruped or apodal 
IS oviparous) have a head, neck, back, upper and lower parts 
of the body, and fore and hind legs, and something resem- 
bling a breast, like oviparous quadrupeds : most of them also 
have a large tail, some a small one; all <^ them have many toes 
and divided feet, andall the organs of sense, and a tongue, 
except the Egvptian crocodile. And in this respect it re- 
sembles some nsnes, for the tongue of fishes is thorny, and 
not firee, and in some the place for the tongae is altogether 
smooth, and without division (so that nothing is visible), 
unless the lips are drawn aside. 

2. They have no ears, only a passa^ for hearinr: neither 
have they any mammaeL and the penis and testicle* are in- 
ternal, and notextemat They have no hair, butaieeoverod 
with scales, and all are furnished with sharp teeth. The 
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rifer-cocodiles hare eyes like hogs, and great sharp teeth, 
strong claws, and an unbroken scaly skin. In the water 
tbnr sight is imperfect, but yery gooa on land. The;^ pass 
the greatest part of the day on land, and of the night in the 
water, for they cannot bear the cold air. 

Chaptib VII. 
1. Thb chameleon has the whole of its body like that of a 
lizard, and the ribs, descending downwards, are Joined to* 
gether on the hypc^g^astric region, like those of fish, and 
the back-bone stan£ up, like that of a fish ; its &ce is like 
that of the choeropithecus.^ It has a very long tail ; the ex- 
tremity is rery smooth, and rolled together like a thong. It 
is raised, upon longer legs than a lizard ; the ioints of the legs 
are bent in the same direction as the lizard s. 

2. Each of its feet is divided into two parts, having the 
same relation to each other as our thumbs have to the 
rest of the hand : and, for a short distance, each of these is 
divided into toes ; in the fore-feet the internal part has three, 
the external two toes ; in the hind feet the internal part 
has two, and the external three toes ; there is a claw upon 
eadi <^ its toes like that of birds of prey ; its whole body 
is roufih, like the crocodile. 

8. Its eves are placed in a hollow, and are very lam 
and round; surrounded with skin like the rest of its hoaj^ 
and in the middle is left a small aperture through which 
it sees ; this is never covered with skin. The eye is turned ^ 
round in a circle, and it can direct its vision to any side, so 
that it can see where it will. The change in the colour of 
its skin takes place when it is fiUed with air. It can acquire 
either a black colour, like that of the crocodile, or ochreous, 
like that of the lizard, or spotted vrith black, like the pan- 
ther ; and this chuige takes place over the whole body, for the 
eyes also change like the rest of the body, and so does the tail. 
' 4. Its movements are slow, like those of the tortoise; 
U when dying, it becomes ochreous, and retains this colour alter 
Y death. The cesophagus and trachea of the chameleon are 
similar to the same parts in lizards; it has no flesh, except a 
little on the head and cheeks, and upon the appendage at the 
end of its taiL It has no blood, except about the hearty mi 
1 fifaak fottrmta, or perfam baboon. (Tki idemi^teMtiom ^ iAt 
mkmk^ tm/ttt •tktrwki trntM, ort idtm Jhm ik§ OmMm Jrmk^kHm 
If Aretl^lSlO.) 
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eyes, and the parts above the heart, and the Teins that ex- 
tend from these : and even in these there is Ter^ litUe blood. 
5. The brain lies a little aboTe the eyes, and is oontinuoas 
with them ; and when the outside skin of the eyo is taken 
away, a bright object shines through it, like a bright 
ring of brass. Through the whole of its body many strong 
membranes are extendi, which are much strong than m 
other animals. It breathes strongly for some tune after it 
has been dissected, and there are some slight morements of 
the heart ; it also continues to contract its sides, but not the 
other parts of the body. It has no distinct spleen ; and it 
hides itself in rocks like the lizard. 

Chapteb vin, 

1. Bibbs also have many parts like the animals described 
aboTe. For all these have a head, neck, back, and under 
parts of the body, and something resembling a breast. Tbiej 
have two legs, and thus resemble men more than other ani* 
mals, except that the joints bend backwards like thoseof quad- 
rupeds, as I said before. They have neither hands, nor fore- 
feet, but win^; herein they differ from all other animals. 
Again, the hip is like a thigh, large and united as far as 
the middle of the abdomen, so as to look like a thi^h, 
when it is separated frt)m the rest of the body ; and the thigh 
where it is joined to the leg is another part The class fof 
birds with crooked daws have the largest thigh, and 
stronger breasts than others. 

2. All birds have daws and many divisions of the foot ; 
in most of them the toes are quite separate ; but the swim- 
mers have their feet covered with a web, but even these have 
distinct and jointed toes. All birds that fly high in the air 
have four toes ; and, generally, these toe placed three for- 
wards, and one backward, like a bed; a few birds have two 
toes turned forwards and two backwvds, as the bird called 
jynx.^ This bird is somewhat larger than the spise,' and ia 
variegated in appearance. The formation of its toes ia pecu- 
liar, and so is that of its tongue, which is like a serpent*a. 
This it can project from its mouth, as much as the width of 
four fingers, and draw it in affain. like a snake it ean torn 
its neck quite round, whilst ttie rest of its body is perfeetl j 
^ JjBZ toiqoiDii wryneck. > HagOk, i 
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stilL It baa lai^ daws, like those of the colios/ and H 
hiases with its roice. 

8. Birds hare a mouth, but its construction is peculiar, 
for tbey have neither lips nor teeth, but a beak, and 
neither ears nor nostrils, but only passages for these omms, 
for the nostrils in the beak, and for the ears in the head. 
They hare two eyes like other animals, without eyelashes ; 
when heayy with sleep, they close their eyes with the 
lower eycJid ; and all possess a nictitating membrane, which 
closes tbe eye. The owl-like birds also use the upper eye- 
lid. . The same is the nature of the scaly animal^ as the 
saurians, and others of this dass ; all of them dose their 
e;^es with the lower eyelid, but they do not all wink like 
birds. Acain, birds have neither scales nor hair, but 
feathers ; iQl the feathers hare a stem. 

4. Birds have no tail, but a rump ; in birds with long 
l^ or palmated feet, this is short, in others it is laree. 
These last, when they fly, keep their le^ dose to the 
bodr, but the others stretch them out behind them. All 
biroa hare a tongue, but this differs in rarious kinds: 
some have it large, others small. Next after man, some 
birds articulate words better than any other animals ; this is 
particularly the case with those witn broad tongues. No 
oriparous animal has an epiglottis on its trachea: but it 
can dose and open the passage, so as to prerent any heavy 
thing finding its way into the lungs. 

5. Some tribes of birds have spurs; this is never the 
case with those which have crooked daws. Those with 
crooked daws are more active in flight; those which have 
■pun, are heavier in their make. 

6. Some birds have a crest, mostly formed of erect 
feathers; the domestic fowl, alone, is peculiar, for its crest 
is neither flesh, nor very unlike flesh* 

CHATTSn IX. 

1. Amoko aquatic animals, there is one dass of flsh, which 
embraces many forms, and is separated from other animals, 
for it has a head, and upper ana lower parts, in whidi last 
are tiie stomach and bowels, and a continuous and undivided 
taiL This is not alike in alL They have neither neck nor 
limb| nor internal and external tettidesy nor ">^"»rff, nor 
^ Psriispt OoTTM galgnloa. 
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lias any other animal m&mmflB that is not vmparouf , nor 
indeed all yiviparous animals, but those only that are inter- 
nally viviparous, and not first of all oviparous. For the dol- 
phin is a viviparoiis animal, wherefore it has two mamme, 
not indeed above, but near the organs of reproduction. It 
has not evident nipples, but, as it were, a str^un flowing from 
each side. Prom tnese the milk exudes, and the youn^ ones 
suck as they follow the mother. This has been distuusUy 
observed bv some persons. 

2. But fish, as we have observed, have neither mamma 
nor any external passage for the genital organs. In the 
branchia they have a distinctive organ, through which they 
eiect the water they have received into their mouths ; and 
they have fins, most fishes have four, but the long fishesy as 
the eel, have only two placed near the branchia, and in this 
respect the cestreus,^ a fish in the lake of SiphsB, is similar to 
the eel,* and so is the fish called ta>nia.' Some of these 
long fish have no fins, as the mursdna, nor have they divided 
branchia like other fish. 

8. Some fish with branchia have coverings over their bran- 
chia ; in all the cartilaginous fishes they are uncovered. All 
fishes that have coverings have the branchia placed on their 
sides ; among the cartilamnous fishes some are broad in the 
lowest part, as the narce^and the bates ;* some very long in 
the sides, as all the galeodea.* In the batracus,^ although the 
branchia are on the sides, they are covered with a coriaceous^ 
not a prickly membrane, like those of fishes which are not 
cartilaginous. 

4. In some fishes with branchia they are single, in others 
double, but the last towards the body is always single. 
Some have but few branchim others have many ; but their 
number is always equal ^u both sides, and those with the 
smallest number have always one on each side; this is 
double in the capros ;* others have two on each side, some- 
times these are sin£;le, sometimes double, as in the oongei* 
and the scarus ;'* others have four simple branchia on each 
side, as the eUops," synagris, mnrnna, and eel ; others have 

1 Kngil, mullet. * KnneiMi uigQlUa. * Perlum Cepola taoia. 

* Baia torpedo. * Btk Utoe. • Die thnk tribe. 

* Loj^Qi piecatoriitt. • Perhape Cottne ostephiaotiii. 

* Kunnm conger. ^ Seerae ereteiifie. 

'* BwotdilihorftiiifoonQL.siid8.I«dooii),orOentris0oisool^^ 
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toar, aQ difided except the last, as the cicUe/ nerca,* glanis,* 
and ^riniis ;* all the galeodea have five double branchia on 
each side, the ziphias* has eight, which are double. This is 
tbe manner and number of the branchia of fishes. 

5. And fish difier in other respects besides their gills, for 
thejr have no hair like viviparous quadrupeds, nor scalj 
plates like oviparous quadrupeds, nor feathers like birds, but 
the greater number of them are covered with scales ; some of 
them are rough, and a very few are smooth. Some cartila- 
ginous fishes are rough, others smooth. Congers, eels, and 
tunnies are smooth. All fish except the scarus have pointed 
teeth, and all have sharp teeth, some several rows of them, and 
teeth on the tongue; they have also ahard prickly tongue, so 
united to the mouth as sometimes to appear without a tongue. 

6. The mouth of some fishes is wide, like viviparous quad- 
rupeds. They have no external organs of sense, nor even 
passaees for smelling or bearing ; but all have eyes without 
eyelids, though their ejres are not hard. All fishes are san- 
guineoQS ; some are oviparous, others viviparous ; all those 
that are covered with scales are oviparous. The cartilagi* 
nous fishes are all viviparous, except the batrachus. 

Chattxe X. 

1. Tn remaining class of sanguineous animals is that of 
serpents ; these partake of botn characters. The greater 
poition of them inhabit the land, a few inhabiting water are 
found in rivers. There are also serpents in the sea very like 
those on land, except in their heao, which is more like that 
oftheconffer. There are many genera of sea-serpents, and 
they are <n all kinds of colours ; they do not exist in the 
dec^wst part of the ocean. Serpents are apodal, like fishes. 

2. There are also marine scolopendne,* very Uke those on 
land, but rather less; thev live in rocky places ; in colour 
they are redder, and they have more feet, and slighter legs 
than in the terrestrial species. These alsO| Uke the ser- 
pents, are not found in deep places. 

8. And there is a small nsn which lives among the rocks, 
whiA some eall echineis ;' some people use it for trials 
philtres; it is not fit for fooo. Borne people say it 

> Aftfkfittdflah. • Ftees isvkiiais. iSOunuiMi* 

• Cypriam cvfrn^Otit ^ ; * XMiist glsdiai, twordibh. 
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has feet, but it has none ; the fins, however, aro like feet, 
which giyes it this apjiearance. I have now described the 
eztemiu parts of sanmimeous animals, their nature, and their 
numb^, and the di&renoes which occur amongst them. 

Chaptib XI. 

1. First of all we will speak of the internal parts of san- 
guineous animak, for the greatest number of genera diffisr 
irom other animals, some being sanguineous, others ex- 
sanguineous. The sanguineous genera are man, viviparous 
and oviparous quadrupeds, birdis, fishes, and whales, and 
perhaps others that are anonymous, because they do not 
form a genus, but simply species amongst each other, as the 
serpent and the crocooile. 

2. All viviparous quadrupeds have an oesophagus and 
trachea, situated as in man, and so have oviparous quadru- 
pneds and birds, though there is some difference in the forma- 
tion of these parts ; all that breathe by inhaling and exhaling 
air have lungs, trachea, and oesopha^s. ^ The position of the 
OBSophagus and trachea, though similar, is not the same, nor 
are the lungs alike in all, nor similar in position. 

8. All sanguineous animals have a heart, and a division 
in the middle of the body, called a diaphragm. In small 
animals its smallness and thinness render it less apparent. 
The heart Of the ox is peculiar; for there is a kind of ox, 
though not the whole genus, which has a bone in its heart, 
and there is also a bone in the heart of the horse. 

4. Not slU animals have lungs, fish and those with gills have 
no lungs. All sanguineoiis animals have a liver, generally a 
spleen dso ; but in oviparous animals that are not vivipa- 
rous, the spleen is so small as nearly to eacape notice, as in 
most birds, the pigeon, kite,* hawk,' and owl. The »gocepha- 
lus* has none at alL Oviparous quadrupeds are of tne same 
nature, for they have a very small spleen, as the twtoise, 
emys,* phryne/ liuurd, crocodile, and uog. 

5. Some animals have a gall upon the liver, others none« 
Amans viviparous quadruTOds the stag* has none, nor the 
deer,^ horse, mule, ass, seal, and some swine. The Achainian 
stag appears to have the gall in the tall •, that which they call 

' Fd0o milTut. * Fsloo pslumbtrim. * Bbrji, olaa. 

* Teitiido ooriMes. • Ctrws diplns. 

* Onmu ospraolui^ orC Dtma* 
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gall in tbese animals resembles it in colour, but it is not liquid 

i uke gall, but more like the spleen in its internal structure. 

G. Ail, while they are alive, have worms' in the head ; thej 

, are produced in the hollow part under the hvpoglottis, and 

near the vertebra), where the head is joined on. In size 

they resemble very large maggots ; they are numerous, and 

continuous, in number not generallv more than twenty. 

Stags, as I have observed, have no gall, but their intestines 

, are so bitter that dogs will not eat them if the deer are fat. 

7. The elephant also has a liver without a gaU, but when 
the- part where the gall is attached in other animals, is cut 
open, a quantity of fluid like bile, more or less abundant, runs 
out. Among those animals whidi inhale sea-water, and have 
lungs, the dolphin has no gall. All birds and fishes have 
galls, and all oviparous quadrupeds, to speak of them at 
once, have a gall, greater or less ; but in some fishes it is 

S laced upon the liver, as the galeodea, glanis, rine,' leio- 
atus,' naroe, and in some long fish, as the eel, belone,* and 
syg»na f and the callionymus* has a gall upon the liver, 
la^r in nroportion to its size than any other fish. Others 
have a gaU upon the intestines, extendmg from the liver by 
I sevend thin passages ; the amia^ has it stretched out upou 

I ! the intestines, and equal to them in length, and many times 

f ' folded upon it Other fish have the gall upon the intes- 

tines, some at a greater, others at a less distance, as the 
batrachus, elops, synagris, mursDua, ziphias. 

8. And the same genus often appears to have the. ^11 
\ extended in both directions, as the conger, in some indivi- 
duals it is turned towards the liver, in others suspended be- 

^ , fore the liver. The same structure is observed in birds, for 

some have the gall turned towards the stomach, and others 
towards the entrails, as the pigeon, crow, quail, swallow^ 
sparrow; in others it is directed both towards the liver 
and the stomach, as the flegocephalus ; in others, as the hawk 
and kite, it is directed towaros the liver and the intestines. . 

CUAPTSB XIL 

' 1. All viviptfous quadrupeds have kidneys aiid a bladder, 

but some oviparous animals have neither, as birds and 

■ TfmMy CEitnit nsatlit. * Bqualm squfttina. 

* 'Ram batot. * Sjogoftthiii aeiis. * 8qiialtit f jgma. 

• XJiaaoteopos ieab«« r AklndofaMrkMltooiabtr, maoksnll 
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fishes, and among oTiparous quadrupeds the marine turtie 
is the only one that has them at all proportionate to its size. 
The marine turtle has the kidneys like those of oxen, and 
that of the ox is like a great many kidneys joined tegethw* 
In all its internal parts, the bonassus' is like the ox. 

2. The position which these parts occupy is the same in all 
animals, and the heart is in the middle of the body of all crea* 
tures, except man. In him it is inclined towards the left side ; 
and, as it was before obserred, the apex of the heart is 
directed forward in aU, but in fishes it does not appear to 
be so, for the apex of the heart is not directed towards the 
chest, but towards the mouth and head, and the top of the 
heart is suspended from the place where the right and left 
branchia are joined to each other, and there are also other 
passages whicn extend from the heart to each of the bran« 
chia, greater towards the larger branchia, and less towards 
the smaller ; but that to the top of the heart in great fishes 
is a thick white tube. 

8. A few fishes, as the con^r and the eel, have an oeso* 
ihagus, but even in these it is very small ; in some of the 
ish that have a liver, it is placed on the right side, and has 
no lobes ; in others, it is divided from the commencement, 
and the greater part is on the right side. For in some fish 
each part of the liver hangs down, and the divisions are not 
united at their origin, as in the tribe of fish called galeodea, 
and in a species of hare which is found near the lake of 
Bolba, in the place called Sycine, and in other places, so 
that one might suppose that they had two livers, on account 
of the distances at which the passages unite, as in the lungs 
of birds. 

4. In all animals the spleen is naturalljr situated on the 
left side. The case has occurred that an animal having been 
opened, has been observed to have the spleen on the right 
Bide and the liver on the left, but such appearances are con- 
sidered ominous. In all animals the trachea reaches to the 
lungs (its nature will be described in another place) ; and the 
CMophagus, in all that have this part, reaches to the stomach 
through the diaphragm. For most fishes (bb 1 observed b^ 
fore) have no oesophagus, but the stomach is united directly 
with the mouth. So that it often happens that^ whengreat 
' fioi (prumiisDi* 
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' fiahei are purauing smull ones, the stomach £dlfl forward 
into the mouth. 

5. All the animala that have been mentioned have a 
stomach, and in the same situation, for it is universally 
placed under the diaphragm, and an intestine follows it, 
and ends in the exit for the food which is called the anus. 
But the stomach of different animals is variously formed, 
for in the first place viviparous homed quadrupeds, which 
have not teeth in both jaws, have four such passages, and 
those animals are said to ruminafce. For the OBsophagus, 
commencing in the mouth, extends to the parts just below the 
lungs, and passes through the diaphragm to the great stomach. 

6. The internal part of this is rough, and folded to- 
gether; and it is united, near the junction of the stomach, 
to the part which, from its appearance, is colled the net, 
for the exterior is like a stomach, but the inside resembles 
the meshes of a net ; in point of size, the net is much less 
than the stomach. Next to this is the part called echinus,' 
because internally it is rough and channelled ; it is nearly 
the same size as the net. Next to the echinus is the 
enystmm, which is both larger and longer than the echinus, 
and inteniaUy covered with many hirge and smooth folds; 
after this are the entrails. 

7. This is the nature of the stomach of animals with horns, 
and no teeth in the upper jaw. But they differ from each 
other in the form and size of these parts ; and because the 
cesophagus is sometimes united to the middle, and some- 
times to the side of the stomach. Most animals which have 
teeth in both jaws have but one stomach, as the man, dog, 
bear, lion, and the wolf. The thos' has all its intestines like a 
wolf. All these have but one stomach, to which the bowel 
is united. But in some of these the sfcomach is larger, as 
the hog and the bear; that of the hog is marked with a 
few smooth lines. In other animals the stomach is less, 
not indeed much larger than the intestine, as the dog, lion, 
and man. In the forms of their bowels other animals 
are divided into two classes, resembling these types ; for in 
some the stomach resembles a dog's, in others a nog's, both 
the greater and lesser animals in the same way; and tiie 
atomachs of various animals differ in size, form, thickness, 
^?"*y»f| and the position of the junction of the oesophagua. 

> 7dib oust, peihapf alfo canii auieiis. 
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8. And the nature of the bowels differs in the before-nained 
•nitnals, tiioee, namely, whi<^ have not, and those which hare 
teeth in botii jaws, in size, thickness, and folding. The intes* 
tines of the ruminants are all large, and so are the animals 
themselves ; tiiereare a few small animals of this dass, and 
there is no homed animal which is very smalL And some 
have appendages to the intestines, for none of the animals 
with teeth in b>th iaws have straight intestines. There are 
enlargements in the bowels of the elephant, which ffive it 
the appearance of having four stomachs ; in these tike food is 
detained, and apart from these there is no receptacle for the 
food. Its intestines are verj like those of the hog, except 
that the liver is four times peater than that of the ox, and 
othar parts also ; the spleen is small in proportion to its sixe. 

9. The stomach and intestines of oviparous quadrupeds 
bear a similar proportion to each other, as in the land and 
marine tortoise, the lizard, and both kinds of crocodiles,^ 
and similar quadrupeds ; for they have one simple stoma<^ 
in some it is like that of the hog, in others like that of the 
dog. 

10. The class of serpents in almost every part *of their 
body resemble the saunans, which have feet, and are ovi- 
parous, if we add to their length, and take awav the feet ; 
for snakes are covered with scales, and have their upper 
and lower parts like saurians, except that they have no tea* 
tides, but, like fish, two passages united in one, and a 
large and doven uterus, but in other respects their in- 
testines are so like those of saurians, except that from 
their dongated figure their intestines are long and narrow, 
that they might oe mistaken for them, from their similari^. 

IL lor the trachea is very long, and the oesophagus still 
longer, and the commencement of the trachea is dose to 
the mouth, so that the tongue appears to lie beneath it. 
The trachea appears to be above the tongue because this 
last can be retracted, and is not always in one posi^on, as 
in other animals. Their tongue is long, thin, and black, 
and can be put forth for some distance. The tongue of 
serpents and saurians is distinct from that of all otbec 
anmuJs, for the extremity of the tongue is cloven; this is 
most remarkable in serpents, for the extremities of their 
* (kooodihtniktioiiisiidLtMrUiUUiOb 
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; tongues are like hain. The seal also has a forked tongue. 

The serpent has a stomach like a veiy wide entrail, like 
that of the dog, afterwards a yeiy long and thin intestme, 
which is alike to its extremil^. 

12. Behind the pharynx is a small kidnej-shaped heart, 
so that at times toe apex does not appear to be directed 
towards the chest, next to this is a single lung, divided hj 
a muscular passage, rerj long, and descending a long 
distance from the breast. The liver is long and simple, 
the spleen small and round, like that of the saurians. 
The gall resembles that of fish, in water serpents it is 
situated on the liver, in others generally upon the intes- 
tines. They all have pointed teeth, and as many ribs as 
there are days in the month, for they have thirty. Some 
persons sav that in one respect serpents resemble the 
young of the swallow, for if tneir eyes are pierced with a 
pointed instrument, they will grow a^ain, and if the tails of 
serpents or lizards be cut off, they will be reproduced. 

13. The same remarks will apply to the intestines and 
stomachs of fishes, for they nave one simple stomach, 
but it differs in form, for in some fishes it is like a bowel, 
as in the one called scarus, and this is the only fish that 
i^pears to ruminate, and the size of the intestines is 
simple and folded together, for it can be resolved into one, 
by unfoldinc it. The appendages of the stomach appear 
to be pecuUar to fishes and birds, for birds have iinem 
above the stomach, and few in. number, but in fish they 
are above, and around the stomach. Some have many ap- 
pendages, as the gobius,^ galeus,* perca, scorpios,' citharus,^ 
trigla,*^and spams.* But the cestrais has many on one side 
of tiie stomach, and only one on the other. Some have 
onlv a few, as the hepatus* and the glaucus,* and the chrv- 
Bophrys' also has only a few, but some individuals diner 
from others, for one chrysophrys has many, another has 
only a few. There are some fish which have none of them, 
as most of the cartilaginous genera; others have a few, 
and some a great many, and alTfiyili have these appendages 
very near the stomach itself. 

* Gobi<\ gndgeon. * Shark. * Cottoi soorphii. 

* VnhMf PleiuoiiaetM fbombiu. ' * KuUut fiurmuleatiis. 

* SfMMmt maioft. ^ Xhentif hepttuf. * FMteUy Oobio goto. 
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14. Birds have tbeir internal parts different from each 
other and from other animals ; for some have before the 
stomach a crop, as the domestic fowU pigoon, doTO, and 
partrid^. The crop is a lar^ and hollow skin, into which 
the food is receiyed Wore it is digested. Hence from the 
OBSophagos it is narrower, then wider, and where it descends 
into the stomach it is smaller. 

15. In most birds the stomach is fleshy and thick, and on 
the outside there is a strong skin, whico is separated from 
the fleshy part. Some birds have no crop, but instead of 
it a wide oesophagus, either wholly so, or in the part extend- 
ing to the stomach, as in the colceus,* rayen, and crow. 
The quaU has the lower part of the OBSophagus broad, the 
s^gocephalus has it smiul but wider, and so has the owL 
But the duck, goose, gull, diver, and bustard, have a wide 
and broad oesophamis, and so have many other birds. 

16. And some have a part of the stomach itself like a 
crop, as the cenchreis;* and there are some which have 
neither oesophagus nor a wide crop, but a lai^ stomach ; 
these are small birds like the swaUow, and the sparrow. 
A few have neither a crop, nor a wide oesophagus, but a 
very lone one ; these are oirds with a long neck, as the por- 
phyrion.' Almost all these emit a moister excrement tnan 
other birds. 

17. The quail has these peculiarities, for it has act^p, and 
before the stomach a wide and broad oesophagus. And the 
crop is at a creat distance from the j^art of the oesophagus 
before the belly, considering the size of the bird. Birds 
have generally a small intestine, whidi is single when un« 
foldeo, and birds have appendages, a fiew,as I mive said^and 
not placed above, as in nsh, but below, near the end of the 
intestine. Some birds have not these appendages, though • 
they generally have them, as the domestic fowl^ partridge, 
dudEy night-raven,* localus,* ascalaphus,* goose, bnstara, 
owl. Some of the small birds have them, but they Me yeij 
minute, as the sparrow. 



t Three kiadt of birds are called by tfait aams. Ccrraa 
dnonediik, end Pelioaiiue gfaenhis. *MootuiiraiM 

* Faliee^>r]^^rioA. « Izdeaayetisofax. * Bone kind of 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 



Chapteb L 



1. Ws hare treated of tbe other internal parts of animals, 
their number, their nature and varieties. It now remains for 
us to speak of the organs of generation. In females these are 
always internal ; but there is much difference in males, for 
some sanf^eous animals hare no testicles at all, in others 
tivqr are interoal ; and in some animals with internal tes- 
ticles, thej are placed near the kidneys, in others near the 
abdomen ; in other animals they are extemaL The penis 
of these last is sometimes united to the abdomen, in others 
it is loose as well as the testicles ; but in promingent and 
retromingent animals it is suspended from tbe abdomen 
in a different manner. Neither fish nor any other animal 
with gills, nor the whole class of serpents, haye testicles ; 
neither has any apodal animal which is not internally yiyi- 
parous. 

2. Birds have testicles, but they are internal and near 
the loins, and so have oviparous quadrupeds, as the lizutL, 
tortoise, and crocodile, and among yiyiparous animals, the 
r hedgehog. In some yiyiparous animals they are situated in« 

tenudly upon the abdomen, as the dolphin amons apodal 
y creatures, and the elephant among ouaorupeds. £i other 

* animals the testicles are external. It has oeen previously 

observed, that the manner and position of their junction with 
the abdomen is various, for m some they are joined on and do 
not hang down, as in swine, in others tney hang down as in 



8. It has also been observed that neitiier fishes nor serpents 
have teetides, but they have two passages hanging down on 
each side of the spine from the diaphragm, and uiese unite 
in one passaee abSsve the anus, by above, we mean nearer 
tbe Spinal CMumn. At the season of cdtioin these passages 
are fiill of semen, which exudes on pressure; the dinerenoes 
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among these may be seen by diBsection, and in another place 
they will each 1>e considered more particularly. 

4. All oriparous animals, whether bipeds or qnadrupedi^ 
have their testicles placed in the loins below the diaphragm, 
some of a white colour, others ochreous, but in all sur- 
rounded with small reins ; from each of these a passage is 
produced, which afterwards become united in one, and, as 
in fish, open near the anus. This is the penis, which is in« 
conspicuous in small animals ; but in the larger, as the ^;oose 
and such like, it becomes more conspicuous immediately 
after coition. 

5. And these passages, both in fish sad other animals^ 
are joined to the loins below the stomach and between the 
entrails and the great yein, from which passages proceed to 
each of the kidneys ; and, as in fish, the semen may be seen 
entering them at the period of coition, when these passages 
become rery conspicuous, but when this season is passed 
the passages again become iuTisible. Bo also the tcvtides 
of birds are either small or entirely invisible when not excited, 
but when ur^ t>j desire they become very large ; this is so 
remarkable in pigeons and partrid^^ that some persouB 
have supposed that they had no testicles durins winter. 

6. In some of those animals in which the testides are j^laced 
forwards, they are internal and upon the abdomen, as in the 
dolphin ; in others they are externally conspicuous n{>on the 
extremity of the abdomen. These animab are similar in 
other respects, but differ in this, for in some the testicles 
are uncovered, and others that have external testes they sre 
placed in a scrotum. 

7. This is the nature of the testicles of all viviparous ani- 
mals with feet : from the aorta, passages like veins proceed 
to the head of each testicle, and two others from the kidnqrs, 
these last are full of blood, but those from the aorta con^ 
tain no blood. From the head of each teetide to the tes- 
ticle itself, there proceeds a thicker and more muscular pas- 
sage, whicJi is in each testide refiected back to the head of 
the testide, and from this point they again unite upon the 
penis towards tiie fore-part of it. 

8. And both these passages which ar6*refiected back upon 
themsdves,and those which are seated upon tiie testidesy 
sre covered with the same membrane as the testes thani* 
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nelvesy so that rxciesB this membraoe is taken away, tliey all 
appear to be one passage. These last passages, which are 
seated upon the testicle, contain sanguineous fluid, but less 
than those above from the aorta; but in the reflected 
passages of the duct which is upon the penis, the fluid is 
white. A passage also leads from the blinder, and is united 
to the upper part of this duct^ which is enclosed in the part 
called the penis as in a husk. The accompanying diagram 
will illustrate the position of these parts. 

9. The origin ot the passage firom the trachea, a ; the head 
ofthe testes and the descenoing passages, 6 6; the passages' 
which proceed from these, and are seated upon the testide, 
te; the reflexed passages which contain the white fluid, 
dd; tiie penis, e; the bladder,/; the testicles, sf 9* But 
when the testicles are cut out or otherwise destroyed, the 
upper passages are retracted ; in^^oung animals castration 
is j^erformed by bruising the testicles, in older animals by 
excision. Audit has bappened that a bull has begotten 
young if admitted to the female immediately after castra« 
tion. This is the nature of the testicles of animah. 

10. The uterus of the females that possess this organ is not 
of Ae same nature, nor alike in all, but they difler from 
each other both in viviparous and oviparous animals. The 
uterus is double in all those animals in which it is situated 
near the external oi^gan of generation, one part lying on the 
right side, the other on the left, but the origin is one, and 
there is but one os uteri, which is like a very fleshy tube, 
and inmost animals, especially those of a lar^ size, it is 
cartilaginous. One part of this organ is called the uterus 
and ddphys (whence the word adelphii brothers), and the 
vagina and os uteri are called metra. 

11. In all viviparous animals, whether bipeds or quadru- 
peds, the uterus is placed below the diaphragm, as in the 
human female, the bitch, sow^ mare, and cow, and it is the 
same in all homed animals. At the extremity of the uterus 
most animals have a convoluted part called the horns ; these 
are not distinct in all oviparous animals ; but in some birds 
they are placed near the diaphragm, and in some fishes 
beloWy as in the viviparous bipeds and quadrupeds. But 
they are tUn, membranaceous, and long, so that in very small 
fish each part of the roe appears as one ovum, as if the fish ' 
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wliich are said to have a crumbling roe bad but two ora, for 
it is not one ovum but many, and therefore it may be resolyed 
into many. 

12. In the uterus of birds the ragina is below, fleshy and 
tough, but the part near the diaphragm membranaceous and 
yery thin, so that the eggs appear to be outside the uterus. 
In large birds the membrane is more conspicuous, and if 
inflated through the vagina, it swells and enlarges at places ; 
in small birds these pa^ are not conspicuous. The uterus 
of oviparous quadrupeds, as the tortoise, lizard, fro^, and 
such Ukc, is of the same nature, for the vagina below is one 
and fleshy, but the division and the ova are higher up and 
near the diaphragm. 

13. In those apodal creatures which are outwardly vivi* 
parous and inwardly oviparous, as the sharks and selachea 
—[The selachea are apodal, furnished with cills, and vivi- 
parous] — the uterus is divided, and as in birds, it com* 
mences below and extends towards the diaphragm. The 
ova are situated between the division, and above near the 
diaphragm ; and the animal is produced from the ovum afWr 
this has descended into the open space. 

14. The difference between the uteri of these flsh and 
others may be studied more accurately in drawings of dis* 
sections. Serpents also differ much both among themselves 
and from other animals, for all serpents except the viper are 
oviparous ; this one is viviparous, though at first internally 
oviparous, wherefore, in many respects, its uterus resembles 
that of the cartilaginous fishes. The uterus of the serpent 
is long, like the body, and descends downwards, beginning 
from one duct and continuing on either side of the spine as 
far as the diaphragm, as if ei^ were a passage, in whidi the 
ova are placed in order : these ova are not extruded singly, 
but connected together like a chain. 

15. In all animals that are eitiier internally or extemallT 
viviparous, tiie uterus is situated above the abdomen; in aU 
oviparoua creatures it is placed below, near the loins. Thmo 
that are externally viviparoua, but intemall;^ oviparous, par- 
take of both characters, for the lower part m which the ova 
are situated is near the loins, the other part whence the ova 
are extruded above the intestinea. And there is also tiiis 
difference in the uteri of animala: those whiA have hocna 
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and not teeth in both jaws hare cotyledons in the pregnant 
utenia, and some of those also with teeth in both jaws, as the 
hare, the mouse, and the bat. But other firiparous animals 
with teeth in both jaws, and with feet, have a smooth uterus. 
The embryo is not united to the cotyledon, but to the 
womb. This is the manner of the internal and external 
heterogeneous parts of animals, 

Chaptie II. 
1. Of the homogeneous parts of animals, the blood is com- 
moato sanrameous animals ; and so is the part in which it 
is contained, which is called a rein ; analogous to these, in 
exsanguineous animals are the serum and the fibre, lliat 
which especiall;^ constitutes the body is flesh or its analopie : 
the bone and its analogue; the spine and the cartilage. 
Kext to this we place the skin, membranes, sinews, hair, 
nails, and their analogue ; after these, adeps, fat, and ezcre^ 
mentitions matters ; then are fieces, phlegm, and bile, both 
the yellow and the black. 

2. But inasmuch as the blood and the veins seem to 
occupy the chief place, we will first of all speak of these, 
both lor other reasons, and because former writers do not 
appear to have described them rightly. The difficulty of 
understanding them is the reason of their errors, for in 
dead animals, the nature of the principal veins is obscure, 
for they collapse as soon as the blooa has escaped, and it 
pours out of them as from a vessel. No part of the bodj, 
except the veins, contabs any blood, except the heart, which 
has a little ; but it is all in the veins. In living creatures 
their nature cannot be distinguished, for they are internal, 
and out of sight ; so that those who consider them onlj in 
dead and disMcted animals, cannot see their principal ori- 
gins. But some, by the examination of emaciated persons, 
nave distinguished the origin of the veins, from the appear^ 
ance of those which are extemaL 

8. For Syennesis,Va Cyprian physician, speaks thus: 
^The larger veins are thus constituted. From the navel 
around tM loins, through the back to the lungs, under the 
breasti ; that from the right to the left, and that from the 

* fl^eniient, a phy ticisa of Crpnis. Tcfj littk is known of him i 
ks mifi bsfo fired m or before the fourth eoitiiry B.a . j 
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left to the right. That from the left, through the lirer to 
the kidney and the testicle ; that from the right to the spleen, 
the kidney, and the testide, and from thence to the ^nis.'* 

4. Diogenes* of ApoUonia writes thus: ''The Tems are 
thus placed in man. There are two reiy large (mes, which 
extend through the stomacli by the spine of the back, one 
" to the right and the other to the Idft, each to the 1^ nearest 
itself, and upwards to the head by the collar>bone, andthrough 
the neck. From these great reins others extend through the 
whole of the body, from the right to the right side, and from 
the left to the left side. The largest are two from the heart, 
surrounding the spine of the back ; and others, a little higher 
up, through the breasts under the arm-pits, each to the hand 
nearest itself; and the one is called the splenetic, the other 
the hepatic Tein. 

6. ** The extremity of these reins is divided, one branch 
goes to the thumb, and another to the wrist, and from these 
many small branches are extended upon each hand, and the 
fingers ; and others, smaller still, branch off from these first * 
veins, from the right side to the liver, from the left to the 
spleen and kidneys. The veins, which go to the legs, are 
divided near the junction, and extend through the whole 
thigh ; but the largest of these extends to the back of the 
thigh, and appears thick ; another, less thick, passes through 
the inside of the thigh, and afterwards veins extend by the 
knee to the leg and foot. As on the hands, they are distri- 
buted upon the tarsus of the foot, and from thence to the toes. 

G. **A. number of small veins are distributed on the 
stomach and the lungs. Those that extend to the head, 
through the jugular region, appear large in the neck. Erom 
the extremity of each of these many vems are distributed 
upon the head, some on the right siae to the left, others on 
the left side to the right, they all end near the ear. And 
there is a second vein upon the neck on each side, 8ome> 
what less than the other, to which the principal veins of j 

the neck are united. These pass inwards, through the 
neck, and from each of theih veins pass beneatji the 
shoulder-blade and to the hands ; and near the splenetic and 

^ ])ioffeiMtof ApoUcmiawMsaammontiiatiinlphilofopherof Ci^ 
in the fifth oentii^ B.a Ho wrote a work, wtpi #6#imc, in which ho 
tvetted of ttotiiiol phfloiopl^ m tho widoii toiM of Iho wordot ftw firog* 
JMti 010 itm ffitenti of whidi this «Mlod bf Aristotlo is the kMifMk 
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hepatic Teins there appear othon a little less, which thejr 
difide when any disease attacks the skin ; but the heiMitic 
and splenetic reins are dinded for any disease in the neigh- 
bouriiood of the stomach. 

7. Other reins pass from these, beneath the breasts; 
and there are other small ones, which proceed from each of 
these through the spinal marrow to the testicles, and others 
beneath the skin, through the flesh, reach^ the kidneys ; in 
men they terminate upon the testicles, in women on the 
uterus. The first reins from the stomach are wider, and 
literwards become smaller, until thej pass orer from the 
rieht to the left, and from the left to the right ; these are 
cidled the spermatic reins. The thickest blood is beneath 
the flesh, but that which is in excess in these places be- 
comes thm, and warm, and frothy." These are the opinions 
of Syennesis and Diogenes. 

8. Polybus* writes thus : ''There are four pair of reins, one 
from the back of the head through the neck, on the outside, 
near the spine on either side, as far as the thighs and the 
lees, afterwards through the legs to the ancles, on the out- 
side, and to the feet. Wherefore, in complaints of the back 
and thigh, they diride the reins upon the poplitic region, or 
ancles, on the outside. Another pair of reins pass from the 
head, by the ears, through the neck, these are called the 
insular reins ; and others within, near the spine, lead by the 
loms to the testicles and the thighs, and through the poplitic 
region on the inside, and through the leg to the inner part 
of the ande, and the feet ; whereforo, in complaints of^the 
Icrins and testides, they bleed in the poplitic region and andes. 

9. ** The tiiird nair of reins, from the temple through the 
neck, and beneath the scapula, reach the luncs ; those from 
the right to the left, under the breast, to the spleen and 
kidneys ; and those frt>m the left to the right side, from the 
lungs, under the breast, and lirer, and udney ; and both 
end beneath the testides. The fourth pair from the forepart 
<»f the head and the eyes, under the neck and collar-bones ; 
fitMD thence they extend through the humerus to the dbow. 
and through the cubitus to the wrist and the fingers, and 
throng the lower part of the arm to the arm-pitiy and the 

> F^7bai|apopaorH^poaralif,aniiti?t ofthtkUndor Obtt ha 
-""-•^"-1 to Usk 
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upper part of the lungs. The one reaches as far as the 
spleen, the other to the liver; afterwards they both pass 
over the abdomen to the pudendum.'* 

Chaptbb III. 

1. The opinions of other persons are nearly these; and 
there are other physiologists, but they have not treated so 
accurately of tne veins. But all ame in placing thdr 
origin in the head and brain^ in whicn they are incorrect. 
But, as I have remarked before, it is difficult to discern the 
course of the veins ; indeed, it is impossible to understand 
them unless a person will examine animals which, after 
emaciation, have been killed by strangulation. The follow- 
ing is the nature of the veins : There are two veins in the 
interior of the chest, near the spine ; the larger of these is 
placed forward, the smaUer is behind ; the larger is inclined 
to the ri|;ht side, the smaller to the left ; and this by some 
persons is callea the aorta^ from the sinewy portion which 
IS seen in dead animals. 

2. These veins have their origin in the heart, for they 
pass completely through the other intestines, and always 
preserve the character of veins. The heart is, as it were, a 
part of them, and especially of the more forward and larger 
one, for these veins are above and below, and the heart is in 
the middle of them. The heart of all animals contains cavi* 
ties, but in the heart of very small animals the largest cavity is 
scarcely perceptible, in moderately sized animals the second 
cavity is scarcely visible, but in large animals they are all 
three distinct enough.. And when the apex of the heart is 
turned forwards, as I have observed, the principal cavity is 
on the right side, and above it the least is on the left side, 
and the middle-sized one is between them ; the two smaUer 
are fiir less than the greater. 

8. All these are perforated towards the lungs, but iln* 
perceptibly so from the minuteness of the passage, except 
m one place. The ^reat vein is suspended mm, the upper 
portion of the principal cavity, and on the right side ; after- 
wards through the cavity a vein extends affain, as if the 
vein were a part of the cavity in which the blood stagnates. 
The aorta has its origin from the middle cavity, but in a dif* 
ferent manner from the vein, for it communicates with the 
heart by a much narrower pasi age^ and the veiniscontiniied 
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through the heart. But the aorta passes from the heart, and 
the great rein is membranous and like skin, but the aoita is 
narrow and very sinewy, and as it is continued towards the 
head and the lower parts of the body, it becomes narrow and 
quite sinewy. 

4. A portion of the great rein is first of all extended up- 
wards from the heart to the luns;, and to the junction of 
the aorta, this rein bein^^ undiyided and large : from this 
place it dindes into two branches, the one towards the lung, 
and the other to the spine and the lowest rertebra of the 
neck. The branch which goes to the lungs is first divided 
into two branches, and afterwards it is continued upon every 
tube and passage of the lungs, greater to the greater, and 
less to the less, so as to leave no part in which there is not 
a passage and a small vein. These last are invisible from their 
mmute size, so that the whole lung seems to be full of blood. 

5. And the passages from the vein are above the tubes which 
extend from the trachea. And the vein which is continued 
npon the vertebra of the neck, and upon the spinal column, 
returns again to the spine, asHomer writes in his poems : ''He 
cut off the whole vein which passes up the back and returns 
i^ainto the neck;"* and£x>mthisvein branchesextendtoeach 
no and to each vertebra ; but that which is upon the vertebra 
near the kidneys branches in two directions. These branches^ 
then, of the g^eat vein are subdivided in this manner. 

6. And above these, firom that part which is continued firom 
the heart, the whole is again divided into two directions, for 
some reach to the sides and the clavicles, and afterwards 
through the armpits to the arms, in the human subject, but 
in quiMlrupeds to the fore-legs, to the wings in birds, and to 
the pectoial fins in fishes. The commencements of these veins, 
when they are first of all divided, are called jugular veins ; 
and having branched off in the neck from the great vein, they 
are continued to the trachea of the lungs. And if these 
veins are hold on the outside, men fall down dead with in«^ 
•ennbility, with dosed eyes, but without choking. 

7. Extending in this manner, and receivinff uie trachea 
between them, they reach the place where the jaws unite 
with'the head; and tupm firom this point they are divided 
into firar veins^ one of which bends backwards and descendi 
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through the neck and Bhoulder, tnd meets the fint diritiooL 
of the rein by the joint of the arm ; the other portion ter- 
minates in the hand and fingers ; and anotlier branch ex- 
tends from each part near the ear to the brain, where it 
is dirided into many small branches upon the membrane 
which surrounds the brain. 

8. The brain never contains blood in any animal^ nor does 
any Toin, small or great, terminate upon it ; but some of 
the other branches that e](tend from tnis rein surround the 
brain in a circle, and others, end upon the organs of sense 
and the teeth in rerj small veins. In the same manner, 
also, the branches of the smaller vein, which is called the 
aortiE^ are divided : they are continued beside those of the 
great vein, but the tul>es are smaller and the branches less 
than those of the great vein. 

Chaptxs IV. 

1. The veins, then, are thus distributed in the parts above 
the heart, but the part of the great vein whidi is below the 
heart passes through the middle of the diaphragm, and is 
united to the aorta and spinal column by membranous flaodd 
passages. From this a short and vride vein passes through 
the liver, from which many similar branches extend to the 
liver, and disappear upon it. There are two branehes of the 
vein, one of which terminates upon the diaphragm, and what 
is called the prsecordia, the other returns through the arm* 
pit to the right arm, and unites with the other veins near 
the interior part of the elbow. For this reason phjrsidaiis 
treat certain diseases of the liver by venesection in this vein. 
2. From the left of this there is a short and wide vein, 
which reaches to the spleen, and the branches of this vein 
are lost upon this organ, and another portion branching off ^ 
in the same way from the left the great vein p asses up to 
the left arm, except that the last-mentioned pass through 
the liver, but this one through the spleen. Other branches 
also separate from the great vein, the one to the omentum, ^ 
the other to the pancreas ; and £h>m this many veins extend * 
through the mesenterium, and all end there in one great 
vein, which passes through the whole intestine and the 
stomach, as ur as theoMophagus; and many veins braaek 
off from them around these paits. 
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8. Both the aorta and the great yein contintie as far as 
the kidney each as a single duct ; from this point they are 
more closely united to the spinal column, and are each di- 
Tided into two parts, like the letter lambda (A), and the 
great rein is nlaced farther back than the aorta. The 
aorta is more aosely united to the spinal column, near the 
heart, and the junction is formed by small sinewy reins. 

4. The aorta leares the heart as a large hoUow passage, 
but as it advances it becomes narrower and more sinewy. 
From the aorta, veins extend also to the mesenterium, like 
those from the great vein, but far -inferior in size, for they are 
narrow and muscular. They terminate in small hollow 
muscular veins. No branch of the aorta extends to the 
liver and the spleen, but the branches of either vein extend 
to each hip, and both touch upon the bone. Branches 
reach the kidney both from the great vein and the aorta ; 
they do not, however, enter the cavity, but are taken up in 
the' substance of the kidney. 

5. Two other strong and continuous passages reach from 
the aorta to the blaodery and others from the cavity of 
the kidney; but these do not communicate with the 
great vein. From the centre of each kidney a hollow 
sinewy vein passes through the other veins to the spinal 
column; first of all they disappear upon each hip, and 
then appear again in branches towards the hip ; their ex.- 
tremities are distributed upon the bladder and penis in 
tiie male, and upon the uterus in the female ; no branch 
of the great vein passes to the uterus, but many and thick 
ones reach it from the aorta. 

6. From the aorta and great vein branches are distributed 
to the nates ; at first they are large and hollow, afterwards 
thev pass through the legs, ending upon the feet and toes ; 
and others again pass through the nates and thighs, alter- 
nately from right to left^ and they join with oUier veins 
below the knees. 

7. The nature and origin of the veins are evident from this 
description. In all sanguineous animals, the nature and oriein 
of the principal veins are the saine,but the multitude of smaUer 
veins is not alike in all, for neither aretiieparts of the same 
nature, nor do all possess the same parts. B^or are the veins 
CfuaUy apparent in aU animals ; but they are more manifest i)ii 
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tbose which have most blood, and in the largest creaturM; hut 
in those animals which are small, and hare not much blood, 
either by nature or from excess in fat, they are not so etsil j 
investigated, for some of the passages are confused, like 
rivulets that are lost in beds of mud ; and there are some 
animals which have but few, and these fibres instead of veins. 
The great vein is very conspicuous in all, even the smiUest 
animals. 

CHAPTn Y. 

1. The following is the nature of the sinews of animsls. 
The origin of these, also, is in the breast, for there is a 
sinew in the nriucipal cavity of the heart itself )* and that 
which is callea the aorta is a sinewy vein, for its termina- 
tions are always sinewy, for they are not hollow, and are 
extensible, like the sinews wluch end upon the bending of 
the bones : for it is not the nature of sinews to be con* 
tinuous from one origin, like the veins, for the veins have 
the whole form of the body as in outline sketches, so that 
in emaciated subjects the whole mass i^pears full of veins, 
for the same place is occupied by veins in lean persons that 
in fat ones is flesh. 

2. The sinews are drawn round the joints and flexures of 
the bones ; but, if their nature were continuous, the con- 
tinuation would be evident in emaciated persons. Tlie 
principal parts of the sinews are around the psrt of the 
body appropriated to leaping, and this is called the poplee. 
Another double sinew is the tendon of the neck, and the epi- 
tonus and the sinew of the shoulder, which aid in the support 
of the body. The sinews around the joints have not re- 
ceived any name, for all the bones where they *re contiguofos 
are bound together by the sinews. 

8. And there are many sinews round all the bones ; there 
are none in the hc«d ; but the sutures of the skull are 
adapted to each other. It is the nature of sinew to tear 
reaoily lengthwise, but across the fibre it is indivisible, 
and it is verv extensible. The sinews are surrounded by 
a mucous, white, and gelatinous fluid, br which they are 
nourished^ and firom whidithey seem to dierive their origin. 
The vein does not alter its form by eombustioii, but tiie 
sinew is entirely destroyed. Neithier does it unite after 
division. 
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4. Numbness does not take place in tbose parts of the 
body which contain no sinews. The sinews are most abnnd« 
ant on the hands and feet, and on the ribs and shoulder* 
blades, and round the neck and arms. All sanguineous 
animals haye sinews ; but in those which have not jointed 
limbs, and are without feet and hands, the sinews are small 
and inconspicuous, so that in fishes thej are most distinct 
near the fins. 

Chaptsb VI. 

1. Thi fibres are between the sinews and the reins ; but 
some of them are moistened with serum, and thejr extend 
from the sinews to the veins, and from the reins to the 
sinews. There is also another kind of fibre, which is pro- 
duced in the blood of most, but not of all animals. Wnen 
this is extracted from the blood, it does not coagulate, but 
if it is not taken out of the blood it coagulates. These 
fibres are present in the blood of most animals, but not in 
that of the stag, prox,* and bubalis,' and some others ; so 
that their UomL does not coagulate like that of other 
animals: the blood of stags is very like that of hares; 
for in both of these coagulation takes place; not firm, as 
in other animals, but tremblinp;, like that of milk, if no co- 
agulating substance is put into it. The blood of the 
bubalis coagulates more thicklj, only a little less so than 
that of sheep. This is the nature of veins, sinews^'and 
fibres. 

chapteb yn. 

1. Thb bones of animals depend upon one bone, and are 
connected with each other, like the veins ; and there is no 
■uch thins as a separate bone. In all animals with bones 
the spinu column is their origin. The spinal column is 
made up of vertebne, and extends firom the head to the hips. 
All the vertebnD are perforated; the upper part of the 
bead ia a bone joined to the last vertebral and is cslled the 
akully the saw-like part is the suture. 

2. This is not alike in all animals, for the cranium of 
some consists of a single bone, as in the iog; in others it 
it compound, as in the human subject The female hoa 
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one suture, in a circle ; the male has three, meeting at the ' 
top of the head, like a tilangle ; and human skulls hare heen 
seen without sutures. The h«id is not composed of four 
bones, but of six ; two of these are placed aooye the ears, 
and are small compared with the rest. 

8. From the head the jaw-bones descend. All other ani- 
mals move the lower jaw, the riyer-crocodile alone moTCS 
the upper jaw. In the jaws are the order of the teeth, which 
are honj, m some parts they are perforated, in others ther 
are not. These are the only bones too hard to be enjgraTed. 

4. From the spinal-column, which is the point of union, ori* 
ginate the clavicles and ribs ; the breast luso is placed upon 
the ribs, and some of these are united, others are not, for 
no animal has a bone round the stomach. There are also 
the scapuhe upon the shoulders, and these are conti* 
nued upon the arms, and those again to the hands ; and 
in all animals with fore legs the nature of the bone is 
the same. 

5. At the extremity of the lower part of the spinal co- 
lumn, and next to the hij), is the socket, and the bones 
of the lower extremity, with those of the thigh and kg, 
which are called the colenes. The ancles form a portion 
of these, and the part called the spur in all creatures with 
ancles. Continuous with these are the bones of the feet. 
Viviparous animals with blood and feet do not differ much 
in their bones, but rather by analogy, in hardness, softness, 
and size. Again, some of the bones contain marrow, whilst 
others, in the same animal, have none. 

6. Some animals do not appear to have any marrow at all 
in their bones, as the lion, whose bones are very small and 
slight : or there may be marrow in a few of its bones, as ii 
those of the thigh and fore leg ; otherwise, in the lion, thi 
bones are particularly solid, for they are sufficiently bard U 
emit fire uke stones on concussion. The dolphin abo bai 
bones, but it has no spine, like fish. Some sanc;uineoii8 ani 
malsdifferpartiallyfromthese,asthedassofbirdB. Inothen 
as fish, the Dones are only analogous, for viviparoua fiah hav 
a cartUaginous spine, like those which are called adachea 
the oviparous fisb have a spina, which is like the backlK»i 
ofquadrapeds. 

7. It is a peculiarity in fish that some species haiTe tiiui 
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r» in the flesh separated from each other. Serpents are 
fishy for their hack-bone is spinous ; among oviparous 
quadrupeds the greater animals hare a bony vertebral 
column ; the lesser have a spinous one. 

8. For all sanguineous animals have either a bony, or a 
apinous column. The remamder of the bones exist in some 
animals, but not in others, for if thejr have the limbs, they 
have the bones belonging to them ; for those that have not 
hind and fore legs lulve not hams, nor are they present 
in those animals which possess limbs unlike those of quad- 
rupeds, for in these they vaiy in size and proportion. Thia 
is the nature of the bones of animals. 

Chaptxb VIII. 

1. Cabtilaob is of the same nature as bone, but it differs 
in tiie greater and less, and neither bone nor cartilage are 
reproduced if they are cut off. In sanguineous and vivi- 
narous animals living on the land the cartilage is imper- 
forate, and does not contain marrow, like the b^es ; but the 
flat selachea, which have a cartilaginous s]^ine, have a carti- 
lage analogous to bone containing a liquid marrow.^ Vivi- 
parous animals, with feet, have cartilage about their ears^ 
nostrils, and extremities of their bones. 

Chaptbb IX. 

1. Thebb is another class of parts, which, though not the 
same as these, are not very different, as nails, hooft, daws, 
and horns, and besides these, the beak of birds which alone 
possess this part For these are both flexible and fissile. 
But bone is neither flexible nor fissile, but brittle ; and 
the colour of horns, nails, daws, and hoofs follow the 
colour of the skin and the hair; for in black animals the 
horns are black, and so are the daws and hoo£i in those 
with daws; in white animals they aro white. There are 
also intermedbte colours, the nails also are of the same 
nature. 

2. But the teeth are like bones; wherefore, in bkck men, 
XUiiopiana, and such like, the teeth and the bones are 
wUta, but the nails are black, like the rest of the skin. 
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The honiB of most animals are hollow at their base, and 
aurronnd a bony process on their heads ; but at the ex* 
tremitr the horn is solid and single. The stag's horns are 
solid throughout, and dirided ; and these animals alone cast 
their horns; this is done annually, if they are not cut 
off. Concerning those that are cat off, we shall speak here* 
after. 

8. The horns are more nearly allied to skin than to bone, 
so that in Phrygia and elsewhere there are oxen which 
bare the power of moving their horns, as they do their 
ears ; and of those which hare nails (and all that hare 
toes have nails, and those that have feet have toes, except 
the elephant, which has its toes undivided, and scarcely 
diitinfi;uished, and no nails at all)— and of those with nails» 
some have straight nails, like men, others crooked, aa the 
lion among beasts, and the eagle amongst birds. 

Chaptib X. 

1. This is the nature of hair and its analogues and skin. 
All viviparous animals, with feet, have luur; oviparoua 
animals, with feet, have scaly plates ; and those fish alone 
which produce friable ova are covered with scales ; for the 
conger and murmia amonglong fish have not such ova, and 
the eel produces no ova. The hair differs in thickness, thin* 
ness, and size, according to its situation, both in the parts of 
the body which it occupies, and the nature of the skin, for 
upon thick skins the hair is generally harsh and thick, 
the hair is both thicker and longer in the hollow and 
moist parts of the body, if they are such as to be covered 
with hair. 

2. And the case is similar in those animals which are 
covered with plates or scales. It animals covered with soil 
hair are placed in good pastures their hair will become 
coarser ; and, on the contnry, it becomes finer and leaa in 
those that have coarse hair. Warm and cold situationa also 
make a difference, for the hair of natives of vrarm dimatee 
is harah, but it is soft in those of colder dimatea. Straight 
hair is soft, crisped hair is harsh. 

8. It is the nature of hair to split; and different kinds 
of hair are dissimilar in excess and deficiency ; some are to 
ehanged bj harshneis aa to bear slight resemblance to hair^ 
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and are more like spinet, as in the hedgehog, wherein they 
resemble nails. So again the nails in some animals are not 
different from bones in point of hardness. 

4. Man has the thinnest skin in proportion to his size« 
There is a mucous, glutinous fluid in the skin of all animals, 
less in some, more in others, as in the skins of oxen, from 
which glue is made ; and sometimes ^lue is made from fishes. 
When the skin alone is cut it is insensible, especially 
that u[>on the head, from the absence of flesh between that 
and the bone. Wherever the skin is without flesh it does 
not unite again after being cut, as the thin part of the 
cheek, the prepuce, and the eyelid. In all animals the skin 
is continuous, and it is only wanting in places where there 
are natural passages for exudation, and at the mouth 
and nails. All sanguineous animals hare a skin; all, 
however, have not mur, but those which are described 

•above. 

5. The colour of the hair changes in men as they grow 
old, and the hair becomes grev. This takes place in other 
animals, but not so remarkably as in the horse. The hair 
be^;ins to grow white from the extremity. Most white 
animals are white from their birth, wherefore it is plain 
that whiteness does not arise from dryness, as some persons 
suppose, for no animal is bom dry. ^ In the exanthematous 
disease, called whiteness, all the hair becomes hoary ; and 
some patients, who have suffered from illness, after the hair 
has fifulen off on recovery, have regained their dark-coloured 
hair. Hair which is covered up becomes white more 
readily than that which is exposea to the air ; in man the 
temples are the first to grow grey, and the fore part of 
the nead before the hind part, and last of all the hair on 
the pubes. 

6. Some of the hair exists on the body at the period 
of birth, and some appears afterwards. In man alone the 
hair on the head, eyelashes, and eyebrows exist at birth. 
The hair on the pubes, in the armpits, and on the chin ap^ 
pear successively after birth, so that the parts on which 
the hair appears at birth, and those onwhidS it mms after* 
wards are the same in number. Li old age the nair on the 
head especially is the fiirst to fiul, and falls off. This is 
only in fronts for no one ever becomes bald on the back 
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of the head. The Bmoothiiess on the crown of the head 
18 called baldness, that upon the eyebrows depiktion; 
neither of these takes place before the commencement of 
puberty. 

7. Children, women, and eunuchs nerer become bald. If 
a person be castrated before puberty, the hair which crows 
after birth nerer makes its appearance ; if after puberty 
these alone fall off, except the hair on the nubes. Women 
have no hair upon the chin, excepting a lew of those in 
whom the catamenia have ceased, and the priestesses in 
Caria : and this appears ominous of future events. Women 
also hare other hair, but not much. There are some 
persons, both male and female, who from their birth are 
without the hair which grows after birth ; but those per- 
sons are barren who have not hair on the pubes. 

8. The rest of the hair grows proportionally, either more 
or less. That upon the h^ ^ws the most, then that on 
the chin, and thm hair most oi all. The eyebrows crow so 
thick upon some aged persons as to be cut off, for they arsi 
placed upon the symphysis of the bone ; and this Doing 
separated in old persons, a more abundant moisture exudes. 
Those on the eyelids do not grow, but they fall off, 
when persons come to puberty, and especially in those off 
warm sexual desires ; they become grey very slowly. If the 
hair is plucked out during the period of growth, it comes 
again, but not after it has done growing. 

9. Every hair has at its root a glutinous moisture, which 
will adhere to anything with which it comes in contact, 
eoon after it is drawn out. In spotted animals the spots 
exist both in the hair and upon the skin, and upon the skin 
of the tonffue. As for the beard, some persons have a thick 
one, both beneath the chin and upon it ; in others, theee 
parts are smooth, and the beard is on the cheeks. Those 
who have smooth chins are least likely to become bald. The 
hair grows in some diseases, as in phthisis especiallj, 
and in old age, and upon dead bodies, and the hair Deeomes 
harder instrad of softer. The same is the case with the 
nails. In persons of strong passions, the hair that is bom 
with them decreasee. while that which comes after birth in* 
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to become bald ; and if they haye this disease after they are 
•', J bald, the hair sometimes ^ws again. The hair, when 

I' * ; cut off, does not grow again from the extremity, but in« 

f; ; creases by growth from the root. The scales of fishes 

fi ' become har£r and thicker, and in those that are growing 

I thin and old they become still harder. The hair and wooi, 

r . of old animals becomes thicker, though the quantity de« 

; creases ; and the hoofs and claws enlarge as the^ grow old, 

n ' and the beaks of birds. And the daws grow in the same 

[( \ray as the nails. 

, j 11. Feathered animals, like birds, do not change their 

; ) ' colour by ace, excepting the crane, for this bird is ash- 

^ coloured, and becomes black by age. But from the change 

of season, when it becomes cold, some of those baring but 
one colour, bUck or my, become white, as the crow, 
sparrow, and swaUow ; but none of those which are white 
become bUck. At different seasons of the year many birds 
chance the colour of their plumage, so as to render it mfficult 
for &ose who are not acquaintea with tbem to recognise 
them. 

12 And man^ animals change their colour with a change 
of water; for in one place they are bUck, and in another 
white ; and the same thing takes place at the season of co- 
ition. There are many waters of such a nature that if 
•beep drink of them before sexual intercourse, they produce 
UadL lambs ; as at that which is called the cold riyer in the 
Thracian Chalcis (in Astjrritis). And in Antandria there 
are two riyers, one of which turns the sheep white, the 
other black ; and the Scamander appears to make the sheep 
ydlow, wlterefore some people tlunk that Uomer called 
the Scamander the Xanthus. 

13. Other animals haye no hair internally, nor upon the 
bottom of their feet, though it is on the upper part. The 
hare alone has hair on the inside of its cheeks, and upon 
its feet, and the mysticetus* has no teeth in its mouth, 
but hairs, like hog*s bristles. The hair, if it is cut oi!^ 
increases below, but not aboye. Feathers do not grow 
either aboye or below, but fall out. The wing of the oee, 
if it is plucked off^ does not grow acain, nor that of any 
other cmtore whidi has an undiyided wing; nor does tbie 
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eting of the bee grow after it is plucked out, but the tnimal 
diM. 

CnAPTEB XI. 

1. Thxbe are membranes in all sanguineoua animals. Mem- 
brane is like a dense thin skin, but it differs in kind, for it t 
is neither divisible nor extensible. There is a membrane ¥ 
round every bone and every intestine, both in the greater \\ 
and smaller animals ; they are inconspicuous in small ani- f^ 
rnsls, owing to their thinness and small size. The principal p 
membranes are two, which surround the brain, one round t 
the bones of the head, and this is stronger and thicker than 
that round the brain itself; and after these, the membrane 
which surrounds the heart. A thin membrane does not 
unite after it has been cut asunder, and the bones, when de- 
prived of their membranes, become inflamed. 

2. The omentum is a membrane. All sanguineous ani- 
mals have an omentum ; in some it is fat, in others it con- 
tains no fat. In viviparous animals, with cuttme teeth in 
both jaws, it has its origin and is suspended from the middle 
of the stomach, where it app^urs like a suture of this organ. 
In those that have not teeth in both jaws, it is suspended 
in the same wav from the principal stomach. 

8. The bbdcfer also is membranous, but its character is 

different, for it is extensible. All animals have not a 

bladder, but all viviparous animals have this organ, and the 

tortoise alone of oviparous animals. When the bladder is | ; 1 

cut it does not re-unite, except at the very origin of the 

urethra, or only very rarelv, for it has happened sometimes. 

No moisture passes into the bladder of dead animals ; but 

in living creatures there are dry compounds, from whidi are 

formed the stones that are found in persons labouring under 

this disease ; sometimes they are oi such a nature in the 

1 bladder as to differ in nothing from shells, l^iis, then, is 

i the nature of veins, sinews, and skins, and of muscle and 

\ membrane ; and of hair, nails, daws, boob, horns, teeth and 

i beaksi and of cartilage, bone, and their analogues. 

y Chaptbb XIL 

; 1. Ib aU sanguineous animals, flesh, and that which is liie 

\ flesh, ii between the skin and the bcmeyor what is analogoua 

i ■ » 
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to bone ; for the same relation which a apine bears to a bone, 
18 iJso borne by flesh to that which is like flesh, in animals 
possessing bones and spines. The flesh can be divided in 
ererj direction, and so is unlike sinews and reins, which 
can onlj- be divided in their length. The flesh disappears 
in emaciated animals, giving place to veins and fibres. Those 
animals which can obtoin abundance of good food have fat 
instead of flesh. 

2. Those that have much flesh hare smaller veins and 
redder blood, and their intestines and stomachs are small ; 
but those which have large veins and dark blood, and large 
intestines and great stomachs, have also less flesh, for those 
that have fat flesh have small intestines. 

Chaptxb XIII. 

1. Anxps and fat difler from each other, for fafc is alwajs 
brittle, and coagulates upon cooling, but sdeps is liquid, and 
does not coagulate; and broths made from animals with 
adeps do not thicken, as from the horse and hog, but that 
maae from animals with fat thickens, as firom the sheep and 
goat These substances also differ in situation, for the 
Sdeps is between the skin and the flesh ; but the fat only 
exists upon the eztremilj of the flesh. In adipose animals 
the omentum is adipose, in fat animals it is fattj : for the 
animals vrith cutting teeth in both jaws are adipose, those 
that have not cutting teeth in both jaws are fat. 

2. Of tho viscera in some animals the liver is full of 
adepa, as in the cartikginous fishes, for oil is procured from 
these during the process of decomposition, the cartilagi- 
nous fish are particularljr free from adeps on their fle^i, 
but the adeps is separated on the stomach. The fat also 
of Ashes is adipose, and does not coagulate ; and some ' 
animals are furnished with adeps on the flesh, and others 
i^Mrt from the flesh; and those creatures in which the 
adept is not separated from the flesh have less of this 
•obstance on the stomach and omentum, as the eel: for 
these creatures have little fat on the omentum. In most 
animals the adeps collects principallj upon the abdomen^ 
espedall J in those which take little exercise. 

8. The brain of adipose animals is unctuous^ as in swine ; 
that of fatty animals la dry. Of all the viscera the kidnej* 
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t are Buironnded by the greatest quantity of adepa in all ani« 
' mala ; that on the right tide is alwara the leaat adipose ; 
and let there be erer so much adeps, there is always a spaoo 
left between the kidneys. They are also the most fatty of 
the viscera, and especially in sheep, for this animal some* 
times dies from the entire concealment of its kidneys in fi^ 
This excessive fat around the kidneys arises mm good 
pasture, as in the Leontine territory of Sicily ; wherefore 
also in the evening they drive away the sheep which have 
been feeding during the day, in order that they may take 
' less food. 

4. The fat around the pupil of the eye is common to all 
animals ; for all have fat m this part, that possess it, and are 
not hard-eyed. Fat animals, ooth male and female, are 
more inclined to be barren, and all old animals become fat 
more readfly tlian voung ones, especially when thev increase 
in depth, having obtained their proper width and length. 

Chaptsb XIV. 

1. The following is the nature of the blood. This is most 
essential and common to all sanguineous animals, and is not 
superadded, but exists in all animals that are not in a perish- 
ing condition. All the blood is in a vessel called the veins, 
but in no other part of the body, except the heart. The 
blood of all animals has no sense of touch, nor has the excre- 
mentitious matter in the stomach ; neither have the brain, nor 
the marrow, any sensation of touch ; but wherever the flesh 
is divided, the olood flows in the living subject, unless the 
flesh is pNerishinff. It is the nature of the blood to have a 
sweet juice, as lon^ as it is healthy and a red colour, and 
that is bad which either by nature or disease is black. Tbe 
best kind of blood is neither very thick nor thin, unless it 
is vitiated either b^ nature or disease. 

2. In living animals it is always warm and moist, but 
when taken out of the animal the blood of all creatures eo- 
agulales, except that of the stag and deer, and periiaps soma 
others of the same nature. The blood of all other creatnrei 
coagulates, unless the flbre is taken out of it. Bullock's 
blood coagulates faster than that of anv otiier animals. 
Amongst sanguineous animals, those which ace both inter- 
nally and externally viviparous, have the most blood, and 
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after tbem the OTiparous Banguineous animals ; thoae which 
are well disposed, either hy nature or by health, have not a 
great deal of blood, as in those that have just drank ; nor 
a Tery little, as in those which are Teiy fat. Fat animals 
baTe pure blood, though the quantity is small ; as they be« 
come more fat they lose a portion of their blood, for fat is 
free from blood. Fat is not corruptible, but blood and the 
parts that contain blood are Tery corruptible ; of these the 
parts surrounding the bones are most corruptible. 

8. Man has the thinnest and purest blood, that of the ox 
and ass is the thickest and blackest of all Tiviparous ani« 
mals. The blood is thicker and blacker in the lower than in 
the upper parfc of animals. The blood palpitates in the veins 
alike m all animals ; this alone of all the fluids exists in every 
part of the body of living subjects, and as long only as ther 
are alive. The blood first of all exists in the heart of all 
animals before it is distributed through the body. When de- 
prived of their blood, or if the greater part escapes, theyfaint 
awar ; but when a very great deal is lost, they die. When 
the blood becomes very much liquefied, illness ensues, for it 
becomes like serum, and flows through in such a manner, 
that some have perspired blood ; and when taken out of the 
body, it does not coagulate into a mass, but into separate 
and divided portions. ^ 

4. In sleeping animals, the blood in the extremities 
is diminisheo, so that it does not flow freely when they 
are pricked. Blood is formed fit>m serum, and fat from 
blood. When the blood becomes diseased, hsmorrhoids 
are produced, either in the nose or anus, and a disease 
called ixia.' When the blood becomes corrupted in the 
bod^, pus is formed, and from pus a scab. The blood 
in females differs from that of males, for it is more thick 
and black in females of similar health and age. In the 
whole of the body the quantity of blood is less in females. 
bat internally they are more full of blood. Of all females, 
women have the most blood, and the catamenia are more 
abuiulant in tbem than in other females. 

5. When thk bk)od is diseased, it is called a flooding. 
Wcnnen have a less share in other diseases; but a few are 
afllieted witb 1x1% and with bamorrboida and bleeding 
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from the nose ; when any of these take place, the catamenia 
decreaae. The blood difllen in proportimi to the age in quan« 
titjr and appearance, for when Terj joun^, it is » ore like 
aenmi, and verj abundant ; in the aged it is thick, black, 
and in lees quantity ; in those in the prime of life it is be- 
tween thetie. In aged persona the blood coagulates quickly 
in the bodj, or on the surface ; but in joung persons this 
does not take place. Serum is imperfect blood, because it 
has not ripened, or because it haa become more fluid. 

Chaptbb XY. 

1. CoKCEBKiKC^ marrow, for this is one of the fluids which 
exist in some animals. All the natural fluids of the body 
are contained in vessels, as the blood in the Tcina, and the 
marrow in the bones, and others in membranes, skin, and 
cavities. The marrow is alwim full of blood in jroung ani- 
mals ; but when they grow older, in the adipose it becomes 
adipose, in fat animals fatty. There is not marrow in all 
the bones, but only in those that are hollow, and not even 
in some of these, for some of the bones of the lion have no 
marrow, others but little ; wherefore some perscms say the 
lion has no marrow at all, as was before observed. In the 
bones of swine there is very little manow, in some none at 
aU. 

Chaptxb XVI. 

1. Thssb fluids are nearly always co-existent vrith animal 
life ; but milk and the spermatic fluid are nroduced after- 
wards. Of these the milk is always secretea in those ani- 
mals in which it is present. The spermatic fluid is jiot 
secreted in all, but in some as in flshes are what are called 
melts. All animals having milk have it in the mamma. 
AU animals that are both internally and externally vivi- 
paroua have mamma, that is, all that have hair, as man^ and 
the horse, the cetacea, as the dolphin, seal, and whale^ tat 
these also have mamma and milk. 

2. Those animals that are only externally viviparous, and 
oviparoua animals, have neither mamma nor milk, as fish, 
and birds. All milk has a watery serum, which is cslled 
whey, anda substantial pari called curda; thetiiicker kinds 
of m^ have the most curds. The milk of animals withonl 
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cattiDff teeth in both jaws, coagulates, wherefore cheese is [ 
made m>m the milk of domestic animals. The milk of those 
with cutting teeth in both jaws does not coaralate, but re« 
■embles their adeps, and is thin and sweet ; the milk of the [ 
camel is the thinnest of all, next is that of the horse ; in 
the third place that of the ass. Cow's milk is thicker. 

8. Under the influence of cold, milk does not coagu- 
late, but becomes fluid ; by heat it is coagularted, uid be* 
comes thick. There is no milk in any animal before it 
has conceiTod, or^ but rarelj ; but, as soon as it has con- ' 
ceiTed the milk is produced ; the first and last milk are 
useless. Sometimes milk has come in animals not with 
^oung, from partaking of particidar kinds of food; and even 
in aged females it has been produced so freely when sucked, 
as to afford nourishment for an infant. And the shepherds 
round ^ta, when the sheeoats will not endure the approach 
of the nudes, cut their udders riolentl^ against a toom, so 
as to cause pain; at first, when milk^, they produce 
bloody, and afterwards putrid milk, but at last their milk 
is as ffood as that of those which have young ones. 

4. The nudes, both of man and other animals, rarely pro- 
duce milk ; nevertheless, it is found in some cases : for in 
Lemnos, a he-goat has given from the two nipples, which 
are always found on the penis, so much milk, tnat cokes of 
cheese were made from it. The same thing happened to 
another he-goat, which was produced from this one ; but 
such thincs as these are considered ominous : for, on inquiiy 
beinff made of the god of Lemnos, he replied that there; 
diomd be an additional supply of cattle. A small quantity of! 
milk has been forced from some men after puberty ; from 
others a great quantity has been produced by suction. 

5. Thm is a fatness in milk which becomes oily when 
it is cooked. In Sicily, and other countries, when there is 
an abundant supply of goat's milk, they mix ewe's milk' 
with it, and it coaffidates readilv, not only because it con- 
tains d)ttndance of curd, but slso because it is of a drier 
nature. Some animals have more milk than enough for the 
support of their offspring, and this is useful for making 
eheese, and for puttinff as£ae. The best is that of the sheep 
and goats, and next, that of the cow. Mare's milk and ass^, 
Milk ive combined with the Fhiygian cheese. There ii 
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more cheese in the milk of the cow than of the goat : for 
the shepherds saj, from an amphora of goat's milk thej can 
make nineteen cakes of cheese, each worth an obelus, and 
thirtj from cow's milk. Other creatures have onlj enough 
for their jouns, and no superabundance useful for making 
cheese, as all those animals which have more than two mom- 
me, for none of these have a superabundance of milk, nor 
will their milk make cheese. 

6.^ Milk is coagulated by the juice of figs, and bj rennet ; 
the juice is t>la<^ upon wool, and the wo<d is washed in a 
little milk ; this coa^lates upon mixture. The rennet is a 
kind of milk, which is found in the body of sucking animals. 
This rennet is milk, containing cheese, for the milk be- 
comes cooked bj the heat of the body. All ruminating ani- 
mals contain rennet, and the hare among those with cutting 
teeth in both jaws. The older coogulum is the better, 
for such rennet is useful in diarrhoea, and so is that of the 
hare. The rennet of the fawn is the best. 

7. The greater or less quantity of milk drawn from 
those animals which have milk, differs in the size of the 
body, and the variety of the food. In Phasis there are very 
small cows, each of which gives a great deal of milk ; and 
the large cows of Edrus give an amphora and half 
of milk from each of their two mamm® ; and the person 
who milks them stands up, or only leans a little, because 
he cannot reach them sitting down. The other animals of 
Epirus are large except tl^ ass, but the largest are the 
cows and the ctogs. These large cattle require more pas- 
ture ; but the country has a great deal so excellent, that 
they can be changed to fit places every hour. The <ncen 
are the largest, and the sheep, called Pyrrhic ; they have 
received this name from king I'yrrhus. 

8. Some kinds of food check the milk, as the medic grass, 
especially in ruminating animals. The cytisus ana oro- 
bus have a very different effect; but the flower of the 
cytisus is unwholesome, and causes inflammation; the orobus 
doea not a^;ree with pregnant cattle, for it causes diifioulty 
of parturition. On the whole, those animals which are 
able to eat the most food, as they are bettor adapted {or 
parturition, will also give the most milk, if they have enough 
nod. Some of the ftitulent kinds of food, when giTsn to 
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animals, increase the quantitjr of milk, as beans given freely 
to the sheep, goat, ox, and chimoera,* for thej caus^ the udder 
to be distended ; and it is a sign that there will be plenty 
of milk when the udder is seen below before parturition. 

0. The milk lasts a long time in those that have it, if 
thev remain without sexual intercourse, and have pjroper 
food ; and in sheep it lasts longer than in any other animals, 
for the sheep may be milked for ei^ht months. Altogether 
the ruminating animals produce milk in greater abundance, 
and more fitted for making cheese. Around Torona the 
cows fail in their milk a few days before calving, but give 
milk all the rest of the time. In women dark-coloured 
milk is better for the ehildren than that which is white ; 
and black women are better nurses than white women. The 
most nutritious milk is that which contains the most cheesOi 
but that which contains less cheese is better for infants. 

chaptib ivn. 

1. All sanguineous animals eject the spermatic fluid ; the 
ofBce it penorms in generation, and how it is performed, 
will be treated of in another place. In proportion to his 
size man ejects more than other animals. This fluid, in ani- 
mab covered with hair, is glutinous, in others it is not du- 
tinous; in all it is white, so that Herodotus is mistaken 
when he says that the Ethiopians have black semen.' The 
semen comes out white and thick if it is heathy, but a(W 
ejection it becomes thin and black ; it does not tldcken with 
cold, but becomes thin and watery, both in colour and den-^ 
•ity. By heat it coa^ates and thickens, and when it has 
been ejected for any time into the uterus, it comes out more 
thick, and sometimes dry and twisted together. That which 
is firoitful sinks in water, but the barren mixes with it. All 
that Ctesias said about the semen of the elephant is iUae. 

I Boms kind of doiDMtieraitk bat not known* 
•HtrodotQi,itLo.97,10L 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 

Chaptsb I. . 

1. Wb hare bitberto treated of Banguineous animals, the 
parts possessed by ail as well as tbose wbieb are peculiar to 
each class, and of tbeir beterogeneous and bomoffeneous, 
tbeir external and internal parts. We are now iU>out to 
treat of ez*sancuineous animals. Tbere are manj classes 
of these, first of all the mollusca.* These are ez^sanguineous 
animals, which have their fleshy parts external, and their 
bard parts internal, like sanguineous animals, as the whole 
tribe of cuttle-fish. Next the malacostraca, these are 
animals which have tbeir bard parts external, and tbeir in* 
terior parts soft and fleshy; their hard parts are rather liable 
to contusion than brittle, as the class of carabi and cancri. 

2. Another class is tliat of the testacea. Tliese are ani- 
mals which bare their internal parts fleshy, and tbeir ex- 
ternal parts hard, brittle, and fragile, but not liable to 
contusion. Snails and ovsters are iustances of this class. 

8. The fourth class is that of insects, which includes many 
dissimilar forms. Insects are animals which, as their name 
signifies, are insected either in tbeir lower or upper part, or in 
both ; they baTe neither distinct flesh nor bone, but something 
between both, for their body is equally hard internally and 
externally. There are apterous insects, as the julus and 
Bcolopendra; and winged, as the bee, cockchafer, and wasp ; 
and in some kinds there are both winged and apterous in- 
sects; ants, for example, are both winged and apterouSi 
and so is the glowwonn. 

4. These are the parts of animals of the dass moUnsca (ma* 
lada) ; first the feet, as they are called, next to these the 
bead, continuous with them ; the third pari is the tlbdommk^ 
which contains the riscera. Some persons, speaking inoor* 
rectly, call this the head. The fins are placed in a eircia 
round this abdomen. It happens in many of the malaoil^ 
that the head if placed between the feet and the abdomen. 
1 Iht Oephsbpodii 
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I 6. All the polypi, except one kind, have eight feet, with > 

\ A double row of Bucken. The sepia,* teuthis,' and teuthos^ ' 

I possess as a characteristic part two long j^roboscidiform mem- 

oers, which have rough suckers at their extremities, with: 

which they seize their food and bring it to their mouth ; and . 
. when a storm arises they weather it out, fastening these ^ 

members upon a rock, like an anchor. They swim by means 
! ^ of the fin-like members which are attached to the abdomen. , 

There are suckers upon all their feet. 

6. The polypus^ uses its tentacula both as feet and hands, 
for it brinn its food to its mouth with the two that are above : 
tlie mouth, and it uses the last of its tentacula, which is 
the sharpest of all, in the act of coition ; this is the only 
one which is at all white, and it is divided at the extre- 
mity, it is placed upon the back ; and the smooth part, in 
front of which are the acetabula, is called the back. In 
front of the abdomen, and above the tentacula, they have a 
hollow tube, by which thev eject the sea>water which they 
have received into the abdomen, if any enters through the 
mouth. This part varies in position, and is sometimes on the 
right side, sometimes on the left, and by this its ink is 
ejected. I 

7. It swims sideways upon the part called the head, | 
stretching out its feet ; as it swims it is able to see forwards, < 
for the eyes are upwards, and the mouth is placed behind, j 
As lonff as it is alive the head is hard, as if it were inflated ; j 
it touches and holds with its tentacula bent downwards,, 
a membrane is extended throughout, between the feet, if it 
fisdls into the sand, it can no longer hold by it. ! 

8. The polypus and the above-mentioned malacia differ v 
from each other; the abdomen of the polypus is small, and^ 
the feet are large ; but of the others, the abdomen is lai^,; 
and the feet small, so that they cannot- walk upon them. ^ 
They have also differences among each other; the teu*^ 
this is the smallest, the sepia wider; theteuthos is much, 
larger than the teuthis, for it reaches the length of five cubits. ^' 
Some sepia are two cubits long, and the tentacula of the , 
polvpus are as long, and even iSt^ in size. 

8. The dass of uie teuthos ia rare, and differs in form firom 



> Sepia eiBdiislii. * Loligo volgim (Omm)^, 
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the teathis, for the extremity of the teutboa it wider; and, 
again, the fin is placed ronnd the whole abdomen, but it ia 
wanting in the teutbit. It ia a marine animal, aa well aa 
the teuthia. After the feet, the head of all theae animala ia 
placed in the middle of the feet, which are called tentacula; 
one part of thia ia the mouth, in which are two teeth ; abofo 
theae are two larse eyea ; between theae ia a amidl cartilage, 
containing a amaU brain. 

10. In the mouth ia a amall piece of flesh, for theae animala 
have no tongue, but use this instead of a tongue. After 
this, on the outside, the abdomen ia apparent. The fieah of 
this can be divided, not in a straight line, but in a circle. 
All the malacia have a skin around this part. After the 
mouth, thej have a long and narrow ossophaffus ; and con- 
tinuous with this is a lii?ge round crop, like that of a bird ; 
this contains the stomach, like a net. Its form is spiral, 
like the heliz of a whelk ; from thia a thin intestine turns 
back, to the vicinity of the mouth. The intestine is thicker 
than the stomach. 

11. The malacia have no viscus, except that which ia 
called the mytis,* and the ink which is upon it. ^ The moat 
abundant and largest of all is that of the sepia ; all ex* 
dude this ink, when alarmed, but especially the sepia ; the 
mytis lies beneath the mouth ; and through this the obso* 
phagus passes ; and where the inteatine tuma back the ink 
IS beneath, and the aame membrane surrounds both the ink 
and the intestine. The same orifice serves for the emissioa 
of the ink and the foeces. 

12. There are some appearances of haii* in their bodies ; 
the sepia, teuthis, and teuthos, have a hard part upon the 
forward part of the body ; the one is called sepium (the 
bone of the cuttle-fish), the other xiphus (the pen of the 
loligo). These two are different ; for that of the senia ia 
strong and vnde, partaking of the nature of apine and booe^ 
and it containa a spongy, friable substance ; but the pen of the 
teuthis is thin, and cartilaginous. In their form also they 
eonespond with the differences of the animals themsslves. 

> XoUfftoppoMtUieptfi odled byArittoOs fl^Kt to hare bem 
the gUadtikr tppendaget on .ths vena esva and two vkemlvdaSb 
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^ The poljptis has no hard internal part, but a portion of car- 

tihge round the head, which becomes hard as thej grow old. 
18. The females also differ from the males, for the latter 
have a passage beneath the oBsophagus, extending from 
the brain to the lowest part of tne bodj. That part to 
which it reaches is like a teat. In the female there are two 
such organs, which are placed above. In both sexes, some 
small r^ bodies are placed under these. The polypus has 
one capsule of eg^ which is uneren on the surface ; it is 
large ; intemalljr it is all of a white colour, and smooth. 
The multitude of the ova is so great as to fill a ressel lai^ 
than the head of the ]M)ljpus. 

14. The sepia has two capsules, and manj eggs are in 
them, like white hailstones. The position of each of these 
parts maj be seen in anatomical diagrams. In all these 
creatures the male differs from the female, and especially 
in the sepia. The fore part of the abdomen of tne male 
is always darker than the back ; and more rough than in 
the female, and Tariegated with stripes, and the extremity 
of the body is more acute. 

15. There are many kinds of polypus ; one, which is the 
largest of all, is very common. Those near land are larger 
than those which are caught out at sea. There are smaUer 
kinds, which are variegated; these are not articles of food; 
and two others, one of which is called eledone,' differs in 
the length of its feet, and is the only one of the malacia with 
a single row of suckers, for all the rest have two ; the other 
is caUed bolitiena,' and sometimes ozolis. 

16. There are two other kinds which dwell in shells, which 
some persons call nautilus' (and nauticus), and others call 
it the egg of the polypus ; its shell is like that of the hollow 
pecten, and not hke tnat which has its shells dose togethor.^ 
This animal generally feeds near the land ; when it is thrown 
upon the shore by the waves, after its shell has fallen off, it 
cannot escape, and dies upon the land. These animals are 
small in form, like the bolitnna; and there is another/ which 

* Eledone inoBehsU.*lMeil. (Omn.) 
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inhabits % shell like a snail. This animal nerer leates its 
shell, but remains in it, like tbe snail, and sometimes stretches 
out its tentacula. Let thus much be said about the malada. 

Chaptu II. 

1. Of the malocostraca, there is one genus, of carabi,^ and 
another, yerj like it, of astaci ;* these differ from the carabi, 
which haTO no claws, and in some other respects. There 
is a third genus, of carides,' and a fourth, of cardnL* There 
are more genera of carides, and of carcini ; for among tbe 
carides are the c jphs,' the crangon,* and a small spedes, for 
these never grow large. 

2. The family of carcini is more rarious, and not so easily 
enumerate ; the largest genus is that called maia,* the next 
to this the pagiurus,* and the Heradeot carcini ; and, again, 
those that hve in rivers. The other senera are small, and 
have not received any name. On the rhenician coast there 
are some that they dH horsemen, because they run so fast 
that it is difficult to catch them, and when opened, they are 
empty, because they have no pasture. There is another 
small cenus like carcini, but in shape they resemble astad. 

8. All these creatures, as I observed before, have their 
hard and shelly coats on the outsides of their bodies in the 
place of skin, the fleshy j^art is intemsL Their under parts 
resemble plates, upon which the females deposit their ova ; 
the carabi have five feet on each side, induding the daws ; 
the carcini, also, have in all ten feet, induding the daws, 
which are last. Of the carides, the eypha have five on each 
side ; those near the head are sharp, and five others on each 
side of the stomach have flat extremities ; they have no 
plates upon the under part of their body ; those on the 
upperptft are like the carabi. 

4. The crangon is different, for it has, first of all, four 
plates on each side, and, afterwards, three slight ones, eoa* 
tinuous with those on each side, and the greaSer part of the 
remainder of its body iM apodal ; all the feet are directed 
outwards to the side, like those of insects; but the daws, 
in those that have them, all turned inwards. The caxabua 

* Piilinonii, ipiny lobttcr (BelTt ornftteet). * Ldbttcr. • 
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also has a tail, and five fin-like appendages. The erphB, 
among the carides, has a tail, with ibur fin-like appenoages. 
The cran^n has fin-like processes on each side of the tail, 
and the middle of them is spinous <m both sides ; but thia 
part is wide in the crangon, and sharp in the cjpha. The 
careini alone are without a tail ; the body of the carabi and 
carides is elongated, that of the careini is rounded. 

5. The male carabus is different from the female, for the 
female has the first foot dirided ; in the male it is formed of 
a sb^Ie claw, and the fin-like process on the lower part is 
larse in the female, and interchanged with each other in the 
neck ; in the male thejr are small and not interchanged. In 
the male, also, the last feet are furnished with luge and 
sharp processes like spurs ; in the female these are so^ and 
smooth. They all hare two large and rough processes, like 
horns, before their eves, and two, smaller and smooth, below. 

6. The eyes of all these animals are hard, and capable of 
motion, inwardi, outwards, and to the side ; the same is the 
nature of the careini, in which they are even more move- 
able. In colour the astacus is all of a dull white, sprinkled 
with black ; it has eight small feet, as far as the large ones ; 
after these the large feet are ftr greater and wider at the 
extremity than in the carabus, and they are unequal in 
size ; for on the right side the broad part at the end is long 
and smooth, on the left side the same part is thick and 
round ; they are both divided from the extremity like a jaw» 
with teeth above and below, only that in those on the nght 
the teeth are all small and sharp, and they are sharp at the 
extremity of the left side ; in the middle they are like molar 
teeth; in the lower part are four dose together, but in the 
upper part three, but not close together. 

7. In both daws the upper part is moved and pressed 
down upon the lower ; both are placed sideways in position, 
as if intended by nature for seisure and pressure ; above 
tbeee large feet are two rough ones, a little below the 
mouth; and still lower, the mnchial organs around the 
month, which are rough and numerous, and these are eon* 
tinnally in motion; it bends and approximates its two 
rough feet towards its moatii; the feet near the mouth have 
imooth iqppendages. 

8. It has two teetii like the carabusi above theae the long 
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' IiomB, mach shorter and smoother than in the carabns ; four 
others of the same form as these, but still shorter and 
smoother; and abore these are placed its eyes, which are 
small and short, and not large like those of the carabus. 
The part above the eyes is acute and rough, as it were a 
forehead, and larger than in the carabus : on the whole, 
the head is sharper and the thorax much wider than 
in the carabus, and its whole body is more fleshy and soft : 
of its richt feet, four are divided at the extremity, and four 
not divided. 

0. The part called the neck is externally divided into five 
portions, the sixth and last division is wide and has five plates ; 
m the inside are four rough plates, upcm which the temales 
deposit their ova. On the outside of each of these which 
have been mentioned, there is a short and straight spine, 
and the whole body, with the part called the tiioraz, is 
smooth, and not rough as in the carabus» On the outside 
of the large feet there are great spines. The female does 
not in any way differ from the male, for whether the male 
or female have larger daws, they are never both of them' 
eqiuil. 

10. All these animals take in sea- water through their 
mouths ; the careini also exhale a small portion of that which 
they have taken in, and the carabi do this through the 
branchiform appendages, for the carabi have many branchi- 
form appendages. All these animals have two teeth : the 
carabi have two front teeth, and then a fieshy mouth in- 
stead of a tongue, from this an onophagus continued on 
to the stomach. And the carabi have a small oesophagus 
before the stomach, and from this a straight intestine is 
continued. In the caraboid animals and the carides, this 
is continued to the tail in a straight passage, by which thejr 
eject their excrements, and deposit their ova. in the careini 
this is in the middle of the folded part, for the place wherein 
they deposit their ova is external in these also. 

11. All the females also, besides the intestines, have a 
place for their ova, and the part called mytis^ or mecon, whidi 
IS greater or less, and the peculiar differences may be learned 
by studying the individual cases. The carabi, as I have ob* 
served, have two large and hollow teeth, in which there m 
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a jaice Tesembling the mjtit, and, between the teetb, a 
piece of flesh resembling a tongue ; from the mouth a short 
cesophagus extends to a membranous stomach ; in the part 
of this nearest the mouth are three teeth, two opposite and 
one below. 

12. And from the side of the stomach there is a simple 
intestine, which is of equal thickness throughout, reaching to 
the anus. All these parts belong to the carabi, carides, and 
carcini ; and, besides these, the carabi have a passage sus- 
pended from the breast and reaching to the anus ; in the 
female this performs the office of a uterus, in the male it 
contains the spermatic fluid. This passage is in the cavity 
of the flesh, so as to appear to be between portions of the 
flesh, for the intestine is toward the cunred part, but the 
passage towards the cavitjr in the same waj as in quadru- 
peds. In the nude this part difiers in nothing from the 
female, for both are smooth imd white, and contam an ochre- 
ous fluid, and in both sexes it is appended to the breast. 

18. The ora and spirals occupy the same position in the 
earides. The male is distinguished from the female by 
having in the flesh upon the breast two distinct white bodies, 
in colour and position like the tentacula of the sepia ; these 
appjcndages are spiriform, like the mecon of the whelk; 
their origin is fit)m the acetabula, which are placed under 
the last teet. These contain a red sanguineous flesh, which 
is smooth to the touch, and not like fledi. From the whelk« 
like appendage there is another spiral fold, about as thick 
as a tnread, below which there are two sand-like bodies 
upended to the intestine, containing a seminal fluid, 
lliese are found in the nude, but the female has ova of a 
red colour ; these are joined to the abdomen, and on each . 
aide of the intestine to the fleshy part of the body, enclosed : 
in a thin membrane. These are tneir internal and extoiud 
parts. 

Chaptbe III. 

1. It happens that all the internal parts of sanguineous ani^' 
mala have names, for all these have the internal viscera ; but 
the same parts of exsanguineous animals have no names, but 
both ela sses have in common the stomach, OBsophagus, and 
i nt eatinea. I have before spoken of the carcini, and their 
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legs tnd feet, tnd how maiij thej hare, and in what diree* 
tion, and that, for the moet part, they hare the right claw 
kr^r and stronger than the left ; I nare also mentioned 
their ejes, and that most of them are able to see sidewaja. 
The mass of their body is undirided, and so is their bead, 
and anj other part. 

2. In some the e^res are placed immediately below the 
upper part, and generallj far apart ; in some th^ are placed 
in the middle, and near together, as in the Heracleot cardni 
and the maia. The mouth is placed below the ejes, and 
contains two teeth, as in the carabus, but thej are long 
and not round, and over these there are two corerings, 
between which are the appendages, which the carabus 
also possesses. 

8. The J receive water through their mouth, opening the 
opercula, and emit it again bj the upper passage of the mouth, 
closing the opercula bj which it entered; these are im* 
mediatelj beneath the eyes, and when they take in water 
they close the mouth with both opercula, and thus eject 
agam the sea-water. Next to the teeth is a Terr short 
QBSophagus, so that the mouth appears joined to the sto- 
macn, and from this proceeds a divided stomach, from the 
middle of which is a single thin intestine; this intestine 
ends externally beneath the folding of the extremity, as I said 
before. Between the opercula there is something resembling 
the appendages to the teeth of the carabi ; withui the abdo* 
men is an ochreous chyme, and some small elongated white 
bodies, and other red ones scattered through it. The male 
differs from the female in length and width, and in the d>do* 
minal covering, for this is lon^r in the female, farther from 
the body,and more thick-set with appendages, as in tiie female 
carabL The parts of the malacostraca are dT this nature. 

CHAFrxm IV. 
1. Tux testacea, as eochleie,^ and cochli,* and all that are 
called oetrea,* and the family of ediini, are composed of 
flesh, and this flesh is like that of tlM malacostraci, for it is 
internal; but the shell is external, and they have no hard 
internal part But they have many differences amongst 
themselves, both in regard to their external shells and their 
I msilf. • Mtrins. > Bknltm. 
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internal flesh, for some of tbem Iiato no flesh at all, as the 
echinus ; in others it is entirely internal and out of sicht, 
except the head, as the land snails and those called coccdia,^ 
and m the sea the purpura* and the ceiyXy* tiie cochlus, and 
aU the turbinated shells. 

2. Of the rest some are biTalres, others uniTalres. I coll 
those biTalres which are enclosed in two shells ; the uniTalres 
are enclosed in one sheU, and the flesh j part is nncoreredi 
as the lepas/ Some of the biralres can open, as the 
pectens and mja, for all these are joined on one side, and 
separated on the other, so as to shut and open. There 
■re other biralres which are joined on both sideS) as the 
solen ; others which are entirely enclosed in their shells, and 
bare no external naked flesh, as those which are called tethja.* 

8. And there is a great difference amoDffst the shells 
ihemselres, for some are smooth, as the solen, mja, and 
some conch», called by some persons galaces ;* other shells 
are rough, as the limnostrea,^ pinno, some kinds of conch») 
and the whelk ; and of these some are marked with ridges, as 
the pecten and a kind of concha, others are without rid^s, as 
the pinna and another species of concha. They also diffec in 
thickness and thinness, both in the whole shell and in certain 
parts cKf the shell, as about the edces, for in some the edges 
arethin^asthemya; others are thick-edged,as the limnostrea. 

4. Some of them are capable of motion, as the pecten, for 
some persons say that the pectens can fly, for that tiiey 
■ometimes leap out of the instrument by which they are 
taken. Others, as the pinna, cannot more from the point 
of attachment ; all the turbinated shells can more and crawl ; 
the lepas (patdk) also feeds by going from place to places 
It is common to all those with hard shells . to hare them 
smooth in the inside. 

5. Both in nniralres and biralres the fleshr part is united 
to the shell, so that it can only be separated \r force ; it is 
more easily separated from the tnroinated shells; it is a 
diaracteristio of all these shdls. that the base of the shell 
has the helix directed from the bead. All of them from their 
Urth hare an operculum; all the turbinated testaoea are 

^ Bone nmn kad MHul with a eonkd ihiO. 
* FBrrmn. * Whelk. « Tstdk, Hmpei 

'Iseidiiiis. •OMans,!.. ' OMmtdnlk 
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right-handed, tnd morei not in the direction of the heliz^ 
but the contraiy wftj. 

6. The external parts of these creatures are thus distin* 
fruiflhed ; the nature of their internal structure is similar 
m all, espedallj in the turbinated animals, for thej" differ 
in sise and in the relations of excess, the uniTalves and 
biralTes do not exhibit many differences. Most of them 
have but few distinctire marks from each other, but thej 
differ more from the immoyable creatures. This will ble 
more evident firom the following considerations. In na» ^ 
ture they are all alike, the difference, as before said, is in 
excess ; for in larger snedes the parts are more conspicuoiMy 
and less so in those that are smaller. They differ also in 
hardness and softness, and such like affections. 

7. For all have on the outside of the sheU, in the mouth, t| ' 
a hard piece of flesh, some more, some less ; from the middle 
of this are the head and the two horns ; these are laige in 
larger species, in the little ones thej are yery small. The 
head is protruded in the same manner in all of them, and i 
when the creature is alarmed it is ac«in retracted; some \^'i 
have a mouth and teeth, as the snail, which has small, sharp, 
and smooth teeth. 

8. They have also a proboscis, like that of the flj, and this 
organ is nke a tongue. In the ceryx and the purpura this \ i 
organ is hard, like that of the myops and osstrus, with which 
they pierce through the skins of quadrupeds ; but this is 
more powerful in strength, for they can pierce through the 
shells of the baits. The stomach is joined quite clo«elyto 
the mouth ; the stomach of the cochlus is like the crop of a 
bird; below this there are two hard white substances like 
nipples, which also exist in the sepia, but are much harder. 

9. From the stomach a long, simple intestine reaches as fiir 
as the spiral, which is on the extremily of the body. These 
are distinct, and in the purpura and the ceryx are in the 
helix of the shell. The bowel is continuous with the intes* 
tine. The intestine and bowels are joined toother, and are 
quite simple, to the anus. The origin of the bowel is around 
the helix of the mecon,^ and here it is wider. The meconis, 
as it were, a superfluous part in all testacea, afterwards an- 
other bend causes it to return to the fleshy part; the end of 

Q i 
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the entnil, where the fieees are emitted, is near the head, and 
ia alike in all turbinated shells, whether terrestrial or marine. 

10. In the larger cochli a long white passage, contained 
in a membrane, and in colour resembling the upper mastoid 
appendages, is joined from the stomach to the CMophaffus* 
and it is diyided into segments like the o?um of the carabus, 
except that it is white, while the other is jred. It has 
neither <exit nor passage, but it is contained in a thin mem- 
brane, which has a narrow caTitj. From the intestine 
black and rough bodies descend continuously, like those in 
the tortoise, but thcj are less black. 

11. Both these and white bodies occur in the marine cochli, 
Imt they are less in the smaller kinds. The univalTes and 
bifalTCs are in some respects like these, and in others they 
are different, for they have a head, horns, and mouth, and 
■omething like a tongue, though in smaller species these 
are inconspicuous from their mmute size, and they are not 
discernible when the animals are dead or at rest. They all 
contain the mecon, but not in the same position, nor of the 
same size, nor equally conspicuous. In the lepas it is in the 
bottom of the shell, in the biralTes near the hinge. 

12. They idl hare hair-like appendages placed in a circle, 
and so have the pectens, and that which is odled the orarium 
in those that hare it; where it is possessed, it is placed ina 
circle on the other side of the circumference, like the white 
portion m the cochli, for this is alike in all. All these parts, 
as I have said, are conspicuous in the larger kinds, but in 
amaUer not at all, or soiroely so, wherefore they are most 
oonspicuous in tibe larger pectens, and these hare one Taltra 
ibt like aa^yperculum. 

18. The anus is placed in the side in some of these crea* 
tares, for this is where the excrement passes out. The mecon, 
aa I hare said, is a superfluous part enclosed in a thin mem- 
brane inallof them.; that which is called the OTarinmhasno 
passsffeinanyof them,butitsweUsoutintheAesh. This is 
not placed ui>on the intestine, for the orarium is on the right 
aide and the intestine on the left ; the anus.is.the same aa in 
cithers ; but in the wild .patella, as aome nersons call it, or the 
asa-ear(haliotis), as it is named by otners, the excrement 
fas s cs ont bdow the shell, for the shell is perforated. The 
■toaarh also is distinct behind the jnonUi,^andao.istiie4 
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rium in this animal. The position of all these parts maj be 
seen in dissections. 

14. The creature called cardnium* resembles both the 
malacostraca and the testacea, for this in its nature is similar 
to the animals that are like carabi, and it is bom naked 
^not corered with a shell). But because it makes its wajr 
into a shell, and lives in it, it resembles the testaoea, and 
for these reasons it partakes of the character of both dasses. 
Its shape, to speak plainlj, is that of a spider, except that 
the lower part of the head and thorax is larger. 

15. It has two thin red horns, and two large eyes below 
these, not within nor turned on one side, like those of tiie 
crab, but straight forwards. Below these is the mouth, 
and round it manj hair-like appendages ; next to these, two 
divided feet with which it seizes its prej, and two besides 
these on each side, and a third pair smaller. Below the 
thorax the whole creature is sou, and when laid open ia 
yellow within. 

16. From the mouth is a passage as far as the stomach ; 
but the anus is indistinct ; the feet and the thorax are hard, 
but less so than those of the cancri ; it is not united with the 
sheU like the purpura and cerjx, but is easily liberated from 
it. The individuals which inhabit the shells of the strombua 
are longer than those in the shells of the nerita. 

17. The kind which inhabits the nerita is different, though 
rerr like in other respects, for the right divided foot is snuul, 
and the left one large, and it walks more upon tiiis than the 
other; and a similar animal is found in the concha, though 
thev are united to their shells v^ firmly; this animid is called 
cyllarus.* The nerita has a smooth, large, round shell, in 
form resembling that of the ceryx, but the ineecm is not \\ 
black, but red ; it is strongly united in the middle. t., 

18. In fine weather thev seek their food at liberty, and if a jl| 
atorm arises, the carcinia nide themselves under a stone, and jj' 
the neritiB attach themselves to it like the patdla, the 
hadmorrhois, and all that dass, for they become attaehed 
to the rock, where they dose their operculum, for tiiis re« 
Bembles a lid ; for that pari which is in both sides in the 
bivalves is joined to one side in the turbinated shdlas the 
interior is fleshy, and in this the mott^ is placed. { 

>H«milcnb. * Onoor Diofeosi. \ 
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10. The nature of tbe hsmorrhois, the puipnra, and all 
auch animals is the tame. But those which bare the left 
foot greater are not found in the shells of the strombus, but 
in the neritie. There are some cochli which contain an ani* 
mal like the small astacus, which is found in rifers; but 
tbejr differ from them in haying the inner part of the shell 
■oft. Their form may be seen bj examining dissections. 

Chaptsb V. 

1. Thb echini contain no flesh, but this part is peculiar, for 
thej are all of them Toid of flesh, and are filled with a black 
substance. There are manj kinds of echinus, one of which 
is eatable ; in this one the oya are large and eatable, both in 
tiie greater and the lees. 

2. And there are two other kinds, the spatangus and that 
called bryttus ; these are inhabitants of the sea, and rare. 
Those which are called echinometrs^ are the largest of all. 
Besides this, there is another small species, whioi has long 
and sharp spines ; this is procured from the sea, in manj 
fathoms water, and some persons use it for straaffuaij. 

8. Around Torona there are white marine echini, which 
bare shells, and prickles, and ora, and are longer than others ; 
but the prickle is neither laige nor strong, but soft, and the 
black parts from the mouth are more in number, and united 
to the outward passaj^ but distinct amongthemselTCS, and 
hy these the animal is as it were divided. Theeatable kinds ^ 
are particularly and especially actife, and it is a sign of them ; 
for t^ have always something adhering to their spines. 

4. lliey all contain ora, but in some they are rery small, 
and not eatable: that which is called tbe head and mouth in 
the echinus is downwards, and the anus placed upwards. 
The same thing occurs in the turbinated shells, and the 
patella; for their food is placed below them, so that the mouth 
IS towtfds the food, and the anus at or on the upper part of 
tbeshelL 

6. The ediiniis has fire hollow internal teeth, in the midst 
of these s portion of flesh like s tongue ; next to this is the 
CBSophagus; then the stomach, in firediTisions, full of flecu* 
lent matter: all its cavities unite in one, near the aausy 
iHMve the diell is perfofated. Beneath the stomaeh, in a»> 
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other membrano, are the o\'a, the same number in all, thej 
toe fire in number, and uneven* 

6. The black substance is joined above to tbe origin of the 
teeth, this black substance is bitter and not eatable ; in many 
animals there is either this substance or its analogue, for it is 
found in tortoises, toads, frogs, turbinated shells, and In the 
malacia ; these paits differ in colour, but are entirel v or neariy 
uneatable. The bodj of the echinus is undivided from be- 
ginning to end, but the shell is not so when seen through, 
for it is like a lantern, with no skin around it. The echinus 
uses its spines as feet, for it moves along by leaning upon 
them and moving them. 

CnJLPTEB VI. 

1. The creatures called tethya* have a most distinct charac* 
ter, for in these alone is the whole body concealed in a 
shell. Their sheU is intermediate between skin and shell, 
so that it can be cut like bard leather: this shell-like sub- 
stance is attached to rocks ; in it there are two perforations, 
^uite distant from each other, and not easily seen, by which 
it excludes and receives water, for it has no visible excre- 
ment as other testacea^ neither like the echinus, nor the 
substance called mecon. 

2. When laid open, there is first of all a sinewy membrane 
lining the sheU-like substance, within this the fleshy sub- 
stance of the tethyon. Unlike any other creature, its flesh, 
however, is alike throughout, and it is united in two places 
to the membrane and the skin from the side, and at its 
points of union it is narrower on each side ; by these placet 
it reaches to the external perforations which pass through 
the shell ; there it both parts with and receives food and 
moisture, as if one were tbe mouth, the other the anus, tbe 
one is thick, the other thinner. 

8. Internally there is a cavity at each end, and a pasaage 
passes throueh it ; there is a fluid in both the cavities. '&• 
sides this, it has no sensitive or organic member, noria there 
any cxcrementitious matter, aa I said before. The colour of 
the tethyon is partly ochreoua, partly^ red. 

4. The dass acalephe* is peouiar; it adheres to fodn like 
some of the testacea, butat times itis washed off. Itiaiio^ 
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eorered with a shell, but its whole body is fleshj ; it is sen- 
sitive, and seizes upon the hand that touches it, and it holds 
fast, like the poljrpus does with its tentacula, so as to make 
the flesh swell up. It has a central mouth, and lires upon 
' the rock, as well as upon shell-fish, and if any small fish falls 
in its way, it lays hold of it as with a hand, and if any eat^ 
able thing falls in its way it dcTOurs it. 

5. One species is free, and feeds upon anything it meets 
with, eren pectens and echini ; it appears to have no risible 
excrement, and in this respect it resembles plants. There 
are two kinds of acalephe, some small and more eatable, 
others large and hard, such as are found near Chalcis. Dur« 
ing winter their flesh is compact, wherefore in this season 
they are caught and eaten ; in summer time they perish, for 
they become soft ; if they are touched they soon melt down, 
ana cannot by any means be taken away. When suffering 
from heat, they prefer getting under stones. I have now 
te-eated of malacia, malacostraca^ testacea, and of their exter* 
nal and internal parts. 

Chaptm VIL 

1. Iksects must now be treated of in the same manner. 
This is a dass which contains many forms, and no common 
name has been given to unite those that are naturally 
related, as the too, anthrene,* and wasp, and such like; 
sgain, those which have their win^ enclosed in a case, as 
the melolontha,' carabus,' canthans, and such like. The 
common parts of all insects are three— the head, the abdo- 
men, and the third, which is between these, such as in other ~ 
animals is the breast aud back. In many insects this is one, ' 
but in the long insects with many legs, the middle parts are 
equal to the number of segments. 

2. All insects surriTO being divided, except those which. '^ 
are naturally cold, or soon beomie so firom their smaU size, 
•0 that wasps live after they are cut asunder; either the*' 
head or the abdomen will live if united to the thorax, but ' 
the head will not live alone. Those which are long, and 
have many feet, will survive division for a considerable time ; - 
botii the extremities are capable of motion, for thev walk ; 
both upon the part cut off and upon the tail, as that which is 
cslled Boolopendra. All of them have eyes, but no other 
tWiklbes. •Ghaftr. * BeaUs. 
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aaonifeBt organs of sense, except that some hare a ton^e. 
All the testacea have this organ, which serves the double 
purpose of tasting and drawing food into the mouth. 

8. In some of them this organ is soft ; in others rerf 
strong, as in the purpura; in the mjops and oestrus this 
member is strong, and in a great many more ; for this mem- 
ber is used as a weapon by all those that have no caudal 
sting, 

4. Those with this weapon have no small external teeth, 
for flics draw blood by touching with this organ, and gnats 
sting with it. Some insects also have stings, which are 
either internal, as in bees and wasps, or external, as in the 
scorpion. Tliis last is the only insect that has a long tail ; 
it has claws, and so has the little scorpion-like creature^ 
found in books. The winged insects, in addition to other 
parts, have wings. Some have two wings, as the flies; 
others four, as the bees ; none of the dipten have a caudal 
sting. Some of the winged insects have elytra on their 
wings, as the melolontha ; and others no elvtra, as the bee. 
Insects do not direct their flight with their tail, and their 
wings have neither shaft nor division. 

5. Some have a horn before their eyes, as the ^ych»* and 
carabi. Of the jumping insects, some have their hindJegs 
larger; others have the organs of jumping bent backwards, 
like the legs of quadrupeds. In all, the upper part ia dif- 
ferent from the lower, like other animals. 

6. The flesh of their bodies is neither testaceous nor 
like the internal parts of testacea, but between the t^*o. 
liVherefore, also, they have neither spine nor bone, as the 
sepia ; nor are they surrounded with a shell. For the body 
is its own protection by its hardness, and requires no otiier 
support; and they have a rtrj Unn skin. This is the 
nature of their external parts. 

7. Intemallv, immediately after the mouth, there ia au 
intestine which in most insects passes straight and simply 
to the anus, in a few it is convoluted ; these have no bonee 
nor fat, neither has any other exsanguineous animaL Some 
have a stomach, and from this the remainder of the intee* 
tine is either simple cr convoluted, as in the aoia.* Tho 

1 Fhiaaaffiua Gnaroidet. Xjmi. S^kmlitr. 
* Bttttsrty. • Loowt. 
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tettiz (gnunliopper) alone of this, or anj other class of 
living creatures, Jbas no mouth ; but,li^e those with a caudal 
sting, it has the appearance of a tongue, lone;, continuous, 
and undiTided, and with this it feeds upon the dew alone. 
There is no excrement in the stomach. There are many 
kinds of these creatures, they differ in being greater or less ; 
those called achetae are divi^ beneath the diaphragm, and 
hare a conspicuous membrane, which the tettigonia has not» 
8. There are manj other creatures in the sea which it is 
not possible to arranse in anj class from their scareitj. 
For some experienced fishermen saj they have seen in the sea 
creatures like small beams, black and round, and of the same 
thickness throughout ; othera like shields, of a red colour, 
with manr fins ; others* like the human penis in appearance 
and size, but instead of testicles they bad two fins, and that 
such have been taken on the extremity of grappling irons. 
This is the nature of the internal and external parts of all 
animals of evervkind, both those which are peculiar to cer« 
tain species, ana those which are common to all. 

Chaptxb VIII. 

1. Wi must now treat of the Senses : for they are not alike 
in all, but some have all the senses, and some fewer. They 
are mostlv five in number; seeing, hearing, smelling, 
taste, touch, and besides these there are none peculiar to 
any creatures. Man, then, and all viviparous animals with 
feet, besides all sanguineous andvivij>arous animals, have all 
these, unless they are undeveloped in any particular kind, 
as in the mole. 

2. For this creature has no sight, it has no opparent eyes, 
but when the thick skin which surrounds the head is taken 
away, in the place where the eyes ought to be on the out« 
aide, are the undeveloped internal eyes, which have all the 
parts of true eyes, for tbey have botb the iris of the eyo, 
and within tiie iris the part called the pupil, and the 
white ; but aU these are less than in true eyes. On the 
outside there is no fippearance of these parts, from the 
thidkness of the skin, as if the nature of the eye had been 
destroyed at birth ; for there are^ two sinewy and strong 
I proceeding firom the brain, where it unites with 
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the spinal cord, reaching from the lockefc of the eje, and 
endinff upon the upper sharp teeth. 

8. All other animals are endued with the peroeptioQ of 
colours, sounds, smells, and taste. All animals hare the 
fifth sense, which is called touch. In some animals the 
organs of sense are rerj distinct, and especially the eineSy 
for thej have a definite place, and so has the hearing. Iror 
some animals have ears, and others oi>en perforations : so 
also of the sense of smelling, some animals have nostrils, 
others passages, as the whole class of birds. In the same 
waj the tongue is the organ of taste. 

4. In aquatic animals and those called fish, the tongue is 3! 
still the organ of taste, though it is indistinct, for it is I 
bony, and not capable of free motion. In some fish the 4 1 
roof of the mouth is fieshy, as in some cy^rini among riTer ||; 
fish, so that, without careful examination, it appears like a 1^ 
tongue. That they have the sense of taste is quite clear, j| 
for many of them delight in peculiar food, and they will 
more readily seize upon a bait formed of the amia and other 
fat fishes, as if they deb'ghted in the taste and eating of 
such baits. 

5. They have no evident organ of hearing and smellinff, 
for the passac^es which exist about the region of the nostrils 
in some fish do not appear to pass to the brain, but some of 
them are blind, and others lead to the gills ; it is evident, 
however, that they both hear and smell, for they escape from 
loud noises, such as the oars of the triremes, so as to be 
easily captured in their hiding-places. 

6. For if the external noise is not loud, yet to all aqnatio 
animals that are capable of hearing, it appears harsh and very 
loud ; and this takes place in hunting dolphins, for when they 
have enclosed them with their canoes, they miJce a noise from 
them in the sea, and the dolphins, crowded together, are 
obliged to leap upon the land, and, being stunnM witii the 
noise, are easuy captured, although even dolphins have no 
external organs of nearing. 

7. And again in fishing, the fishermen are carefbl to 
av<rid making a noise with their oars or net when ihej perw 
eeive many fish coUected in one place ; they make a signal, 
and let down their nets in such a place that no sound of tim 
oar or the motion of the waters should reach the place 
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where tbe fish are collected, and the sailon are commnnded 
to row in the greatest ailenoe until they hare endocied them. 

8. Sometimes, when thej wish to drive them together^ 
they proceed as in dolphin catching, for they make a noise 
with stones that tbey may be aUrmed and collected toffcther, 
and thus ther are enclosed in a net. Before their inclosure, 
as it was said, tbey prevent a noise, but as soon as tbey have 
enclosed them, they direct the sailors to shout and make a 
noise, for they fall down with fear when they hear the noise 
and tumult. 

9. And when the fishers observe large shoals at a dis- 
tance, collected on the surface in calm, fine weather, and 
wish to know their size, and of what kind the^ are, if they 
can approach them in silence, they avoid their notice, and 
catch them while they are on tbe surface. If any noise is 
made before they reach them, they may be seen in flight. 
In the rivers, also, there are little fish under the stones, 
which some persons call cotti :^ firom their dwelling beneath 
rocks, they catch them by striking the rocks with stones, 
and the fishes fall down frightened when they hear the 
noise, being stunned bv it. It is evident, from these con* 
■iderations, that fishes have the sense of hearing. 

10. There are persons who say that fish have more acute 
ears than other animals, and that, from dwelling near the 
■ea, they have often remarked it. Those fish which hare the 
most acute ears are thecestreus* (chremps),' labraz,* sal^,* 
chromis,* and all such fishes ; in others the sense of hearing 
less acute, because they live in the deeper parts of the 
ocean. 

11. Their nature of smelling is the same, for the greater 
number of fishes will not take a bait that is not quite fresh ; 
others are less particular. All fish will not take the samd 
bait, but only particular baits, which they distinguish by the 
smell ; for some are taken with stinking baits, as the salpe 
with dung. Many fish also live in the noles of rocks, and 
when tbe fishermen want to entice them out, they anoint 
tbe mouths of these holes with salted scents, to whiditiiey 
leadily come. 

* PflriisptOoihitgobioL^nilWr'fUramb. Sthno Tario (Sflrw*). 
•Mdbi. »l7nkiiowB. « PMsLtlma. 
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12. The eel also is enticed out in this way, for tliej place 
a pitcher of salt food, covering the mouth of the pitcher 
with another ressel pierced with holes, and the eeb are 
qiiicklj drawn forth by the smell of the bait. Baits made 
of the roasted flesh of the cuttle fish, on account of its 
strong smell, attract fish rery readilj. Thejr say ihey put 
the roasted flesh of the polypus upon their hooks for nothmg 
but its strong smelL 

18. And the fish called rhjades,^ when the washings of 
fish or of foBtid drains are emptied into the water, make 
their escape as if smelling the fcstid odour. Thej saj that 
fish soon smell the blood of their own kind ; this is plain 
from their hastening from anj place where the blood of 
fishes may be. On the whole, if any one use a putrid bait, 
the fish will not come near it ; but if a fresh strong-smelling 
bait is used, they will come to it from a great distance. 

14. This is especially observable in what was said of 
dolphins, for these creatures have not external organs of 
hearing, but ore captured by being stunned with a noise, as 
was before observed ; neither have they any external orsans 
of smell, yet their scent is acute. Therefore, it is evJdent 
that all creatures have these senses. Other kinds of animals 
are divided into four dasses ; and these contain the mul* 
titude of remaining animals, namely, the malaeiay malaco- 
straca, testacea, and insects. 

15. Of these the malacia, the malacostraca, and insects haye 
all the senses, for they can see, smell, and taste. Insects, whe- 
ther they have wings or are apterus, can smell from a great 
distance, as the bee and the onips * scent honey, for they 
perceive it from a long distance, as if th^ discovered it by 
the scent. Many of them perish by the nimes of sulphur : 
ants leave their hills when origanum and sulphur lare 
sprinkled upon them. Almost all of them escape from jthe 
fumes of burnt stags' horns, but most of all do tbqr ayoid 
the smell of burnt s^rrax. 

16. The sepia, also, the polypus, and the carabua are 
caught with baits ; the polypus holds the bait so fast that 
it holds on even when cut : if a person hold eonytato them, 
they let go as soon as they smell it So, also, of the sense 
ef taste, for they follow different kinds of food, and do bo^ 

>Aidi living in iho^ «TtehsptMNMfpsd«sf «it. 
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all prefer tbe lame food, as the bee appiroaches nothing that 
is putridi onljr sweet things ; the gnat not what is sweety 
bnt what is acid. 

17. As I before observed, the sense of touch belongs to 
aU animals. The testacea hare the senses of smelling and 
tasting. This is plain from the baits used, as those for the 
pnrpnne ; for this creature is caught with putrid substances, 
and will be attracted firom a great distance to such baitSy 
as if br the sense of smell. It is erident from what follows 
that thej possess the sense of taste ; for whaterer they 
•elect bj smell, thej all lore to taste. 

18. And all animals with mouths receiTO pain or 
pleasure from the contact of food. But, concerning the 
senses of sight and hearing, it is not possible to saj anything 
eertain, or reiy distinct ; the solens, if a person touch them, 
appear to retract themselres, and try to escape when they 
•ee an instrument approaching them, for a small portion of 
them is beyond the shell, the remainder as it were in a retreat ; 
the pectens, also, if a finger is brought near them, open and 
abut themselres as if they could see. 

19. Those who seek for neritiB do not approach them with 
the wind, when they seek them for baits, nor do they roeak, 
but come silently, as if the creatures could both smell and 
hear; they say that if they speak, theygetaway. Ofalltestaceai 
the echinus appears to have the b^ sense of smell amongst 
those that can more, and the tethya and bafamus in those 
that are fixed. Thisis the nature of the organs of sense in 
all animals. 

Chaftsb DL 

1. Thb followbg is the nature of the Toice of animals. 
for there is a distinction between Toice and sound. Speech, 
again, is different firom these. Voice is due to no other nart 
except the pharynx, the creatures, therefore, without 
Inngs are also without Toice. Speech is the direction of the 
Toice by the tongue ; the Towms are uttered by the roice 
and tbelarjnx,the mutes by the tongue and the nps; speech 
IS made up of these: wherefore, no animals can vpetk that 
haife not a tongue, nor if their tongue is confined. 

2. Die power of uttering a sound is connected with other 
porta also; insects hate neither Toice nor speech, but maka 
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a Bound with the air within them, not with that which is 
external, for some of them breathe not, some of them buss, 
as the bee with its wings, and others are said to sing, as the 
grasshopDer. All these make a noise with the membrane 
which is beneath the division of their bodj in those which 
have a division, as some iSunilies of grasshoppers bj the 
friction of the air. These insects, bees, and all other insects 
raise and depress their winss in flight, for the soond is the 
friction of the air within them.^ Locusts produce a sound 
bj rubbing themselves with their legs, which are adapted 
for leaping. None of the malacia utter any sound or natural 
voice, nor do the malacostraca. 

3. Fish also are mute, for thej have neither lunss, 
trachea, nor pharynx. Some of them utter a sound and a 
squeak ; these are said to havea voice, as the lyra* and chromi/ 
for these utter, as it were, a grunt ; so does the capros, a lisb 
of the Achelous, the chalceus* and coccyx,* for the one 
utters a sound like hissinc, the other a noise like that of 
the cuckoo, from whence luso its name is derived. Some ol 
these utter their apparent voice by the friction of theii 
^ills, for these places are spinous, in others the sound ii 
internal, near the stomach. Tor each of them has an orgai 
of breathing, which causes a sound when it is prewed anc 
moved about. 

4. Some of the selachea also appear to whistle, but thq 
cannot be correctly said to utter a voice, only to make i 
sound. The pect^ also make a whixzing noise when the^ 
are borne upon the sur&ce of the water, or flying, as it ii 
called ; and so do the sea-swallows,* for they also fly througl 
the air in the same way, not touching the sea, for they havi 
wide and lon^ fins. As the sound made by birds flvin) 
through the air is not a voice, so neither can either of thea 
be properly so called. The dolphin also utters a whiatl 
and lows wnen it comes out of the water into the air» in 
diflTerent way from the animals above-mentioned— for thi 
is a true voice, for it has lungs and a trachea, but its tonra 
is not free, nor has it any li^ so as to make an aiticnbt 
•ound* 

5. The oviparous quadrupeds, with a tongue and Inngi 
> !EVi|ki Itts. • Cottna esttplirtcUii. * 2tu Ubm 
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utter a aoimd, though it ib a weak one. Some of them hiss 
like serpents ; others have a small weak Toice, others, as tho 
toBtoise, utter a small hiss. The ton^e of the frog is pe* 
culiar, for the fore-part of it is fixed, like that of a fisn ; hut 
the part near the pharynx is free and folded up. With this it 
utters its peculiar sound. The male frogs make a croaking 
in the water when they invite the females to coition. 

6. All animals utter a voice to invite the society and proxi- 
mity of their kind, as the hog, the goat, and the sheep. The 
frog croaks by making its lower jaw of equal length, and 
stretching the upper one above the water. Their eyes ap- 
pear like lights, their cheeks being swelled out with the 
vehemence of their croaking ; for their copulation is gene- 
rally performed in the night. The class of birds utter a 
voice: those which have a moderatelv wide tongue have the 
best voice; those also in which the tongue is thin. In 
some kinds both male and female have the same voice ; in 
others it is different : the smaller kinds have moro variety 
in their voice, and make more use of it, than the larger 
tribes* 

7. All birds become more noisy at the season of coition. 
Some utter a ay when they are fighting, as the quail ; others 
when the^jT a^o going to fight, as the partridge ; or when thev 
have obtuned a victory, as the cock. In some kinds both 
male and female sing, as the nightingale ; but the femide 
nightingale does not sing while she is sitting or feeding her 
young : in some the males alone, as the quail and the cock ; 
the female has no voice. Viviparous quadrupeds utter dif- 
ferent voices ; none can speak — for this is the characteristic 
of man, for all that have a language have a voice, but not 
an that have a voice have also a lanpiage. 

8. All that are bom dumb, and im children, utter sounds, 
but have no language; for, as children are not complete in 
their other parts, so their tongue is not perfect at nrst ; it 
becomes more tree afterwards, so that they stammer and ' 
lira. Both voices and language differ in different places. 

9. The voice is most conspicuous inits acuteness or depth, 
but the form does not differ in the same species of animals; 
tlie mode of articulation differs, and this might be called 
•peech, for it differs in different animals, and in the same 

k in diffeiailplaoeii as among partddges, for in some 
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places tbey cackle, in othera whistle. Small birds do not utter 
the same voice as their parents, if they are brought up away 
from them, and have only heard other singling biras. For the 
nightingale has been observed instructing her young, so 
that the voice and speech are not naturaUv alike, but are 
capable of formation. And men also have all the same voice, 
however much they may differ in lan^;uage. The elephant 
utters a voice by breathing through its mouth, making no 
use of its nose, as when a man breathes forth a sigh ; but 
with its nose it makes a noise like the hoarse sound of a 
trumpet. 

CnAPTBBX 

1. CoKCKBiavo the sleep and wakefulness of animals. It is 
quite manifest that all viviparous animals with feet both 
sleep and are awake ; for all that have eyelids sleep with the 
eyes closed ; and not only men anpear to dream, but horses, 
oxen, sheep, goats, dogs, and aii viviparous quadrupeds. 
Dogs show this by barking in their sleep. It is not clear 
whether oviparous animals dream, but it is quite plain that 
they sleep. 

2. Ana so it is in aquatic animals, as fish, the malacia, 
the malacoetraca, the carabi, and such like creatures. The 
sleep of all these animals is short: it is plain tliat they dosleep, 
though we can form no conclusion from their eyes, for tiiey 
have no eyelids, but from their not being alarmed ; for if 
fish are not tormented with lice, and what are caUed psylli, 
they may be captured without alarming them, so that tliey 
can be even taken with the hand. And if fidi remain at 
rest during the night a great multitude of these creatures 
fall upon and devour them. 

8. They are found in such numbers at the bottom of the 
aea as to devour any bait made offish that remains any length 
of time upon the cround ; fishermen frequently draw th«n 
out hanging like globes around the bait. The following con- 
siderations will serve still more to confirm our suppositions 
that fishes sleep ; for it is often possible to fall upon the 
fish so stralthily as to take by the hand, or even strike them 
during this time ; they are quite quiet, and exhibit no signs, 
of motion except with their tails, whidi they move gentty. 
I^ is evident^ also, that they sleep, from their starting if 
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injihing mores whfle they are asleep, for ihej start as if 
Hbej were waked out of sleep. 

4. Thej are also taken by torcUight whfle asleep ; those 
who are seeking for th jnni snrround them while asleep ; it is 
erident that they can be ca{>tared from their stillness, and 
the half-open white (of their eyes). They sleep more by 
night than by day, so that they -do not more when they are 
stnick; they generally sleep holding by the ground, or the 
sand, or a stone, at the bottom, concealing themselyes he* 
neath a rock, or a portion of the shore. The flat fishes 
sleen in the sand; they are recognized by their form 
in the sand, and are taken br striking them with a spear 
with three points. The laorax, chrysophrys, cestrais, 
and such-like fish are often taken with the same kind of 
weapon while asleep in the day time, but if not taken then, 
none of them can be captured with such a spear. 

5. The selache sleen so soundly that they mar be taken 
with the hand ; the dolphin, whale, and all that nave a blow- 
hole, sleep with this organ abore the surfiice of the sea, so 
that they can breathe, while gently moring their fins, and 
some persons have even heard the dolphin snore. The ma* 
lacia sleep in the same manner as fish, and so do the mala- 
costraca. It is erident from the following considerations 
that insects sleep ; for they evidently remain at rest without 
motion ; this is particularly plain in bees, for they remain 

3uiet, and cease to hum during the night. This is also evi« 
ent from those insects with which we are most familiar, 
for they not only remain quiet during the night because 
they cannot see oistinctly, for all creatures with hard eyes 
have indistinct vision, but they seem no less quiet when 
the light of a lamp is set before them* 

6. Man sleeps the most of all animals. Inftnts and 
young children do not dream at all, but dreaming begins in: 
most at about four or five years old. There have been men 
and women who have never dreamt at all ; sometimes such* 
persons, when they have advanced in age, begin to drean ;. 
this has preceded a change in their body, either for deaUi 
or infirmity. ThiSy then, is the manner of sensatjop, deep 
and wakeralness. 
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Chapteb XL 

1. Lr some animalB the sexes are distinct, In otbers iiiej are 
not so, these are said to beget and be with young by a bke- 
ness to other creatures, l^ereis neither male nor female 
in fixed animals, nor in testacea. In the malacia and 
malacoB^ttca there are male and female indiTiduals, and in 
all animals with feet) whether they have two or four, which 
produce either an animal, an egg, or a worm from coition. 

2. In other kinds the sexes are either single or not sbgle ; 
as in all quadrupeds there is the male ana female, in tibie 
testacea it is not so, for as some yegetables are fertile and 
others barren, so it is in these. Among insects and fishes 
there are some that have no differences of this kind, as the 
eel is neither male nor female, nor is anything produced 
from them. 

3. But those persons who say that some eels appear to 
have creatures hke worms, of the size of a hair, attached to 
them, speak without observation, not having seen how they 
really are ; for none of these creatures are viviparous with- 
out being first oviparous, none of them have ever been ob- 
served to contain ova; Ihose that are viviparous have the 
embryo attached to the uterus, and not to tne abdomen, for 
there it would be digested like food. The distinction made 
between the so-called male and female eel that the male has 
a larger and longer head, and that the head of the femde 
is smaller, and more rounded, is a generic, and not a sexual 
distinction. 

4. There are some fish called epitragis, and among freeh* 
water fish the cyprinus and balagrus are of the same nature, 
which never have ova or semen ; those which are firm and 
ftt, and have a small intestine, appear to be the best. 
There are creatures, such as the testacea, and plants, whidi 
beset^ and produce young, but have no organ of ooitioii; 
and so also in fishes the pectus,' erythrhinus,* and the ffaanna. 
All these appear to have ova. 

6. In sanguineous animals with feet that are not evipi^ 
reus, the males are goierally larger and longer lived mok 
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the femaleSy except die hemionii8« but tlie females of this 
animsl are both larger and longer lived : in oTiparoos and 
Tiriparons animals, as in fish, and insects, the females are 
larger than the males, as the serpent^ phalangium,' ascala- 
botes,* and frog ; in fish likewise, as m most of the small 
gregarious selache, and all that inhabit rocks. 

6. It is evident that female fishes have longer lives than 
males, because females are caught of a greater age than the 
males ; the upper and more forward ^urts of all animals 
are larger and stronger, and more firmly built in the male ; 
the hinder and lower parts in the female. This is the case 
in the human subject, and all viviparous animals with feet : 
the female is less sinewy, the jomts are weaker, and the 
hairs finer, in those with hair; in those without hair, its 
analogues are of the same nature ; the female has softer 
flesh and weaker knees than the male, the legs are slighter; 
the feet of females are more graceful, in all that have 
these members. 

7. All females, also, have a smaller and more acute voice 
than the males, but in oxen the females utter a deeper sound 
than the males; the parts denoting strength, as tne teeth, 
tusks, horns, and spurs, and such other jwrts, are possessed 

. bj the males, but not by the females, as the roe-deer has 
none, and the hens of some birds with spurs have none; 
the sow has no tusks : in some animals they exist in both 
sexes, only stronger and longer in the malesy as the horns of 
baQi are stronger than those of oowB. 

'IrsBeatanHiitak. . *Lie«taQitto. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 

Chapteb I. 

1. Wx hareliitlierto treated of the external and internal 
parts of all animals, of their senses, voice, and sleep, with 
the distinctions between the males and females ; it remains 
to treat of their generation, speaking first of those which 
come first in order, for they are many, and have numerous 
varieties, partly dissimilar, and partly like each other. And 
we will pursue the same order in considering them as we 
did before in their division into classes ; we commenced our 
consideration bv treating of the parts in man, but now he 
must be treated of last, because he is much more intricate. 

2. We shall begin with the testacea, and after these treat 
of tlie malacostraca, and the others in the order of their 
succession. These are the midacia and insects, next to 
these fishes, both viviparous and oviparous ; next to them 
birds, and afterwards we must treat of animals with feet, 
whether viviparous or oviparous ; some viviparous creatures 
have four feet, man alone nas two feet. The nature of ani- 
mals and vegetables is similar, for some are produced finim 
the seed of other plants, and others are of spontaneous 
crowth, being derived from some ori^ of a similar nature. 
Some of them acquire their nourishment from tiie soil, 
others from diflferent plants, as it was observed when treat- 

re produced firom animals of 
others is spontaneous, and 
1 these and from plants are 
)m putrid matter, this is the 
ers originate in the animals 
rementitious matter in their 
om similar animals, and have 
om coition, but of thedassof 
lale nor female, these bekms 
, but to different genera, and 
»me there are females bat no 
ontinued as in thehypsDeaiia 
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4. All these among birds are barren, (for nahire is 
able to complete them as far as the formation of an egg,) 
nnless persons suppose that there is another methoa of 
communicating the male influence, concerning which we 
shall speak more plainly hereafter. In some fish, after the 
spontaneous production of the ovum, it happens that liying 
matures are produced, some b^ themselres, others bjr the 
aid of the mate. Hie manner m which this is done will be 
made plain in a future place, for nearly the same things take 
place in the class of birds. 

5. Whatever are produced spontaneously in living crea- 
tures, in the earth, or in plants, or in any part of them, 
have a distinction in the sexes, and by the union of the 
sexes something is produced, not the same in any respect^ 
but an imperfect animal, as nits are produced from lice, 
and from flies and butterflies are produced egg -like 
worms, from which neither similar creatures are pKKluced, 
nor any other creature, but such things only. First of 
all, then, we will treat of coition, and of the animals that 
copulate, and then of others, and successively of that which 
is peculiar to each, and that which is common to them alL 

Chaptbb IL 

1. Thosb animals in which there is a distinction of the 
sexes use sexual intercourse, but the mode of this intercourse 
is not the same in all, for all the males of sanguineous 
animals with feet have an appropriate organ, but they do 
not all approach the female mthe same manner, but those 
which are retromingent) as the lion, the hare, and the lynx, 
unite backwards, and the female hare often mounts upon 
the male ; in almost all the rest the mode is the same, for 
most animals perform theact of intercourse in the same way, 
the male mounting upon the female $ and birds poform 
h in this way only. 

2. There are, however, some variations evenamong birds; 
fat tiie male sometimes unites with the female as Ae sits 
upon the ground, fm the bustard and domestic fowlt in 
onen, the female does not sit upon tiie ^pround, as the 
enme; fbr in tiiese birds the male unites with the female 
standing tm\ and the act is performed very ouickly,as in 
cpaoows. Sean lie down during the act of i n tere our ss^ 
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whicli is perfoimed in tbe same manner as in those tbat 
stand on their feet, the abdomen of the male being placed 
upon the back of the female : in the hedgehogs, tbe abdo- 
mens of both sexes are in contact. 

8. Among the large animals, the roe-deer seldom admits 
the stag, nor the cow the bull, on account of the hardness 
of the penis ; but the female receives the male by sub- 
mission. This has been obsenred to take place in tame 
deer. The male and female wolf copulate lifce dogs. Cats 
do not approach each other backwanis, but the male stands 
erect, and the female places herself beneath him. The fe- 
males are yerj lascivious, and invite the male, and make a 
noise during the intercourse. 

4. Camels copulate as the female is Ijing down, and the 
male embraces and unites with her, not backwards, but like 
other animals. They remain in intercourse a whole day. 
They retire into a desert place, and suffer no one to ap- 
proach them but their feeder. The penis of the camel is so 
strong, that bowstrings are made of it. Elephants also 
retire into desert places for intercourse, especudly by the 
sides of rivers which they usually frequent. The female 
bends down and di\ides her legs, and the male mounts upon 
her. The seal copulates like retromincent animals, and is a 
long while about it, like dogs. The mides have a large penis. 

Chaptbb III. 



1. Otipaboub quarupeds with feet copulate in the 
manner : in some, the male mounts upon the female, like 
Tivipnrous animals, as in the marine and land turtle, for 
they have an intromittent organ by which they adhere toge^ 
ther, as the trygon and frog, and all such animals. 

2. But the apodous long animals, im serpents and mn* 
mna, are folded toffetfaer, with the abdom^fis opposite, and 
serpents roll themsdves together so dosdv, ^oat tibey seem 
to De bntone serpent with two heads. The manner JT^ia 
whole race of saorians is the same, for thcj nmte togeCher 
in the same kind of fold. 

Ciupm ly, 
L All fish, except tiie flat adache, perfinrm the aet of 
intareonrse by approaohiBg each other wiUi their T ' 
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oppoeite: but the flat fish, with tails, as the batos, trygon,/ 
and such like, not onlj approach each other, but the male ~ 
q>plie8 his abdomen to the back of the female, in all those 
in which the thickness of the tail offers no impediment. ' 
But the rhin», and those which have a large tail, perform 
the act by the firiction of their abdomens against eacn other, 
and some persons say that they haye seen the nude sekche 
united to tne back of the female, like doni. 

2. In all those that resemble the selache, the female is 
larger than the male; and in nearly all fish the female is 
lai^ than the male. The selache are those which have 
be^ mentioned; and the bos, lamia, eetus, narce, batnu 
chuB, and all the galeode. All the selache haye been fre* 
quently observed to conduct themselves in this way. In all 
viviparous creatures the act occupies a longer time than in 
the oviparous. The dolphin ancl the cetacea also perform 
the act in the same manner, for the male attaches himself to 
the female for neither a very long, nor a very short time. 

3. The males of some of the fish which resemble the 
■elache differ from the females, in having two appendages 
near the anus, which the females have not, as in the giue- 
odea; for these appenda|;es exist in them aU. Neither fish 
nor any other apcKud ammal has testicles, but the males, 
both of serpents and of fish, have two passages, which be- 
come full of a seminal fluid at the season of coition ; and all 
of them project a milky fluid. These passages unite in one, 
as they do in birds ; for birds have two internal testes, and 
so have all oviparous animals with feet. In the act of 
coition this single passage passes to, and is extended upon 
the pudendum and receptacle of the female. 

4. In viviparous animals with feet, the external passage 
for the semen and the fluid excrement is the same: inter- 
nally these passa^ are distinct, as I said before in descri- 
bing the distinctive parts of animals. In animals which 
have no bladder, the anus is extemaUy united with the. 
passsce of tiie semen, internally the passages are dose 
together; and this is the same in both sexes: for none of 
of them^ have a bladder, except the tortoise. The female of 
tills animal, though furnished irith a bladder, has but ime 
pasnge ; but the tortoise is oviparous. 

* 5. Xbe sexual interoouTid of the oviparous flsh is less evident^ 
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wherefore many persons suppose that the female is impreg- 
nated by swallowiDg the semen of the male ; and tbej ha?e 
been frequently observed to do this. This is seen at the 
season of coition, when the females follow the males, and are 
observed to strike them on the abdomen with their mouthsi 
this causes the males to eject their semen more rapidly. 
The males do the same with the ova of the females, for they 
swallow them as thev are extruded, and the fish are bom 
from those ova which remain. 

6. In Phoenicia they use each sex for capturing the other ; 
for having taken the male cestreus, they entice the females 
with it, and so enclose them in a net. They use the females 
in the same way for catching the males. The frequent obser- 
vation of these circumstances appears to corroborate this 
manner of intercourse among them. Quadrupeds also do 
the same thing, for at the season of coition both sexes emit 
a fluid, and smell to each other's pudenda. 

7. And if the wind blows from the cock partridge to 
the hen, these last are impregnated ; and often, if they hear 
the voice of the cock when they are inclined for sexual 
intercourse, or if he flies over them, they become pregnant 
from the breath of the cock. During the act of intercourse, 
both sexes open their mouths, and protrude their tongues. 
The true intercourse of oviparous nsh is rarely obs^ved, 
from the rapidity vrith which the act is accomplished ; for 
their intercourse has been observed to take place in the 
manner described. 

CHAPm y. 

1. All the malacia, as the polypus, oepia, and teuthis, 
approach each other in the same manner, ror they are united 
mouth to mouth ; the tentacula of one sex being adapted to 
those of the other ; for when the polypus has fixed the part 
called the head upon the grouno, it extends its tentacula, 
which the other adi^ts to the expansion of its tentacula, 
and they make their acetabula answer together. And some 
persons say that the male baa an organ uke a penis in that 
one of its tentacula which contains the two largest aceta- 
bula. This organ is sinewy, as fiur as the middle of the ten* 
taculum, and u&ey say that it is all inserted into the noetiil 
dfthefinnale. 
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2. The tepia and loligo swim about coiled together in this 
waj, and with their mouths and tentacuk united, they swim 
in contraij directions to each other. They adapt the organ 
called the nostril of the male to the similar organ in the 
female; and the one swims forwards, and the other hack* 
wards. The ova of the female are produced in the part 
called the physeter, by means of which some persons say 
that they copulate. 

Chapteb VI. 
1. The malacostraca, as the carabi, astaci, carides, and such 
like perform the act of intercourse like the retromingent 
animals, the one lying upon its back, and the other placing 
its tail upon it. They copulate on the approach of spring, 
near the land ; for their sexual intercourse has often been 
observed, and sometimes when the figs begin to ripen. 

2. The astaci and the carides perform the act in the same 
manner ; but the carcini approximate the fore part of their 
bodies to each other, and adapt also the folds of their tails to 
each other. First of all, the smaller carcinus mounts from 
behind, and when he has mounted, the greater one turns 
on its side. In no other respect does the female differ 
from the male, but that the tail, which is folded on the 
body, is larger and more distant, and more thick set with 
appendages : UDon this the ova are deposited, and the excre- 
ment ejected. Neither sex is furnished with an intromittent 
oi^gan. 

Chapteb VII. 
1. Iksects approach each other from behind, and the 
smaUer one subsequentlv mounts upon the lar^r. The 
male is always the smaller. The female, which is below, 
inserts a member into the male, which is above, and not the' 
male into the female, as in other animals. In some kinds 
this organ Appears large in proportion to the size of the- 
body, especially in those that are small, in others it is less. 
The organ may be plainly discerned if two flies are sepa- 
rated while in the act of^ coition. They are separated £rom' 
each other with difficultjr, for the act of intercourse in sudi 
Animals occupies a long time. This may be plainl;^^ discerned, 
by common observation, as in the fly and canthans. 
S. AU adopt the same methodi the fly, canthans, apon* 
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djlaS pbalangium, or any other insect that copulates. All 
the phalaagia that spin a web unite in the following manner. 
The female draws a hhiment from the middle of the web, and 
' then the male draws it back a£;ain, and this ther do a great 
many times till thej meet, and are united backwards, for 
this idnd of copulation suits them on account of the sixe 
of their abdomen. The copulation of animals is accom- 
plished in this manner. 

Chapteb vin. 

1. All animals have their proper season and age for coition ; 
the nature of most creatures requires them to have inter- 
course with each other when winter is tuminc into summer. 
This is the spring; season, in which all animals with wings, 
feet, or fins, are mcited to coition. Some copulate and pro- 
duce their young in the autumn and winter, as some aquatic 
and winged creatures, llankind are ready at all seasons, 
and so are many other animals which associate with man ; 
this arises from greater warmth, and better food, and is 
usual among those which are pregnant only for a short time, 
as the hog, dog, and those birds which have freouent 
broods. Many animals appear to adapt the season of coi- 
tion to that which they consider the oett for the nurture of 
their young. 

2. Among mankind the male is more disposed for sexual 
intercourse in the winter, and the female in the summer. 
Birds, as I haye observed, generally jMur in the spring and 
summer, except the halcyon. Tliis bird hatches its young 
about the time of the winter solstice. Whereupon fine days 
occurring at this seaaon are called haloron days, seven before 
the solstice and seven l^r it. As oimonides also writes 
in his poems, " as when in the winter months Jupiter pre- 
pares fourteen days, which mortala call the windless seasoii, 
the sacred nurse of the variegated halcyon.** 

3. These fine days take place wherever it happens that 
the solstice turns to the south, when the pleiades set in tiie 
porth. The bird is said to occupy seven days in building 
its nest, and the other seven in orinring out and nursing 
its young. The halcyon days are not Mways met with in this 

> A bsslk living al ths roots of teiMb Otfabsi. 
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coontfy at tbe time of the iolstioe, but tbejr always occur in 
the Sicilian Sea. Tbe halcyon produces five eggs. 

4. The SDthuia and tbe lurus batch their young amcme the 
rocks on tiie sea-side, and produce two or three, the krus 
•during tbe summer, and the stbuia at tbe beginning of tbe 

Sring, immediately after the equinox ; it sets upon its eggs 
:e other birds ; neither of these kinds conceal themselves. 
The halcvon is tbe rarest of all, for it is only seen at the 
season ot tbe setting of tbe pleiades, and at tbe solstice, and 
it first appears at seaports, flying as much as round a ship, 
and immediately vanishing away. Stesicborus also speaks 
of it in the same manner. 

6. The nightingale produces her young at the beginning 
of summer. She produces five or six eggs. She conceals 
herself from the autumn to tbe beginning of spring. Insects 
copulate and produce their voun^ during tbe winter when- 
ever tbe days are fine, and the wind in the south, at least 
such of them as do not conceal themselves, as the fly and 
ant. Wild animals produce their young once a year, unless^ 
like the hare, they breed while they are nursing their young. 

Chaptbb DL 

1. Pish also generally breed once a year, as the chyti. All 
'those which are caught in a net are called chyti ; the thyn* 
nus, palamis, cestreus, cbalais. colias, cbromis, psetta, and 
such fike, the labrax is an exception, for this alone of them 
all breeds twice a year, and tbe secondfry of these are much 
weaker. Tbe tricbias* and rock flsh breed twice, tbe trigla is 
the only one that breeds three times a year. Iliis is shewn 
by the firy, which appear three times at certain places. 

2. The scorpius breeds twice, and so does the sargus, in 
spring and autumn, the salpa once only in the spring. The 
toynnis breeds once, but as some of tbe fry are produced 
at first, and others afterwards, it appears to breed twice. 
The first firy makes its appearance in the month of Deoenh* 
ber, after the solstice, the second in the spring. The male 
ihynnis is difierent from the female, for tbe female has a fin 
•under the abdomen, called aphareus, which tbe male has not. 

8. Among the selachea, the rhino alone breeds twice in 
the years at the beginning of tiieautuBm, and at the period 
•GhipeaSpvottus. 
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of the settiDg of the Pleiades. The young are, bowerer, better 
in the autumn. At each breeding eeason it prodncet seren or 
eight. Some of the galei, as the aaterias, aeem to produee 
their ova twice every month. ThiB arises from all the ov» 
not being perfected at once. 

4. Some fish produce ova at all seasons of the year, as the 
mursena: for this fish produces many ova, and the fry 
rapidly increase in size, as do those also of the hippurus,' for 
these, from being very small, rapidly increase to a great 
size ; but the munena produces young at all seasons, the 
hippurus in the spring. The smyrus differs from the mu* 
rrnna, for the munena is throughout variegated and irenk. 
The smyrus is of one colour, and strong ; its colour is that 
of the pine tree, and it has teeth both internally and ex. 
temally. They say that these are the male and the female, 
as in others. These creatures go upon the land, and are 
often taken. 

5. The growth of all fish is rapid, and not the least so in 
the coradnuB among small fish. It breeds near the land, 
in thick places fuU of seaweed. The orphos also grows 
rapidly. The pelamis and thvnnus breed in Pontus, and 
nowhere else. The cestreus, chrysophrys, and labraz, breed 
near the mouths of rivers. The orcynes and scorpides, and 
many other kinds, in the sea. 

6. Most fish breed in March, April, and May ; a few 
in the autumn, as the salpe, saigus, and all the others of 
this kind a little before the autumnal equinox; and the 
narce and rhine also. Some breed in the winter and summer, 
as I before observed, as the labrax, cestreus, and belona in 
the winter ; the thynuis in June, about the summer sol- 
stice: it produces, as it were, a bag, containing many 
minute ova. The rhyas also breeds in the summer. The 
ehelones among the cestrsi begin to breed in the month of 
December, and so does the sargus, the myzon, as it is 
caUed, and the cephalus. They go with young thirty 
days. Some of the cestrei do not originate in coition, but 
are produced firom mud and sand. 

•7. The greater number of them contain ova in the 
spring, but some, as I observed, in the summer, autumn, 
and winter. Bnt this does not take place in all alike^ 
' OofjphoNia hqppws. 
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nor mnglj, nor in eveiy kind, m it does in most fisb 
which produce their young in the spring: nor do they 
produce as many ova at other seasons. But it must 
not escape our notice, that as different countries make a 
great difference in plants and animals, not only in the habit 
of their body, but also in the frequency of their sexual^ in* 
tercourse and production of young; so different localities 
makeacreat difference in fish, not only in their sixe, and 
habit of their body, but in their young, and the frequency 
or rarity of their sexual intercourse, and of their offspring 
in this place or that. 

Chapter X. 
1. Tus malacia breed in the spring, and first of all the marine 
sepia, though this one breeos at all seasons. It produces 
its ova in fifteen days. When the ova are extruded, the 
male follows, and ejects his ink upon them, when they be- 
come hard. They go about in nairs. The male is more 
Tsriegated than the female, and olacker on the back. The 
■exes of the polypus unite in the winter, the young are nro- 
duced in the spnn^, when these creatures conceal tnemselves 
lor two months. It produces an ovum like long hair, similar 
to the fruit of the white poplar. The fecundity of this animal 
is very great, for a great number of young are produced 
from its ova. The male differs from the female in having a 
longer head, and the part of the tentaculum which the nsh- 
ermen call the penis is white. It incubates upon the ova 
it pn)duces, so that it becomes out of condition, and is not 
sought after at this season. 

2. The purpura produce their ova in the spring, the 
ceiyx at the end ot the winter; and, on the whote, the 
testaoea appear to contain ova in the spring and autumn, 
except the eatable echini. These principally produce their 
young at the same seasons, but they always contain some 
ova, and especially at the full and new moon, and in fine 
welder, but those which live in the Euripus of the Pyrrhiei 
are better in winter. They are a small kmd but full of ova. 
AU the cochlea appear to contain ov» at the same season. 

Chaptu XI. 
1. Turn imdomesticated birds, as it was observed, generally • 
pair and breed once i^year. The swallows and cottyphus ' 
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breed twice, but the fint brood of the cottyphus is killed 
bjthe cold, for it is the earliest breeder of all birds. It 
is able, however, to bring up the other brood. ^ Bat the 
domestic birds, and those capable of domestication, breed 
£n9quentlj, as pigeons during the whole summer, and do- 
mestic fowls. f*or these bur& have sexual intercourse,^ and 
produce eggs all the year round, except at the winter 
solstice. 

2. There are many kinds of piseons, for the peleias and 
peristera are different The pdeias is the smaller, but 
the peristera is more readily Umed. The peleias is black 
and small, and has red and rough feet, for which reason 
it is never domesticated. The phatta is the largest of 
the tribe, the next is the oonas, which is a little larger than 
the peristera, the trygon is the least of alL If the peristera 
is supplied with a warm place and appropriate food, it will 
breea and brine up its ^oung at any season of the year. If 
it is not properiy supplied, it will only breed in the summer. 
Its younff ones are best during the spring and autumn, 
those produced in the hot weather in summer are the worst 

ClIAPTSB XII. 

1. AvniALS also differ in the age at which sexual inter- 
course commences. For in the first place the period at 
which the spermatic fluid begins to be secreted, and the age 
of pubertv is not the same, but different ; for the young of 
all animals are barren, or if they do possess the power of 
reproduction, their offsprinff are weak and smalL This is 
yenr conspicuous in mankind, and in viviparous quadrupeds 
and birds, for in the one the ofispring, in the other the 
c^gs, are small. The age of puberty is neariy the same iu 
the individuals of each kind, unless anj alteration takes 
place, either as ominous, or from an injury done to their 
nature.' 

2. In men this period of life is shown by the dianfle of 
voice, and not only by the size but by the form c? the 
pudendum and of the breasts in women, but espedallr by 
the growth of hair on the nubes. The secretioii oc the 
spermatic fluid commences about the age of fo u rteen, the 
power of reproduction at twenty-one. Other animals have 
no hair on the pnbei^ £ir some have no bar at all, and 
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oihen have none npon their under side, or leas than on 
their upper side, hut the change of the voice is conspicooua 
in some of them. And in others different parts of the body 
signif J the period of the formation of the semen, and of the 
power of reproduction. 

8. In almost all animals the voice of the female and of 
the young is more acute than that of the male and the older 
animals, for even the stags have a deeper voice than their 
females. The males utter their ciy at the season of copula- 
tion, the females when they are alarmed. The voice ol tiie 
female is short, that of the male longer. And the barking of 
old dogs is also deeper than of young ones, and the voice of 
the horse also varies. The females utter a little small cry 
as soon as thov are bom, and the males do the same, but 
their voice is deeper than that of the female, and as they 
grow older, it still increases. When they are two years 
old, and reach puberty, the male utters a great deep voice, 
that of the female is greater and clearer than it was at first ; 
this continues till they are twenty years old at the outside, 
and after that the voice, both of the male and female, be- 
comes weaker. 

4. For the most part, then, as we observed, the voice of 
the male differs from that of the female in depth, in those 
animals which utter a lengthened sound. There are, how- 
ever, some exceotions, as oxen ; for in these animals the 
voice of the female is deeper than that of the male, and the 
voice of the calf than that of the full-cfown animal ; where* 
fore also in toe castrated animals, the voice chances the 
other way, for it becomes more like that of the female. 

6. The following are the aces at which animahi acquire 
the power of reproduction. The sheep and goat arrive at 
puberty within a year after they are oom, and especialh' 
the goat, and the males as well as the females, but the off« 
sprinff of these males and of the others is different^ 
Por l^e males are better the secvud year than when tiiey 
become older. In hogs, the male and female unite at eight 
months old, and the female produoes her young when she ia 
s year old, for this agrees with the period of gestation. 
Tib male reaches pub«rt|' at eight months old, but his ofE^ 
^ring are useless till he is a year old. But tbeee periods, 
•a we have said, are not always the same, for swine will. 
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Bometlmes copulate when the/ are four months old, to at to 
haye young and nune them at six months old, and boars 
Sometimes reach pubertjr at ten months old, and continue 
good to three years old. 

6. The bitch reaches pubertj within a year after birth, 
and so does the dog, and sometimes this takes place at 
the end of eight months, but more frequently in the 
male than in the female. The period of gestation is 
sixty dajs, or one or two, or perhaps three days more, but 
never less than sixty days, or if they produce young in a 
less time, it never comes to perfection. The bitch is ready 
for sexual intercourse aga)n m six months, but never sooner. 
The horse reaches puberty in both sexes at two years old, 
and is capable of reproduction, but its offspring at that ago 
are small and weakly. Por the most part, sexual inter- 
course begins at three years of age, and the colts continue to 
improve from that period till they are twenty years old. 
The male is useful till he is thirty years old, so that he can 
beget during almost the whole of his life, for the horse 
ffenerally lives five*and-thirtv years, and the mare more than 
forty, and a horse has been known to live seventy-five years. 

7. The ass reaches puberty in both sexes at the age of 
thirty months; they rarely, however, produce young till 
they are three years, or three years and six months old. 
But it has been known to be pregnant and bring up its 
young within the year. The cow also has been known to 
produce young and rear it within the year after birth, which 
grew to the ordinary size, and no more.^ 

8. These are the periods of puberfy in these animals. 
The seventieth year in man, and the fiftieth in woman, 
is the latest period of reproduction, and this happens 
rarely, for only a few have had children at this time of life. 
Sixty*five is generally the boundary in one sex, and forty* 
five in the other. The sheep producea young till it is .eight 
years old, and, if irdl treated, until it is eleven, though the 
act of copulation is ccmtinued in both sexes during the 
whole period of life. 

9. rat goats are rarely productive, wherefore they com* 
psie barren vines irith barren goats, but tbsy are pro* 

* Hiit probsblv iDMiM ** to siuh a dst Si soiifhl bs si ip sst s d ftesi 
Ibt 0siiy ags of ths ptrsai.** 
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ductiTe when thej are lean. The rams copulate with the 
old sheep first, but the/ do not follow afler the younger; 
and the younger, as I before observed, produce a smaller 
offspring than the older. 

10. A wild boar will beget till he is three years old, 
but the progeny of older animals is inferior ; for he has 
not the same power or strength. He generall^r goes to the 
femide when Aill of food, and without having been to 
another female, or, if not, the act of coition is of shorter 
duration, and the progeny smaller. The sow produces the 
smallest number of pigs at her first litter, but at the second 
they are more flounsning. She also produces young when 
old, but the act of coition is longer. At fifteen years old, 

' she no longer produces younc, but becomes fierce. 

11. If well-fed, she will be more ready for sexual in- 
tercourse, whether young oft old ; and, if rapidlpr fattened 
when pregnant, she has less milk after partuntion. As 
re^rds the age of the parent, the young of those in the 
prime of their age are the best, and those that are bom at 
the beginning of winter. The worst are those bom in the 
summer, for they are small, and thin, and weak. If the 
male is well fed, he is ready for sexual intercourse at all 
seasons, by day as well as by night ; but LP not well fed, he 
is most rcHsdy in the morning, and as he ctows old, he be- 
comes less disposed for it, as was said before. And it fre- 
quently happens that those which are impotent, through 
age or weakness, and cannot copulate readily, will approach 
the female as she lies down tir^ with long standing. The 
BOW generally becomes pregnant when she hangs down 
her ears in h^ heats; if she is not pregnant, she Deeomea 
heated again. 

12. Bitches do not copulate during the whole of their 
Ufe, but only to a certain period. Their coition and preff- 
nancT generally taket place till ther are twelve years dd, 
but both males and romales have Deen known to perform 
the act of coition at eighteen and even twenty years of 
age ; but old ago takes away from both sexes the power of 
reproduction, as in other animals. 

18. The camel is rctroningent, and performs the aet of 
iniarooiirse.in the manner already described; the period of 
iCi ooition in Arabia is in the month of SeptemW; the 
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female goes with young twelre montbt, and prodooea one 
foal, for the animal is one <^ those which produee but 
one. Both the male and female arriTe at pubertj at the 
age of three years, and the female is ready for the male 
again at the end of a year after parturition. 

14. The elephant arriTes at pubertr, the earliest at ten 
years of age, the latest at fifteen, and tiie male at Hie or six 
years old. The season for the intercourse of the sexes is ■ 

in the sprinff : and the male is ready again at the end of 
three years, out he nerer touches again a female whom be 
has once impregnated. Her period of gestaticm is two years^ 
and then she produces one wf, for tto elephant belongs to 
the dass of animals which have but one young one at a 
time. The youn^ one is as large as a calf of two or three 
months old. Hiis, then, is the nature of the sexual inter* 
course of those animals which perform this function. 

Chaptu xin. 
1. Wx must now treat of the mode of reproduction, both of 
those animals which use sexual intercourse, and those which 
do not ; and, first of all, we will speak o[ the testaoea, for 
this is the only entire dass which is not reproduced by 
sexual intercourse. The purpune collect together in tlie 
spring, and produce what is called their nidamental CMsulee 
(melicera), for it is like honey-comb, though not so deeply 
cut, but, as it were, made up of the white pods of Tetches. 
These capsules haTC neither openinc nor perforation, nor are 
the purpur» produced from them ; but both vh?.e and other 
testacea are produced firom mud and putrefaction. But 
this substance is an excrementitioua matter both in the pur* 
pura and the ceryx, for these last aJao produce similar cap* 
sules. 

2. The testacea which produce these capsules are gene- 
rated in the same way as the rest of their class, but more 
readily when there are homogeneous particles pre-existing 
among them ; for, when they deposit their nidamental cap* 
sules, they emit a clammy mucus, from which the scales of 
the capsules are formed. When all these haye been depo* 
aited, they emit upon the ground a sort of diyle, and email 
purpura spring up upon the same spot and adhere to the 
iar|^ purpursp though some of these can hardly be die* 

z2 
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tingmBhed by their fomu But if the^ are taken before 
the breeding season, they will sometimes breed in the 
baskets, not indeed anywhere, but they collect together 
like they do in the sea, and the narrow limits of their place 
of captiyity make them hang together like bunches of iruit* 

8. lliere are many kinds of purpune, some of which are 
larse, as those which are found near Sigeum and Lectum ; 
and others are small, as those in the Euripus and on the 
Carian coast. Those found in gulfs are lar&;e and rough. 
Most of them contain ablack pigment; in others it is x^sd, 
and the quantity of it small. Some of the largest Weigh 
as much as a mina. Near the shore and on the coast thej 
are small, and the pigment is red. Hiose which are natives 
of the north contain a black pigment ; in those of the south 
it is red, generally speaking. 

4. They are taken in the spring, about the time that they 
deposit their capsules, but they are never taken during the 
d(M[*days, for then they do not feed, but conceal themselyes 
and get out of the way. The pigment is contained between 
the mecon and the neck. The imion of these parts is thick, 
and the colour is like a white membrane $ this is taken 
away. When this is bruised, the pigment wets and stains 
the hand. Something resembling a vein passes through it, 
and this appears to be the pigment ; the nature of the rest 
resembles alum.^ The pigment is the worst at the period of 
depositing their nidamental capsules. 

6. The small ones are pounded up, shells and all, for 
it is not easy to separate them ; but they separate the 
larger kinds from tne shells, and then extract the nig- 
ment. For this purpose the mecon is divided from 
the neck, for the piment lies above the part called the 
stomach, and when tnis is taken away, they are divided 
asunder. They are careful to bruise them while alive, for 
if they die before they are cut up, they vomit- up the pig- 
ment ; for this reason they keep them in the baskets tul 
a sufficient number is coUe&ed, and there is time to procure 
the pigment. 

6. The ancients did not let down or fksten anybasket^iet 
to their baits, so that it often happened that the purpura 
fell off as they were drawn up ; but at the presoit time they 
> SMmHj a ooRii^ reidiiif. 
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. use basket-nets, in order tliat if tbe purpura should &I1 off, 
it maj not be lost. The^ are most likely to fall off when 
fblly but when empty it is difficult to draw them from 
the bait. These are the peculiarities of the purpura. The 
nature of the ceryx is the same as that of the purpurai and 
so are their seasons. 

7. They both hare opercula, and so have all turbinated 
aheU-fishy from the period of their birth. Thej feed by foro- 
ing out their tongue, as it is called, beneath tne operculum^ : 
the purpura has a tongue larger than a finger, with which it 
feeds upon and pierces the conchy lia, and eren the shells of 
its own species. Both the purpura and the ceryx are long- 
lived, for the purpura lives six years, and its annual increase 
is seen in the divisions on the nelix of its shelL 

8. The mya also deposits nidamental capsules; Ihose 
which are called limnostrea are the first to originaie in 
muddy places, but the conchn, chems, solens, and peetens 
find their subsistence in sandy shores ; the pinn» grow up 
from their byssus both in sandy and muddy shores. The 
pinns always contain a pinnophylax, either like a small caria 
or cancer, and soon die when this is extracted. On the whole, 
all the testacea are produced spontaneously in mud, different 
kinds originating in different sorts of mud; the ostreft la 
found in mud, the concho and others that have been men- 
tioned in sand. The tethya, balanus, and others which live 
on tiie surface, as the patella and nerita, originate in holee 
in the rocks. All these reach maturi^ very soon, espe- 
cially the purpur» and peetens, for they are matured in one 
year. 

9. Very small white cancri are produced in some of the 
testacea, especially in the mye that inhabit muddy places, 
and next to this in the pinnn those which are called Pjjjuio- 
ter»$ they occur also in the peetens and limnostrea. Theee 
animals apparently never grow; and the fishermen say that 
theyare jnx>duced at the same time as the creatures thcrr 
inhabit The peetens di^pear for some time in the sanoL 
and sodo the purpura. The ostrea (bivalves) aieimdnoea 
in the manner described, for some of them originate is 
shallow water, others near the shore, or among row% or in 
rough hard places, or in sand; and some ha^' the power 
of looomotioni others have not. 
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10. Among those that are not locomotiTe, the phms are 
fixed ; the soleiis and conche remain on one spot, though 
not fixed, and do not surviTe separation from their home. 
The nature of the aster^ is so not, that if it is captured 
immediately after swallowing anything, its food is found 
digested ; and they sajr that it is very trouUesome in thp 
Fyrrhiean Euripus. Its form is like the paintings of a 
star. The creatures called pneumones are spontaneously 
produced* The shell which painters use is very thick, and 
the pi^ent is produced on the outside of the shell ; they 
are pnncipally found in the neighbourhood of Caria. 

11. The cardnium also origimUm in earth and mud, and 
afterwards makes its way into an empty shell, and when it 
grows too large for that, it leaves it for a larger one, as the 
shell of the nerita, strcnnbus, and such like ; it fiequentlr 
occurs in the small ceryx. When it has entered the shelj^ 
it carries it about and liTCS in it^ except that as it grows it 
migrates into a larger shelL 

CHAPm XIY. 

1. Thx nature of the testacea is the same as that of crea* 
tures without shells, as the cnidao^ and sponges, which inha- 
bit the holes in rocks. There are two kmds of cnide, some 
which Uto in holes in the rocks, and cannot be separated 
from them, and other migrating species which live uiK>n the 
smooth fiat surface of the rodu. Hlie patella also is free 
and locomotiTe.) In the interior <n the sponges are found 
the creatures ciuled pinnophvlaces, and the interior is closed 
with a net like a spider's web, and small fish are captured^ 
by opening and closing this web, for it opens as they ap*. 
proach, and closes upon them when they have entered. 

2. Iliere are three kinds of sponges ; one of them is thin, 
itm other is thick, and the thira, which is called the 
Achillean spouse, is slender, compact, and very strong; it 
is placed beneath helmets and thim-pieces, for the sake of. 
deadening tiia sound of blows; this kind is Terr rsre. Among' 
tiia comiMct kinds, those which are Terr hard and roug^are^ 
Gslled tragi Thar all grow upon toe rock or near the' 
dioieb am obtain tbeir food from the mud. ThisiseYident^> 
ftr they MO fnll of mud when they are captured. This ia, 
* 0Csr-l^ * Aoiiaiai 
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tlio case with all other fixed thtngs, that they derife thor 
food from the spot to which they are attached. 

8. The compact species are weaker than those which are 
thin, because their point of attachment is smaller. It is 
Affirmed that the sponge possesses sensation; this is 
a proof of it, that it contracts if it perceives anj pur- i 

nose of tearing it up, and renders the task more difficult fi 

The sponge does the same thing wlien the winds and waves W 

are violent, that it may not lose its point of attachment. 
There are some persons who dispute this, as the natives of 
Torona. The sponge is inhabited by worms and other living 
creatures, wiiicn the rock-fish eat when the sponge is torn 
up, as well as the remainder of its roots. But if Sie sponge 
is broken off, it grows agiun, and is completed from the por- 
tion that is left. 

4. The thin sponges are the largest, and they are most 
abundant on the Lycian coast; the compact sponges 
are softer, and the Achillean are more hareh than uie ^{| 

others. On the whole, those that inhabit deep places with p \ 

a mild temperature are the softest, for wind and cold ;)*■ 

weather harden them, as they do other growing things, and | ^ ^ 

stop their increase. For this reason the sponges of the { i 

Hellespont are rough and compact; and, altogether, thoee 
beyond Maleai and those on this side, ditfer in sofbiees and 
hardness. 

6. Neither should the heat be very great, for the sponge be- 
comes rotten, like plants, wherefore those near the shore are 
the best, especially if the water is deep near the land, for the 
temperature is moderated by the depth. When alive, before 
they are washed, they are black. Their point of attach- 
ment is neither single nor dispersed over the whole sudboe, 
for there are empty passages oetween the points of attach- 
ment. Something like a membrane is extended over their 
lower part, and the attachment is by several points ; on the 
upper part are other closed passages, and four or five which 
are apparent. Wherefore some persons say that these are 
the organs by which they take their food. 

0. There is also another species called i^ysia» because it m . 

cannot be washed. This has very large passage s; but the | ] 

other parts of the substance are qnite compact When cat ) • 

open it is more compact and smooth than the sponge^ and « \ 

i 
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the whole is like a lung ; of all the sponges this one is con- 
fessed to have the most sensation, and to be the most 
enduring. Thej are plainlj seen in the sea near the sponges, 
for the other sponges are white as the mud settles down 
npon them, but these are always black. This is the mode 
(tt production in sponges and t^tacea. 

ClLlPTlB XV. 

1. AuoKO the malacostraca the carabi are impre^ted bj 
sexual intercourse, and contain their ova during three 
months, May, June, and July. Ther afterwards deposit 
them upon the hollow part of their folded taU, and their 
ova grow like worms. The same thing takes place in the 
malacia and oviparous fish, for their ova always grow. 

2. The ova of the carabi are sandy, and divided into 
eight parts ; for a cartilaginous appendage, round which the 
ova are attached, is unit^ to eacn of the opercula at their 
junction with the side ; and the whole resembles a bunch of 
grapes, forever^ one of the cartila^nous appendages is fre- 
quently subdivided, and the divisions are apparent to any 
one who will separate them, but when nrst seen they 
appear to be united. Those ova which are in the centre 
are larger than those which are contiguous to the perforation^ 
and the last are the least. 

8. The smallest ova are as large as millet ; the ova ore 
not continuous with the perforation, but in the middle. 
For two divisions extena on each side, from the tail 
and from the thorax, and this is also the line of junction for 
the opercula. The ova, which are placed at the side, cannot 
be enclosed, unless the extremity of the tail is drawn over' 
them ; this, however, covers them like a lid. '[ 

4 4. The femUe, in dei>ositing her ova, appears to collect . 
them on the cartilaginous ap{)endages by means of ^ 
the broad part of the folded tail. She produces them^ 
by pressing with her tail and bending her body. These 
cirnlaginous processes at the season of ovipositicm in-^ 
crease in size, in order to become appropriate recep*^ 
tacles for the ova. The ova are deposited on these pro* 
eessesi as those of the sepia are deposited upon bruLOTi^ 
pieoei of wood or anything floating in the sea. ibis ia the^ 
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maimer of depositing them; but after they hare been 
ripened twenty days, they are cast off altogether in a mass, 
. aa they appear when separated from the parent ; in fifteen 
' days, at the outside, the carabi are produced from these ovoi 
and they are often taken off less than a finger*s length. The 
OTa are produced before Arcturus, and after Arcturus they 
are cast off. 

6. The cyphs among the carides contain their era about 
four months. The carabi are found in rough and rocky places, 
the astaci iu those that are smooth ; but neither of them 
inhabit mud. Por this cause the astaci are found in the 
Hellespont and near Tliasus ; the carabi in the neighbour- 
hood of 8igoum and Athos. Fishermen, when they pursue 
their calling in the open sea, distinguish the rough and 
muddy places by the nature of the shore, and other signs. 
In the spring and winter they come near the shore ; in sum- 
mer time they go into deep water, sometimes for the sake of 
warmth, and sometimes for the cold. 

6. Those called arcti^ breed nearly at the same time aa the 
carabi, wherefore they are most excellent in winter and in 
sprins before the breeding season, and they are worst after 
tney have deposited their ova. They change their shell in 
the spring, live the serpent, which puts off its old age, aa it 
is coUed. Both the carabi and the carcini do this when they 
are voung, aa well as afterwards. All the carabi are l<mg- 

Chaptib XYL 

1. Thb malacia produce a white ovum after sexual inter- 
course ; in the course of time this becomes sandy, like that 
of the testacea. The polypus deposits its ova in holes or 
pots, or any other hollow place ; the ovum is like bunches of 
the wild vine and of the white poplar, aa was observed 
before ; when the ova are produced they remain suspended 
firom the hole in which they were deposited : and tne ova 
are ao numerous, that when taken out they will fill a vessel 
much larger than the head of the polypus in which thej 
were contained. 

2. About fifty days afterwavds the young polypi burst tha 
ep^ and escape, like phalangia, in great numbm. Thepaiw 
tidilar shape of each Bmb is not diatinct, though the general 
> Ptehspi, OuMir ■pinosinianM» 
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fi>nn 18 plain. Many of them perish from their small size 
and debilitj. Some have been obserred so small that they 
could not be distinguished, unless thej were touched, when 
they were seen to move. 

8. The sepia also deposits eggs, which resemble large; 
black, myrtle seeds. Tbey are united together like a bunch 
of fruit, and are enclosed in a substance which prevents 
them from separattog readily. The male emits his ink' 
upon them, a mucous fluid, which causes their slippery 
appearance. The ova increase in this war; and when first' 
produced they are white, but when they have touched the 
ink they become large and black. When the young sepia, 
which is entirely formed of the internal white of the ovum, 
is produced, it makes its way out by the rupture of the 
membrane of the ovum. 

4. The ovum which the female first produces is like hail, 
and to this the young sepia is attached by the head, as birds 
are attached to the abdomen. The nature of the umbilical 
attachment has never been observed, except that as the sepia 
increases the white always becomes less, and at last entirely 
disappears, like the yolk of the eggs of birds. 

6. The ef es are at first very large in these as in other 
animals, as in the diagram. The ovum is seen at A, the eyes 
at B and C, and the embryo sepia itself at D. The female 
contains ova during the spring. The ova are produced in , 
fifteen days; and when the ova are produced they remain 
for fifteen days longer like the small seeds of grapes, and, 
when these are ruptured the voung sepias escape from tho 
inside. If a person divides them before they have reached; . 
maturity, the young sepias emit their fcBces and vary inj 
colour, and turn from white to red from alarm. 

6. The crustaceans incubate upon their ova, which aroi 
placed beneath them; but the polypus and sepia and such- 
like incubate upon their ova wherever they may be depo^v 
sited, and especially the sepia, for the female has often becm > 
observed with her abdomen upon the ground, but the female [ 
polvpus has becm observed sometimes placed upon her ova/> 
ana sometiines upon her mouth, holding with her tentacnla \ 
over the hole in which the ova were deposited. The sepia : 
d^oiits her ova upon the ground among fad and reeda» 
€r upon any thing thrown in the water, as wood, biaoches^ 
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or stones ; and the fishermen are careful to pUce branches 
of trees in tlie water. Upon these they deposit their long 
and united ova like branches of fruit. 

7. The ova are deposited and produced hj repeated 
exertion, as if the parturition were accompanied with pain. 
The teuthis oviposits in the sea. The ova^ like those 
of the sepia, are united together. Both the teuthus and 
eepia are short-lived, for very few of them survive a Tear. 
The same is the case with the polypus. Each egg produces 
one small sepia, and so also in the teuthis. The male teuthus 
differs from the female ; for if the hair (branchia) are drawn 
aside, the female will be seen to have two red substances 
like mamms, which the male does not possess. The sepia 
also has the some sexual distinction, and is more variq;ated 
than the female, as I observed before. 

Chapteb XVII. 
1. It has already been observed that the male insects are 
less than the female, and that the male mounts upon the 
female ; and the manner of their sexual intercourse has been 
described, and the difficulty of separating them. Most ot 
them produce their young very soon after sexual intercourse. 
All the kinds except some psyche (butterflies and moths) 
produce worms. These prepuce a hard substance, like the 
seed of the cnecus,' which is fluid within. From the worm 
an animal is produced, but not from a portion of it, as if it 
were an ovum, but the whole grows and becomes an artien* 
lated animaL 

2. Some of them are produced from similar animals, as 
phalangia and spiders from phalangia and spiders, and atte- 
Isbi,' locusts, and grasshoppers. Others do not originate in 
animals of the same species, but their production is sponta- 
neous, for some of them spring from the dew whicn faOs 
SK>n plants. The origin of these is natunlly in the springs 
ougn they often appear in the winter, if fine weather and 
south winds occur for any length of time. Some originate 
in rotten mud and dung; and others in the fresh wood of 
plants or in diy wood; others among the hair of animals, or 
in their flesh, or excrements, whether ejected, or still snst- 
uig[ in the body, as those which are called helminthss* 

. •Cmtfatfiiitiiietoiiiit.splnloftethislkkiBd. Lb«id0. 
^i iXhtkrvaoltoaMfpoeMi. 
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8. There are three kinds of these, the flat worms, the 
round worms, and those which are called ascarides. From 
these creatures nothing; is produced ; but the broad worm is 
attached to the intestine, and produces something like the 
seed of the colocynth, and this is used by physicians as s 
proof of the presence of the worm. 

4. Butterflies are produced from caterpillars ; and these 
originate in the leaves of green plants, especially the rha- 
phMus, which some persons call crambe. At first they are 
smaller than millet, afterwards they grow into little worms, 
in three days they become small caterpillars, afterwards they 
grow and become motionless, and change their form. In 
this state the creature is called chrysalis. It has a hard 
oorering, but mores when it is touched. They are united 
to something by weblike processes, and hare no mouth nor 
any other yisibfe organ. After a short time the corering is 
burst, and a winged animal escapes, which is called a but* 
terfly. 

6. At first, while in the caterpillar state, they take food 
and eracuate faeces, but in the chrysalis state they do nei- 
ther. The same is the case with all other creatura which 
originate in worms, and those which produce worms after 
•ezual intercourse, or eren without this process; for the 
<^pring of bees, anthrens, and wasps, while they are young 
worms, consume food and evacuate excrement, but when 
from worms the^ receive their conformation they are called 
nvmphs, and neither feed nor evacuate, but remain quiet in 
tneir covering until they are grown. They then make their 
escape by cutting throuch a place where the cell is fastened on. 

6. The penia^ and nypera' also are produced from a 
kind of campe (caterpillar) which make a wave as they 
walk, andf as thev aavance bend the hinder extremity 
up to that whicn has preceded. The creature pro* 
duoed always derives its colour from the campe in whidi 
it originates. A certain great worm, which has as it were 
horns, and differs from ^hers, at its first metamorphosis 
jvrodnces a campe, afterwards a bombylius, and lastly 
s necydalus. It passes through all these forms in six 
montM From this animal some women unroll and separate 
the bombydna (cocoons)^ and afterwards weave them. Itii 
ifiooitfpMitseCkHrvm. ^O^ooMtfs. 
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'Imid that this was first woven in the island of Cot bj 
Pamphila, the daughter of Plateos. 

^ 7. From the worms in dry wood the insects caUed carabi 

are produced in the same manner ; for at first they are im- 

' moveable worms, and afterwards the carabi are produced bj 

the rupture of their case. The crambides originate in the 

plant called crambe, and these also have wings, and the 

prasocurides from the plant called prasum (onion). The 

cBstri are produced from the little flat creatures that are 

« found on the surfieM^ of nTers. Wherefore also they con 

gresate in the greatest numbers around the waters where 

[such animals are found. The kind of pygolampis which 

,bas no wings originates in a small, black/luury caterpilhir. 

^ These undergo another change, and turn into the wmged 

^creatures called bostrychi. 

' 8. The emnides originate in ascarides, and the ascarides 

originate in the mud of wells and running waters which flow 

over an earthy bottom. At first the decaying mud acquires 

' a white colour, which afterwards becomes black, and finally 

red. When this takes place, very small red creatures are 

seen growing in it like fuci. At mrst these move about in a 

' mass, afterwards their connection is ruptured, the creatures 

' called ascarides are borne about in the water, after a few 

days they stand erect in the water without motion and of a 

^ hard texture, and subsequently the case is broken and the 

^ empis sits upon it until either the sun or the wind enables 

' it to move, Uien it flies away. 

^' d. The commencement of life in all other worms, and in 
'^all creatures produced from worms, originates in the infln* 
.^ence of the sun and wind. The ascarides are produced in 
Vgreater numbers, and more quickly, where the various 
'^matters are mixed together, as in the works conducted in 
^:the Megarian territory, for putrefaction thus t<akes place 
^ more readily. The autumnal season also is favourable to 
^'their increase, for there is less moisture at that time of the 
f'jrear. The crotones^ originate in the agrostis, the melo- 
*' lonth» from the worms which originate in the dung of oxen 
^ imd asses. 

^.J 10. The canthari whicb roll up dung, hide themselves in 
^il during tiie winter, and produce wormsy which afterwiids 
'Xkkf. Aosnu rioiaas. 
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become canthari ; and from the worms which inhabit the 
osprea^^ winged creatures, like those already mentioned, 
deriTO their existence. Flies originate in dung which has 
been set apart, and those who are employed in this work 
strire to sepanite the remainder which is mixed together, 
for they say that the dung is thus brought* to putrefac- 
tion. 

11. The origin of these worms is Tery small ; for first of 
all a redness is perceired, and motion commences, as if they 
were united together. The worm then again becomes stilli 
afterwards it mores, and then again is immo? eable. From 
this the worm is completed, and motion recommences under 
the action of the sun and wind. The myops is produced in 
wood. The orsodacn®' from the metamorphosis of worms, 
which originate on the stalks of the crambe. The cantharis 
from worms which dwell on the fig tree, apium (pear tree), 
and pitch tree, for there are worms on all these, and en the 
ejnacantha.' They assemble round strong smelling things 
because they originate from them. 

12. The conops springs from aworm which originates in the 
thick part of vinegar; for there seem also to be worms in things 
which are the fiuthest from putrefaction, as in snow which has 
laid for some time : for after having laid, it becomes red, 
wherefore, also, the worms are such and hairy. Those in the 
snow in Media are large and white, and furnished with but 
little power of motion. In Cvprus, when the manufacturers 
of the stone colled chalcitis bum it for many days in the 
fire, a winced creature, something larger than a great fly, 
IS seen walking and leaping in the fire. 

18. The worms perish when they are taken out of the 
snow, and so do these creatures when taken from the fire.' 
And the salamander shews that it is possible for some' 
animal substances to exist in the fire, for they say that fire ^ 
IS extinguished when this animal walks over it. 

14. uk the river Uvpanis in the Cimmerian Bosphorus, [ 
about the summer solstice, capsules larger than grape-seed 
are floated down the river: when these are ruptured, a 
four-footed, winged creature makes its escape, which lives: 
and flies about till the evening. As the sun descendsi it ' 

1 TdcliM, l^gnmtixms pkate. * OhiyMoiels oknots. 

* Ftriiaps tM dof rota^ or twsel briar. 
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becomes emaciated, and is dead bj sunset, baring lived but 
one day ; for whicb cause it is caUed epbemerum. Most 
animals wbicb spring from caterpiUars or worms, are first of 
all enclosed in a web, and this is tbeir nature. 

15. The wasps which are called ichneumons, which are 
smaller than the others, kill the phaknffia, and canr them 
to a wall, or some other place with a hole in it; and when 
they hare corered them orer with mud, thejr oviposit there, 
ana the ichneumon wasps are produced tnm them. Manjr 
dTthe coleoptera, and other small and anonymous creatures 
make little holes in tombs or walls, and there deposit their 
worms. 

16. The period of reproduction, from its commencement 
to its conclusion, is generally completed in three or four 
weeks. In the worms and worm-like creatures, three weeks 
are usually sufficient, and four weeks are usually enough 
for those which are oviparous. In one week from their 
sexual intercourse, the growth of the ovum is rompleted* 
In the romaining three weeks, those that produce uj gene- 
ration, hatch and bring forth their ovai as in the spiders^ 
and such like creatures. The metamorphoses generally 
occupy three or four days, like the crisis of diseases. This 
is the mode of generation in insects. 

17. They die from the shrivellinff of their limbs, as large 
animals do of old age. Those which aro furnished with 
wings have these organs drawn together in autumn. The! 
myopes die from an effusion of water in their eyes. 

Chaptu XYIIL 



1. All persons sre not agreed as to the generation of beest 
for some say that they neither produce young, nor have 
sexual interoourse ; but that they bring their young from 



other sources ; and some sar that they collect them from 
the flowers of the calyntrus,'^and others from the flower of 
the calamus.* Others again, say that they aro found in the 
flowers of the olive, and produce Uiis proof, that the swarma 
are most abundant when the olives aro fertile. Other per> 
sons aflGbm that they collect the youns of the drones from 
any of the substances we have name{ but tiiat the mists 
(queens) produce the young <^ the bees. 

* HoocjtiMkki *Setd. 
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2. There tre two kinds of rulers, the best of these is red« 
the other black and variegated : their size is double that of 
the working bees ; the part of the body beneath the cincture 
is more than half of the whole length : by some they are 
called the mother bees, as if ther were the parents of the 
rest; and they argue, that unless the ruler is present, 
drones only are pn^uced, and no bees. Others affirm that 
ther have sexual intercourse, and that the drones are males, 
ana the bees females. 

8. The other bees originate in the cells of the comb, but 
the rulers are produced in the lower part of the comb, six or 
seven of them separated, opposite to the rest of the pro* 
geny. The bees have a sting, which the drones have not : 
Uie kings and rulers have a sting which they do not make 
use o^ and some persons suppose that they have none. 

Chaptsb XIX. 

1. Thebz are several kinds of bees, the best are small, round, 
and variegated : another kind is large, like the aiithrene : a 
third kind is called phor ; this is black, and has a broad 
abdomen : the drone is the fourth, and is the largest of all ; 
it has no sting, and is incapable of work, for which reason 
people often wrap something round their hives, so that the 
Dees can enter, but the drones, being larger, cannot. 

2. There are two kinds of rulers among bees, as I observed 
before. In every hive there are several rulers, and not a 
single one, for the hive perishes if there are not rulers 
enough (not that they thus become anarchical, but, as ther 
say, because tliey are required for breeding the bees) ; if 
there are too many rulers they perish, for thus they become 
distracted. 

8. If the spring is late, and drought and rusts are about^ 
the progeny is small. When the weather is dry, they make 
honer. When it is damp, their progenv multiplies; for 
which reason, the olives and the swarms of bees multiply at 
the same time. Thev be^n by making comb, in which they 
place the progeny, which is deposited with their mouths, as 
tiiose say who affirm that they collect it from external 
■onroes. Afterwards they gather the honey which is to be 
tbeir food, daring the summer and the autamn } that which 
is gathered in the aatamn is the best 
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4. Wax IB made from flowers. Thej bring the material 
of wax from the droppings of trees, but the honey falls from 
the air, principally about the rising of the stars, and when 
the rainbow rests upon the earth. G^nerallj no honey is 
produced before the rising of the Pleiades. We argue that 
wax is made, as I said, from flowers, but that the bees dp 
not make honey, but simply collect that which falls ; for 
those who keep bees find the cells filled with honey in the 
course of one or two days. In the autumn there are 
flowers enough, but the bees make no honey, if that which 
they have produced is taken away. But if one supply was 
taken away, and they were in want of food, they would 
make more if thev procured it from flowers. 

6. The honey becomes thick b^ ripening, for at first it is 
like water, and continues liquid for some days, wherefore it 
never becomes thick if it is taken away during that time. 
It requires twenty days to make it consistent ; this is very 
plain from the taste of it, for it difiers both in sweetness 
and solidity. The bee carries honey from every plant 
which has cup-shaped flowers, and from all those which 
contain a sweet principle, but does not injure the fruit; it 
takes up and carries away the sweet taste of plants with 
its tonfi;ue-like organ. 

6. iSie honev-comb is pressed when the wild figs begin 
to appear; ana they produce the best grubs when they 
can produce honey. The bees carry the wax and bee* 
bread upon their legs, but the honey is disgorged into 
the cells. After the proeeny is deposited in Uie cells, 
they incubate like birds. In the wax cells the little worm 
is placed at the side ; afterwards it rises of itsdf to be fed. 
It is united to the comb in such a manner as to be held 
by it. The progeny both of the bees and drones from 
which the little worms are produced, is white. As tliey 
grow they become bees and drones. The progeny of tM 
king-bees is rather red, and about the consistency of thidc 
honey. lu bulk it is as large as the creature which is pro* 
duced from it. The progeny of the king>bee is not a worm, 
but comes forth a nmect bee, as they say; and, when the 
progeny is produced in the eomb, honey is fbniid in thai 
whidi IS opposite* 
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7. After the grub is coTered up, it has wings and 
feet ; and when it has acquired wings, it bursts through 
the membrane, and flies away. It eracuates an excremen- 
titious matter while it is a worm, but not afterwards, until 
it is perfected, as I obserred before. If a person cuts off 
the head of the ^b before its winp are acquired, the- 
other bees derour it ; if a person hayins cut on the wings 
of a drone lets it go^ the bees will eat off the wings of the • 
other drones. 

8. The bee will live for six years, some hare lired for ' 
seren, and if a swarm lasts nine or ten years, it is con« 
sidered to have done well. In Pontus there are rery white 
bees, which make honey twice erery month. In Themis-: 
cyra, near the riyer Thermodon, are found bees which make, 
cells in the earth, and in hives with a Tery small quantity 
of wax, but their honey is thick. The cells are smooth 
and homogeneous. They only do this in the winter, and 
not all the year round ; for there is a great deal of ivy in 
the place, which flowers at this season of the year, and from 
tills they carry away the honey. From the nigher regions 
of Amisus a kind of white honey is procured, which the 
bees form upon the trees without wax. The same is also 
found in another place in Pontus. There are also bees 
which form triple cells in the earth ; these form honey, but 
neyer haye grubs. AQ such as these, howeyer, are not cells, 
neither are they formed by eyery kind of bee. 

Chaptbb XX. 

1. Tm anthreuB* and wasps form cells for their progeny 
when they 'haye no rulere, but are wandering about in 
search of them, the anthrenas upon some high place, the 
wasps in holes. But when they haye the rulers they fonU; 
their cells underground. All their cells are hexagonal, hke 
those of bees; they are not formed of wax, but of a weW 
like membrane, miade of the bark of trees. The cells of 
theanthren« are far more elegant than those of wasps. 
Upon the side of their ceUs'they place their progeny, in the. 
manner of the bees, like a drop or liquid united to the wall . 
of the eelL The progeny in all the cells is not alike, but in^ 
some they are so lane as to be almost ready for flighty in ' 
others are nympb», m others grubs. 
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2. The only ezcrementitioui matter ii found in the odb 
of the grubs, as in the case of beet. As lon^ as they are 
njmphiD they remain motionless, and the cell is sealed orer, 
and on the other side of the cell which contains their pro* 
ceny, there is a drop of honey in the combs of the anthrens. 
The grubs of these creatures are produced in the autumn, 
not in the spriuE, but they eridently grow most rapidljr at 
the full moon. The progeny and the grubs are not united 
to the bottom, but to the side of the cdl. 

Chaptbb XXI. 

1. SoxB of the bombycia^ form an angular cell of mud, 
which thev attach to a stone or something else, and smear 
with a kind of transparent substance ; this is sorery thick and 
hard, that it can scarcely be broken with the blow of a spear. 
In this they deposit their ots, and the white mageots are 
contained in a black membrane ; and wax is formed in the 
mud without any membrane, this wax is much more yellow 
than that of bees. 

2. The ants also haye sexual intercourse, and produce 
maggots which thej do not attach to anything. Am these 

ow, they change from small round thinss to long articu* 
beings. The season for their production is in the 
sprinff. 

8. The land-scorpions also bring forth many egg-like 
maggots, upon which they incubi^ When the young 
ones are perfect, they drive out and destroy their parenta 
like spiders, for they are frequently eleven in number. 

chaptsb xxn. 

1. Thi arachnia copulate in the manner already described, 
and produce maggoto which at first are smalL After their 
metamorphosis they become spiders, not from a part but 
from the whole of the mam>t, for they are round from the * 
&8t. When the female^as produced her ova, she in- 
cubates upon them, in three days they acouire Umbs. All 
of them produce their young in a web, which is thin and 
small in some swedes, but compact in others. Some are 
enclosed entirely in a round receptacle, and others are only 
partially covered by the web. All the young spidera are 
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not produced at oace, but as soon as tbej are hatched thej 
leap out and shoot forth a web. If thejr are bruised 
they are found to contain a thick white fluid like that of 
maggots. 

2. The field-spiders first of all deposit their ova in a web, 
of which one hiuf is attached to themselves, and the other 
external, thej incubate upon this, and produce their 
young bUyc. The phalangia deposit their ova in a thick 
basket which they weare, upon this they incubate. The 
smooth kinds produce a small number, the phalangia a great 
many. When they are grown, they surround their pwrenl 
in a cirde, kill and throw her out. The^ often seize the 
male in the same way if they can catch hmi, for he assists 
the female in incubationi Sometimes there are as many as 
three hundred round a single phalangium. The httle 
spiders become full-grown in about four weeks. 

Chaptbb XXIIL 

1. LoovsTs copulate in the same manner as all other in- 
sects, the smaller mounting upon the larger, for the male 
is the smaller. They oviposit oy fixing the organ which is 
attached to their tail (the ovipositor) in the ground. The 
males do not possess this organ. Many of them deposit 
their ova in one spot, so as to make it appear like a honey- 
comb. As soon as they have deposited tneir ova, egg-like 
m«pfr*^f ■ nrp formed, which are covered with a thin coating 
of rAr'» iiVf ft membrane, and in this they are matured. 

2 T]^r yMiin;> are so soft as to collapse if th^ are only 
touched. They are not produced on the surface, but a 
little bekm the surfi^e of the soil ; and as soon as they 
are Bsatured, they escape firom the coat of soil in which 
they are endoeea as small black locusts. Their skin is 
subsequently ruptured, and they then attain their full size. 
They produce their young at the end of summer, and them 
die. 

8. For as soon as they have deposited their ova, small 
worms make their i^pearance on their necks, the males aJso 
perish at the same time : they come out of the earth in the 
■pring. Locusts never shew themselves in mountainouB 
countries, nor in poor land, but in plains, wd bfoken spiiy 
Jior they deposit their ova in fissures. 'The ova fesuuii in 
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the son during the winter, and in the summer the locusts 
are produced from the germs of the preceding year. 
^ 4. The young of the attelabi are product in the same 
manner, and the parents die after having deposited their 
OYa. Their oiva are destroyed by the rains of the autumn, 
if the weather is wet ; but if that season is drT» many atte- 
labi are produced, becMise they are not equally destroyed^ 
for their destruction appears to be irregular^ and to ^e 
place by accident. 

Chaptib XXIV. 

1. Thsbb are two kinds of grasshoppers : some are smalL 
These are the first to appear, the last to perish. Others, 
which chirp, are large s tnese appear last, and disappear 
first. There is another difierence between the small and 
large kind. Those which chirp have a division in the middle 
of the body : those which do not chirp have none. The large 
mies, which chiip, are called achetao ; the small are called 
tettigonia. Such of these as are divided, sing a little. 

2. Grasshoppers do not appear where there are no trees, for 
which reason they are unknown in the open country of 
Cyrene, but are abundant near tiie city, and especmlly 
among olive trees, for these do not give much shade, and 
grasshoppers are not produced in the cold, nor in very shady 
groves. Both the large and small ones have sexual inter- 
. course with their own kind, copulating with each other on 
their backs. The male inserts his o^;an into the female, in 
the same manner as other insects. The female has a divided 
pudendum. The female individual is the one which receives 
the male. 

:'. 8. They deposit their ova in fields, piercing the soil with 

rthe organ at the extremity of their bodv, like the attelabi ; 

for the attelabi also oviposit in the fiel^ for which leaaon 

they are common in Cyrene. They oviposit also in the 

reeds which are used to support the Tines; these they 

pierce: and so they do in the stems of the scilla. Tfaia 

. young (mes are wadied into the earth, and are eommoa in 

rainy weather. The maggot, when it is grown in the earth, 

beocnnes a tettigometra: these are sweetesl before tliej 

have ruptured tlMir covering. 

'1. A. And when the season amvea for their appeannos^ 
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about the aobtice, thej come forth by night, and immedi- 
•telj bunt their envelope, and the tettigometra becomes a 
grasshopper. They immediately become black and hard, 
acquire their full size, and begin to chirp. In both kinds 
the males chirp ; the others, which do not chirp, sre females, 
mien first produced the males are the sweetest : alter the 
sexual intercourse, the femsles are sweetest, for they contain 
white era. 

5. Ka noise is made as they fly along, thef emit a fluid 
like water, which the agriculturists descriM as ii ther emitted 
both a liquid snd solid excrement, and that they feea on dew ; 
and if anr one approaches them with a bent finger, which 
is ^tbAubAj straightened, they will remain more quiet than 
if it is put out straight at once, and will climb up upon the 
finger; for, from the dimness of their sight, they dimb upon 
it as if it were a moying leaf. 

Chjupteb XXY. 

1. Thosb insects which are not camiTorous, but lire upon 
the juices of living flesh, as lice, fleas, and bugs, proouce 
nits from sexual intercourse ; from these nits nothing else 
is formed. Of these insects the fleas originate in rery small 
portions of corrupted matter, for they are always collected 
together where there is any dry dun^. Bugs* proceed from the 
moisture which collects on the bodies of animals : lice from 
the flesh of other creatures; for before they appear, they 
exist in little pimples which do not contsin matter: and if 
these are pricked, the lice* escape from them. Some persona 
haye been afflicted with a disease arising from excessiTo 
moisture in the body, of which people have died, as they say 
that Alcmon the poet, and Pherecydes of Syria did. 

2. And in some disisases lice are Texy common. There ia 
a kind of lice, which they call wild, and sre harder than the 
common sort, which sre difficult to eradicate from the body. 
The heads of children are most subject to be infested 
with lice, and men the least so, for women are more liable 
to diem than men. Those that have lice in the bead are 
less subject to headache. Many other animals are infested 
with lies : finr both birds haTS them, and those which are 
caUedphasisni, unless they dust themselYes, are destroyed bj 
^ Obn Isotohiiiiii * Pvhtpt Aosns <|ffl rtiiffi| Iteh i 
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I thenL And bo are all tbose creatures which hare feathert 

I with a hollow stem, and those which have hair, except the 

/ ass, which has neither lice nor ticks. Oxen have both; 

sheep and goats have ticks, but no lice ; hogs are infested 

with large, hard lice, and dogs with ihose which are called 

I cynoralstiB. AH lice originate in the animals that are in« 

' fested with them. All creatures that have Hce, and wash 

I themselves, are more liable to them when they change the 

water in which they bathe. 

8. In the sea is a kind of lice^ growing on fish ; but these 
do not originate in the fish, but in the mud. Their ap- 
pearance is that of wood-lice with many feet, except that 
the^ have a wide tail. There is one species of manne lice 
which occur everywhere, and especially infest the trigla. 
All these creatures are furnished with many legs, are ex* 
sanguineous, and insects. The oestrus' of the th vnnus occurs 
near the fins : in shape it is like a scorpion, and as large as 
a spider. In the sea between Gyrene and i!gvpt, there is a 
fish called the phtheira, which accom[)anies the dolphin ; it 
is the fattest of all fish, because it enjoys an abundance of 
the food which the dolphin hunts for. 

Chaptxb XXVI. 

1^ Thebs are also other minute animals, as I observed be- 
fore, some of which occur in wool,' and in woollen eoods ; as 
the moths, which are produced in the ffreatest abunduice 
when the wool is dusty, and especially if a spider is enclosed 
with them, for this creature is thirsty, and dries up any « 
fluid which may be present. This worm also occurs in far- 
. ments. There is one which occurs in old honeycombs, ukd 
the creature which inhabits dry wood : this appears to be 
the least of all creatures, it is colled acari, it is whito 
and small. Others also are found in books,* some of which 
ore like those which occur in garments: others ore like 
scorpions ;* they hove no tails, ana are very smalL And on 
the whole, they occur in evenrtiiing, so to say, which from 
being dry, becomes moists or being moist^ becomes dry^ if it 
lias any life in it. 

« > Parkftpt OniMiM OeH, or Itoim. * Damertat PcIUo^ sod IX lar* 

* ParliiiM liflnicM brmndiiiliii cbrint. 

* nma pfillinndk, or T. wyitoDa. < Phdbngiitai < 
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2. There is a little worm which is called zylophthorosi^: 
which is no less extraordinary than these animals $ for itsr 
Tariegated head is projected hejond its case, and its feet are. 
at the extremity, as in other worms. The rest of the body, 
is contained in a case made of a substance like spider's web, 
and adry material on the outside of this; so that it appears 
to walk about with this attached to it. These creatures are 
attached to their case, and as a snail to its shell, so the 
whole of the case is joined to the worm, and it does not fall- 
out of it, but is drawn out of it, as if they were joined toge- 
ther. If a person pulls off the case, the creature dies, and 
becomes as helpless as a snail without its shelL As time; 
advances, this grub becomes a chrysalis, like a caterpillar, 
and lies without motion : but the natiue of the wmgeSl * 
creature that is produced has nerer been ascertained. 

8. The wild figs upon the fi^-trees contain a creature 
called psen ;* this is at first a bttle worm, and afterwards 
having ruptured the case, the psen files out, and leaves it 
behind, it then pierces the unripe figs, and causes them 
not to fall off, wherefore gardeners place wild fruit near the 
cultivated kinds, and pluit the wild and cultivated pknta; 
near each other. 

Chaptib XXVII. 

1. Thb sexusl intercourse of sanguineous and oviparous 
quadrupeds takes place in the spnnff. They do not, how* 
ever, all copulate at the same season; but some in the spring, 
• others in the summer or autumn, as the season is appropriate 
for bringing up the young of each species. The tortoise pro« 
duces htfd, two-coloured egg|s, like those of birds. Having 
deposited her eggs^ she buries them, and makes a beaten 
place above them. When this is done, she sits upon them. 
The Cffgs are hatched the following year. The emys goes 
out oftbe water to deposit her eggs, and digs a hole like a 
cssk, in which she places her eff^ and leaves thenu Having 
left them alone for less than thirty days, Ae digs them up 
again and hatches tiiem and leads them at once to the water. 



' Timm gnmbdki Tinea lirfiwMiH a, Tiam Xylophoms, or ptriisps 
•CIridpfpMBis. . 
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The niArine turtles deposit their eggs in the etrth like do- 
mestic birds, and carer them up with earth and sit upon them 
durinff the night. Thej produce a great man j eggs, as man/ 
asanhundrMl. . * 

2. The saurians and both the land and rirer crocodiles 
produce their eggs upon the land. Those of the lizards are 
hatched spontaneousljr in the earth ; for the lisard does not '* 

live a whole ^ear, for it is said to lire only six months. The - 

rirer crocodile produces as many as sixty effgs, which are 
white. She sits upon them for sixty days, ior uiey liye a Ions 
while. A very laijgie animal is produced from these smafl j 

eggs; for the egg is not larger than that of a goose, and the 
young is in proportion, but when full grown the creature j 

measures seventeen cubits. Bome persons say that it grows |» 

as long as it liTCS. i 



ChaptmXXVIIL 
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AicoKO serpents the riper is externally Tiriparous, but first 

of all internally oriparous. The oTum, like that of fish, is I \ 

of one colour and soft skinned. The jonng are produced 

in the upper part. They are not endosed in a shelly coyerinjg;,: 

neither are tne ora of fish. The little ripers are produced in 

a membrane, which they rupture on the third day, and some* 

times they make their escape by eating thdr way through 

the mother. They are produced mie by one in the course 

of a day, and their number often exceeds twenty. Other 

serpents are externally oyiparous, but their ova are joined 

together like women's necklaces. When the female deposits 

her eggs in the soil, she incubates upon them. These also 

are ha&hed in the second year. This is the manner of the 

piodttetion of serpents, insects, andof oyiparous quadmpeds. 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

Chaptzb L 

1. Tbs above describes the manner of reproduction in ser- 
penta, insects, and oriparous quadrupeds. All birds are 
oriparous, but the season of sexual intercourse and of bring* 
ing out their young is not the same in all ; for some copu* 
late and produce eggs at all seasons, as we may sar, as the 
domestic fowl and the pigeon, for the domestic fowl lays 
eggs all the year roimd, except two months at the winter 
solstice. Some of the finest birds will lay sixty effgs before 
they want to sit, though these are not so fruitnu as the 
more common kinds. The Adrianic fowls are Tery small, 
but the;jr lay every day ; but they are cruel, and often kill 
their chickens. Their colour is variegated. Some of the 
domestic birds lay twice a-day, and some have been known 
to lay so many e^gs that they died very soon. 

^ 2. The domestic fowls, as 1 said, lay continually ; but the 
pigeon, dove, tiygon, and osnas lay twice a-jrear ; and the 
pigeon ten times. The greatest number of birds lav in the 
spring ; and some of them produce many young, and this in 
two ways ; some producing their young often, as the pigeon ; 
others producing many at a time, as the domestic fowl. All 
birds with crooked cJaws, except the cenchris,* lay but few 
eggs. This bird lays the most of an^ of its class; for it has 
been observed to produce four, and it even produces more. 
Some birds lay their eg^ in nests ; but those that do not 
fly, as partridges and quails, do not make nests, but lay their 
egffs on the ^und and cover them over with rubbish. Thd 
lark and tetnx ' do the same. 

8. These birds make their nests in a place sheltered from 
the wind. That which the Beotians call nrops* is the 
only bird that makes its nests in caverns in the earth* 
Hie dehUd* make nests of mud like swallows in the tops of 
trees; but tiiey place tbem in order dose to each other, so 

> Noo tnmaiieiihn. • TetrM telrix orOtk toirii. 

* Mcropt spiailv. « Xnrdyt, Umih. 
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that from their proximity they look like a chain of nests. 
Among the birds which make solitary nests, the hoopoe 
makes no real nest, but lays its e^ in the stumps of hollow 
trees, without building at all. The coccyx* lavs its eggs in 
houses and holes in rocks. The tetrix, which the Athenians 
call "urax,** makes no nest on the ground or in treeS| but 
in herbaceous plants. 

Chaptxb XL 

1. This eggs of all birds are alike and have a hard shell, if 
they are produced by sexual intercourse and are not decayed* 
for domestic fowls sometimes lay soft eggs. Birds' eggs are 
two-coloured, externally white, mtemally yellow. The eggs 
of birds inhabiting the sides of streams and lakes differ from 
those liying on dry land, for in the eggs of aquatic birds the 
yolk bears a much larger proporticm to the wnite. 

2. The colours of eggs vary in different kinds of birds. 
Some have white eggs, as pigeons, partridges ; some yellow, 
as those inhabiting streams ; others are spotted, as tnose of 
the melea^;ris' and phasianus;' the eggs of the cenchris are red 
like vermilion. In the egg itself there is a difference ; for 
one end is pointed, the other round. The round end is pro* 
duced first The large, sharp eggs are males ; those which 
are round and circular at the sharp end are females. 

8. They are matured by incubation. Some are hatched 
spontaneously in the earth, as in Egypt, being buried in 
dung; and they say that in Syracuse a drunkard placed eggs 
beneath his mat, imd drank without ceasing unnl the eggs 
were hatched ; and eggs placed in warm vessels have been 
matured and hatched spontaneously. 
' 4. The seminal fluid of all birds is white, like that of 
other animals ; and when they copulate the female receivea 
the male semen near tiie diaphragm. The egg at first appears 
■mall and white, afterwards red imdUood^r ; as it grows it be* 
comes ^uite ochreous and ydlow ; when it becomes larser a 
distinction is made, and t£e internal part becomes ydlow, 
the external white; and when it is perfected it la set at 
Jiberty,^and excluded just at the period when it is changing 
ttottk soft to hard, m that during exclusion it is not har* 
1 Oueohii etnoriM. t yumjdi If e tosgriii 
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dened ; but as soon as it is excluded it thickena and becomca 
hard, unless it is diseased. And eggs hare been known to 
be excluded in the state in which all egp are at a certain 
period of their growth ; for they were entirely yellow, as the 
jonng bird is afterwards. Such baye aho been obseryed in the 
domestic fowl beneath the diophragm, where the eggs of the 
ben are placed, entirely ^rellow, and as large as eggs usually 
are. This has been considered ominous. 

5. They are mistaken who say that the hypenemia (barren 
eggs) are the remains of former acts of sexual intercourse ; 
for young birds, as fowls and geese, haye been frequently 
obs^red to lay such eggs without any sexual intercourse. 
Barren eggs are smaller, not so sweet, and more fluid tlum 
fertile eggs, and they are more numerous. If they are placed 
under abird, the fluid part neyer thickens, but both the 
Tolk and the white remain in their original state. Many 
birds produce these eggs, as the domestic fowl, partridge, 
pigeon, peafowl, goose, and chenalopex.' 

6. E^ are hatched more reaoily in summer than in 
winter ; lor in the summer the domestic fowl will hatch in 
eighteen days, but in winter sometimes in not less than 
twenty-flye days. Some birds also are more adapted for 
incubation than others. A thunder-storm during the season 
ct incubation will destroy the eggs. What are called cyno- 
sora and uria (addled eggs) are more frequently produoMl 
in the summer. The hypenemia* are by some persons called 
xephyria, because they say that birds receiye tnese winds in 
the spring. They do the same thing if the^ are touched 
with the nand. The hypenemia become fertile; and eggs 
that are produced by sexual intercourse are changed to an* 
other kind, if the hen which contains either h3ri)enemia or 
fertile eggs has sexual intercourse with another bird before* 
the eggs begin to change from yellow to white, and the 
bjpenemift become fertile, and the fertile eggs produce birds 
of the nature of the second male. 

7. But if the change from yellow to .white has alreadr 
taken place, neither the barren nor the fertile eggs are af* 
tered, so as to change to the nature of the second mab. Andif 
the sexual interooiuve should be discontinued while the egga 
aiesmally those wUoh existed prefiously undergo no changei 

* OBbm tadovBap * Bggt ftmsd without Msual intareoonSi 
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but if the act is repeated, a rapid increase in size takes place. 
The nature of the white and yolk of the e^ is different, not 
only in colour, but in other properties, for the yolk coa|u- 
li^es with cold, while the white remains fluid, but the wmte 
coagulates with heat, which the yolk does not, but remains 
soft, if it is not burnt ; and it becomes consistent and dry 
by boiling rather than roasting. 

8. The white and yolk are separated from each other by 
a membrane. The cnalazo) at the extremities of the yoUc 
have nothing to do with generation, as some persons suppose. 
These spots are two, one below and one abore. If many 
whites and yolks of eggs are taken out, and mixed together 
in a vessel, and cooked with a slow and moderate heat, 
the yolks will all collect in the middle, and the whites will 
surround them. Toung domestic fowls begin to lay eges at 
the beginning of the sprint^; they lay more thanl^oee 
which are older, but those of the young birds are smaller, 
and if birds are not permitted to incubate, they are de- 
stroyed and become sidr. 

9. After copulation birds ruffle and shake themselTes, 
and often coyer themselyes with chaff", and this also they do 
when they haye laid. Pigeons draw up their toQ, geese 

' go and bathe. The pregnancy and conception of baurren 

, eggs is quick in most birds, as in the partrid^, on ac« 

, count of the yiolence of their sexual desires ; for if the hen 

stands in the wa^ of the breath of the male, she con- 

'ceives, and immediately becomes of no use for fowling; for 

! the partridge appears to haye a yery distinct smell. The 

production of tne egg after copulation, and the production 

~of the young b^ incubation, do not occupy the same lon^b 

of time in afi burds, but yariee according to their sise. The 

ogg of the domestic fowl is perfected in ten days aitet 

,^xual intercourse, and that of the pigeon in a shorter time. 

' Pigeons are able to retain their ecgs eyen in the act o( 

|>aiturition. If they are disturbed by anything oceurring 

an the neighbourhood of their nest, or a featiier be plucked 

out, or if anything else troubles or disturbs them, thej le- 

tain the efg they were about to lay. 

10. This is peculiar to pigeons, and so is tiie following^: 
for they kiss each other whrn the male is about to oumntt 
or else they will not endue it The older bird fintgiTei 
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a kiss, but afterwards he mounts without kissing, but 
youn^ birds idways kiss before copuhition. This also ia 
pecuhar to these biras. The females ki»i and mount upon 
each other like the males, when there is no male present. 
They do not project anything into each other, but produce 
more eggs than those which produce fertile ones ; firom these 
^ggs nowing is hatched, but they are all barren. 

Chaptxb m. 

1. Thb production of the bird from the egg is alike in them 
aU, but the period of comnletion varies, as I obsenred be- 
fore. In domestic fowls tne first sicn of alteration takes 
place after three days and nights. This period is longer in 
larger birds, and shorter in small birds. During this period 
the upper part of the yolk advances to the small extremity 
of the egg, which is the beginning of the egc. This is the 
part from which the chicken is excluded, and the heart is 
visible like a red spot in the white of the egg. 

2. This spot piupitates and moves as though it were en- 
dued with hfe. From this, as it increases, two involved 
sanguineous passages like veins lead to each of the sur- 
rounding tunics ; and a membrane which has sanguineous 
passages encloses the white at this period, and separates it 
from the venous passages. A short time afterwards the 
body is distinguished, at first very small and white, but the 
head is distinct, and in this the eyes are the most enlarged. 
And this continues for some time, for afterwards the eyes are 
reduced in size and approach each other, but the lower part 
of the body has not at first any proportion to the upper part. 

8. One of the passages fi^m the heart extends into a 
drde around the embryo, and the other to the yolk, as if 
it were an umbilical cord. The origin of the young bird 
is in the white, its nutriment is derived fix)m the volk 
through the umbilical cord. ^ On the tenth day, the whole 
of theyounff bird and all its parts are distinct, but its 
head is stiUTarger than the rest of the body, and the eyes, 
are larger than the rest of the head. They have no sense 
of aiffht. If the eyes are taken out at this period, they 
are Sffger than beans, and black; when the skin is 
taken mm tbem, they are seen to contain a white and cold 
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flaidy rerj brilliant in appeannoe, but withoat any hard 
•ubatanoe. Tbda is the manner of the derelopment of the 
ejea and head. 

4. At the same period the yiacera are viaible, but the 
atomachy and intestines, and the veins from the heart still 
appear to extend towards the nareL From the narel a 
Tern appears to extend upon the membrane which encloses 
the joIk, and the yolk itself is at this Pfnod fluid, and 
more abundant than in its natural state. The other extends 
to the membrane which encloses the whole membrane con- 
taining the embryo, and the membrane of the yolk and the 
fluid TOtween them, and when the young birds have grown 
a little more, part of the yolk ^oes to one end, and ^urt to 
the other, and between them is the fluid white ; but the 
white is still below the lower part of the yolk, where it was 
at first, but at the tenth day the white disappears, ffw it has 
become small, yiscid, thick, and rather yellow. 

5. This is the position of all the parts : the first and last 
part adjoining the shell is the membrane of the egg, not the 
membrane of the shell, but beneath this. This contains the 
fluid white ; within this is the youiijg; bird, and a membrane 
surrounding it, and separating it from the fluid ; beneath 
the embryo is the yolk, to which one of the veins extends, 
and the other to the white which encloses it. A membrane 
containing a fluid resembling sanies encloses the whole, and 
then another membrane which surrounds the embryo itself^ 
as I obsenred, and separates it from the fluid. Below this 
the yolk, enclosed in another membrane, which is reached 
by the umbilical cord from the heart, and the great rein, so 
that the embryo does not appear to be in either of the fluids. 

6. About the twentieth day, if the hlttching has been de» 
layed beyond this period, the young bird is able to ehiip 
when moyed externally, and if the shell is taken ofi*, by this 
time also it is downy. The head is placed oyer the risht k^ 
upon the side, and the wine is oyer the head. At this 
period the chorion-like memorane is yisible, which is united 
with the lowest membrane of the sheU, to whidi one of the 
umbilical cords passes, and the joung bird is complete. The 
other chorion-like membrane is also yisible, enclosing the 
yolk. To this the other umbilical cord extends. Both of 
these oords are attached to the heart and the great yeuL At 
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Ibe 8ftme period the cord which is attached to one chorion 
falls off, and is separated from the animal, but the one which 
passes to the ^rolk remains suspended from the joung bird 
Dj a thin bowel, and a considerable portion of the yolk is 
contained in the young bird, and some of it is found in the 
stomach. 

7. At this period also they eject an excrementitious 
matter into the external chorion, and contain it in the 
stomach. The external excrement is white, the internal 
yellow. At last the yolk, which has been continually 
wasting and advancing, is entirely taken up and enclosed in 
the young bird. So toat portions of it may be obserred in^ 
the intestines of birds if they are dissected on the tenth 
day after exclusion from Uie egg. But it is set at liberty 
from the narel, nor does any communication remain, but 
the whole is separated. About the before-mentioned period 
the young bird sleeps, but it stirs itself, and looks up, and 
chirps when it is touched, and the heart swells up with the 
narel, as if the embryo were breathing. This is the manner 
of the derdopment of the chick in the egg. 

8. Birds also produce some barren eggs, as well as those 
from sexual intercourse, but they produce nothing after in- 
cubation. This is particularly observed in pigeons. Double 
eggs hare two yolks ; in some a thin division of white pre* 
Tents the yolks from mixing together ; others hare not this 
division, Imt touch each other. There are some hens which 
always lay double eggs, and in these the peculiarities of the' 
yolks have been observed; for a certain bird having laid' 
eighteen eggs, hatched two chickens from each of them, ex- 
ec^ those that were addled; all the rest were productive, 
except that one of the twin chickens vras Irage and the'^ 

other amall in each. The last, however, vras monstrous. 

-t 

Chattbb 17. ^ 

1. All the pigeon tribe, as the phatta and trygon, generally* 
produce two eggs; the trycon and the phaUa are those 
which generallyhy three. The piseon lays, as I said, at^ 
every season; the trygon and the pnatta in the spring, and^ 
not mere than twice. The second brood are hatched when 
•the 4liit baa. been destroyed, for maigr birds destroy theeuc 
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It aometimes lays three, as I hare said, but it nerer brings 
out more than two young ones, and sometimos <m\j one, 
the remaining egg is always addled. Very few birds begin 
to hiy before they are a year old ; but when they hare once 
begun to lay, the;^ all, as we may say, naturally contain eg^ 
to the end of their life, though it is not easy to see them in 
some birds, from their small size. 

2. The pigeon usually produces one male and one female, 
and of these the male is often hatched first ; and haying laid 
an egg one day, she omits many days and then lays another. 
The male sits during a portion of the day, and the female 
during the night, ^e first young one is hashed and able to 
fly within twenty days, and the egg is billed on the day before 
it is hatched ; both the old birds keep the young ones warm 
for some time, as they do the e^. During the time of 
brin^g'up their jroung the female is fiercer wan the male : 
this 18 am the case in other animals. They produce young ten 
times in a year, and sometimes eleyen times ; those in ^ypt 
eyen twelve times. The cock and hen birds copulate witiiin 
the year, for they do this at the end of six months. 

8. And some say that the phatta and trycon are matured 
when three months old, and they consider their great num- 
bers as a proof of this. . The female contains her eg^ four- 
teen days, and then sits upon them fourteen more ; in four- 
teen days after this theyoung ones fly so well that it is 
difficult to catch them. Toe phatta liyes, as they say, forty 
years ; the partridse more thiui sixteen years. The pigeon, 
after haying brought out her young, lays again in thirty daya* 

Chaytbb V. 

1. Ths yulture builds its nest in inaccessible rocks, where- 
fore its nest and young ones are rarely seen. For thia 
reason Herodorus, the uther of Bryson the sophist, ujb 
that yultures come from another part of the earth, which ia 
inyisible to us, giying as a reason for his opinion, that they 
are seen in great numbers suddenly following the path of aa 
army. Butdiffieult as it is toobaiurye them, their nests haye 
been seen. The yultuie produces two eggs. No other car- 
niyorouB bird has been obseryed to produce young more thaii 
onoe a year; but the swallow more frequently produoea 
joung twice a year than the camiyoroQsbirda* Ifaperaoa 
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pieroes the eyes of young fwallows they lecorer, and are 
able to lee afterwards. 

Chaftbb VI. 

L Thx eagle produces three e^, of which two only are 
hatched. Hiis is also related in the poems of Musnas. 
The hird which lays three eggs, hatches two, and brings up 
but one. This firequentJyhappens ; but three young have 
becj! seen in the nest. When the young begin to grow, one 
of them is turned out by the parent, because she dislikes the 
trouble of feeding it. At this period it is said to be without 
food, so that it does not capture the young of wild crear 
iures, for a few days the talons are tiuned back, and the 
feathers become white, so that it then becomes cruel to its 
joung. The phene^ receiyes and brings up the ejected 
youngone. 

2. The c«gle incubates for thirty days ; this is the usual 
period of incubation for lar^ birds, as the goose and the 
bustard. Moderately sized birds usually sit twenlr days, as 
the ictinus' and hieraz.' The ictinus usually produces two 
jroune ones, and sometimes three ; the ^tolian kite, as it 
IS called, sometimes produces four. The raven produces not 
only two, but, as they say, many eggs, which she sits upon 
far about twenly days. She also turns out some of her 
young ones. Many other birds do the same thing ; and 
generallr those which produce seTend turn out one. 

8. All kinds of eagles do not behare in the same way to 
iheir young ; but the pygargus is cruel ; and the black eagles 
are careful for the focKl of their young ; but all birds with 
erooked talons as soon as their young can fly well beat them 
and drire them from the nest. And most birds of other 
tlssses, as I have before obserred, do the same thing; and 
when they have brought them up, they take no more notice 
of them^ except the crow. This bird cares for its young a 
kmg while, for as it fiies past them it gites them food after 
thej are able to fly. 

CHimm Vn. 

1. Ths cuckoo is said bv some persons to be a changed hawk^ 
tecause the hawk whicn it resembles disappears when the 
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cuckoo comes, and indeed yerj few hawks of an j sort can ba 
i«en during the period in which the cuckoo is singing except 
for a few days. The cuckoo is seen for a short time in the 
summer, and disappears in winter. But the hawk has crooked 
talons, which the cuckoo has not, nor does it resemble the 
hawk in the form of its head, but in both these respects ia 
more like the pigeon than the hawk, which it resembles in 
nothing but its colour ; the marking howerer, upon the 
hawk are like lines, while the cuckoo is spotted. 
> 2. Itssizeandmanner of flight is like that of the smallest 
kind of hawk, which j^erallj disappears during the season 
in which the cuckoo is seen. But thej have both been seen 
at the same time, and the cuckoo was beinff devoured bv the 
hawk, though this is nerer done bj birds of the same kind. 
Thej say tmit no one has ever seen the young of the cuckoo* 
It does, however, la/ eggs, but it makes no nest ; but some- 
times it lays its eggs in the nests of small birds, and devoura 
their eggs, especially in the nests of the pigeon, when it has 
eaten their eggs. Sometimes it lays two, but usually onlr 
one egg ; it lays also in the nest of the hypolais,^ which 
hatches and hnngs it up. At this season it is particularly 
fat and sweet-fleshed ; toe flesh also of young hawks is Tery 
sweet and fat. There is also a kind of them which builds a 
nest in precipitous difis. 

Chaptxb VIII. 

1. Lf many birds the male alternates with the female in the 
duty of incubation, as we observed in speaking of pigeons, 
and takes her place while she is obliged to procure food for 
herself. In geese the female alone sits upon the eggs, and 
having once begun, she never leaves them during the whole 
process of incubation. Tlv9 nests of all water birds are 
situated in marshy and crassy places, by which means they 
^can keep quiet and still have food within their reach, so that 
they do not starve all the while. The females alone, among 
the crows, sit on the eggs, which they never leave ; but the 
males bring them food and fted them. 

2. Hie females of the pigecms begin to sit at twiliriiti and 
•Iremain on the nest the whole nigh^ till dawn; and tbeBiale 
the rest of the time. Ptotaridgea make two nests of ^gpi^ 
* Bjlfifr ewaoo% btdfo fpanew. 
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upon one of which the male Bits, on the other the female-; 
and each of them hatches and brings up its own : and the 
male has sexual intercourse with its young as so<m as they 
are hatched. 

Chaptxb IX. 

L The peacock lives about twentv-five jears, and produces 
young generally at three years old ; by which time also they 
haye obtained their variegated plumage: and it hatches in 
thirty days, or rather more. It only produces young once 
a-year, laying twelve eggs, or not quite so many. It lays 
its eggs at intervals of two or three days, and not regularly. 
At first they lay only eight. The pea-fowl also lays barren 
e^gs : they copulate in the spring, and lay their eggs imme^ 
diately afterwards. 

2. This bird sheds its feathers when the leaves of the 
trees begin to fall, and begins to A^uire them again with 
the first budding in the spring. Tiiose who rear these 
birds place the eggs for incuoation beneath domestic fowls ; 
because the peacock flies at, and torments the hen when 
she is sitting; for which reason some of the wild birds 
make their escape from the males before they begin to lay 
and sit. They place only two eggs under domestic fowls, 
for these are all that they can hatch and bring out ; and 
they take care to put food before them, that they may not 
get up and desert their incubation. 

- 8. Birds at the season of sexual intercourse have large 

testicles. In the more lascivious they are always more evi^ 

dent^ as the domestic cock and the partridge. In those 

j that are not always lascivious, they are less. This is the 

manner of the gestation and reproduction of birds. 

) Chuptib X. 

1. It has been already observed that fish are not always 
oviparous, for the selache are always viviparous. AU the 
rest are oviparous. The selache are viviparous, having 
first of all produced ova internally ; and these they bring up 
in themselves, except the batrachus« Fish have also, as I 
observed before, very different uteri in different kinds : {at 
in the oviparous genera the uterus is double, and situated 
low down. In the selache the uterus is more like that cf biniai 
Theve is this diflbrenoOy howeverithat the ova are not plaoed 
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near tiie diaphragm, but in an intermediate position near 
the spine ; and when thej hare grown they change their 
place from this part. The ovum in all fish is not of two, but 
of one colour ; and it is more white than yellow, both in its 
early stages, and tSter the formation of the embryo. 

2. The development of the OTum is different in fish and 
in birds, in that it has not the umbilical cord which passes 
to the membrane of the shell ; but onlythe passage which 
leads to the yolk in the Cj^gs of birds. The rest of the dere* 
lopment of the omm is alike in birds and fish ; for it takes 
place at the extremity, and the yeins haye their origin in 
a similar manner in the heart ; and the h^, and eyes, and 
upper parts of the body are larger than the rest. As the 
young fish increases, the oyum continues to diminish, and 
at last it disappears, and is absorbed, like the yolk in the 
eggs of birds. The umbilical cord is attached a little below 
the abdomen. At first the cord is long, but it becomes less 
as the fish grows, and at last is small, and finally absorbed, 
like that ofbirds. 

8. The embryo and the oyum are enclosed in a common 
membrane, and beneath this there is another membrane, in 
which the embryo alone is enclosed. Between these mem- 
branes there is a fluid substance. The nutriment contained 
in the stomach of the young fish is similar to that in the 
young birds, partly white, and partly yellow. The form of 
the uterus must be learned from dissection. This organ is 
diffldrent in different fish, as in the galeode by themselyes, and 
the flat fish by themselves : for in some the ova are attached 
near the spine to the centre of the uterus, as I observed be* 
fore, as in scylia.* They descend when they begin to increase, 
when the uterus is double, and are attached to the diaphragm^ 
as in other fish : the ova descend into each division. 
' 4. The uterus of these fish, and of the other galeode, has a 
■mall appendage attached to the diaphragm like a white 
nipple, which is not present unless they are pregnant. Hie 
scyua and the batis nave a shell-like substance, wUch ooq- 
tains the fluid of the ovum. In form the shell resemUes the 
tongue of a wind instrument, and hair-Uke passam are at- 
taofed to the sheUs. The young of the scyJia^ wludi sonie 
persona etll nebria galei, are oom when the sheli falls off and 
Dunti. The young of the batis when they arp brought Arth 
*- > Dof-Bih. Sqoslat i 
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are excluded by the rupture of the shelL In the acantheas^ 
galeos the ora are attached to the diaphragm above the 
nipples ; and when the ovum descends, the younff is attached 
to it after it is set free. The reproduction of the alopex ia 
in the same manner. 

5. Most galei which are called smooth have the ova placed 
between the divisions of the uterus, like those of the scylia; 
and as thej surround it, thej descend into each division of 
the uterus, and they are produced, attached to the uterus 
bv an umbilical cora ; so that when the ova are taken out« 
tney appear simiLur to the embryo of quadrupeds. And the 
long umbilical cord is attached to tne .lower part of the 
uterus, each part, as it were, attached to an acetabulum j 
and to the middle of the embryo near the liver. And when 
it is dissected, the food is like an egg, though the ovum be 
no longer there. There is a chorion, and peculiar membranes' 
surrounding each of the embryos, as in quadrupeds. 

6. The head of the embryo when it is just produced, 19 
upwards ; but as it grows and reaches maturity, it is placed 
downwards. The males are placed on the left, and the 
females on the right, or there are males and females together 
on the same side. The embryo, when dissected, resembles 
that of quadrupeds, in having its viscera such as it has, as the 
liver, lar^, and full of blood. In all the selache the ova are 
placed high up, near the diaphragm ; many larger, and many 
■mailer: and the embryos are pbced below, wherefore it is 
probable that such fish produce their young, and copulate 
firequently during the same month, for they do not product 
all their young at once, but firequently, and for a long while ; 
but those thatareinthelowerpartof the uterus are matured 
and brought to perfection. 

7. The other galei both emit and receive their young into*- 
themselves, and so do the rhine and the narca; and a larse 
narca has been observed to contain eightv^oun^ in herseSCl - 
Hie acanthias ia the only one of the galei which does not 
admit its young into itself^ on account of their tiioms.' 
Among the flat fish the trygon and bates do not admit their 
young, on account of the roughness of the taiL Neither' 
does the batrachus admit its young, on account of the size' 
of their heads, and their thorns ; and this is the only one 
tlMit ii not viviparous, as I previously observadr Oieae ut 
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ibeir mutual differences, and the manner of tbe derdop* 
ment of their ova. 

8. At the season of sexual intercourse, the seminal ducts 
of the male are full of fluid, so that a white matter escapes 
iffaen thej are pressed. These passages are divided, and 
originate m the aiaphragm and the large vein : at the same 
season the passages of the male are conspicuous, and may be 
ompared with the uterus of the female. When it is not 
Ihe season of sexual intercoursei thej are less ccmspicuons, 
£^m not being in use. In some fish, and sometimes, ther 
ire not yisible at all, as it was remarked of the testicles of 
>irds. The semiuiJ and uterine passages are different in 
other respects also, and because those of the male are at^ 
tached to the loins, those of the female are easily moved, 
and enclosed in a thin membrane. The nature of the pa»- 
sages of the male maj be seen in works on anatom j. 
^ 9. The Bokchea become pregnant again while with joun^, 
and the period of gestation is six months. Among the ealei, 
the astenas produces young the oflenest ; for it produces 
twice in a month : it logins to copulate in the month of Sep- 
tember. All the other mdei except the scylia produce twice 
in the year ; the scylia but once. Some of them have their 
young m the rorinff. The rhine produces its first brood in 
the spring, and its ust in the autumn, near the winter seascm, 
and the setting of the Pleiades. The second fiy are the most 
numerous. The narca produces its young in tbe autumn. 
The selache descend from the ocean and deep water to the 
shore, to produce their young, both for the sake oS ihe 
warmth, and care of their ofispring. 
'■ 10. No other fish but the rnine and the bates have ever 
Wn observed to unite with others not of their own land, 
but there is a fish called the rhinobatusy which has the head 
and upper part of the rhine, and [the lower part like the 
batus, as it were made up of both. Tbe galei and the 
galeoeides, as the alopex, dog-fish, and the flat flsh, as the 
narce batos, leiobatos ami trygon, are in this manner ovovi- 
parous. 

CHAPm XI. 
1. Tn dolphin, whale, and other eetaoea whidi have a 
blow-hole but no gills^ are Tiviparonsy and so are tbe 
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pristis and the bo6. For none of these have an ovum, but' 
a proper foDtus, from which, when perfected, an aninial is; 
developed, as in man and the viviparous quadrupeds. The 
dolphin usuallj produces one, and sometimes two jouns 
ernes. The whale generally and usually produces two and,^ 
sometimes one. ^e phociena is similar to the dolphin^ 
for it is like a small dolphin. It is produced in the Pontui. 
In some respects the phociena differs from the dolphin, for 
its size is smaller, it is wider in the back, and its colour ii ^ 
blue. Many persons say that the phocsDua is a kind of 
dolphin. 

2. All these creatures which have a blow-hole, breathe 
and inhale air; and the dolphin has been observed while 
asleep with the muzzle above the water, and it snores in I 
its sleep. The dolphin and phociena give milk and suckle \ 
their young. They also receive their young into them* 
selves. The growUi of the young dolphins is rapid, for * 
they attain their full size in ten years. The female is preg- 
nant for ten months. The dolphin produces her yoimg 
in the summer-time, and at no other season. They seem 
also to disappear for thirty days during the season of the 
doff-star. Toe young follow their dam for a long while, . \^ 
and it is an animal much attached to its offspring. It lives \ 
many years ; for some have been known to live twenty-five \ 
or thirty years ; for fishermen have marked them by cutting \ 
their tails and then giving them their liberty. In this way 
their ace was known. ^ ^ -i 

8. The seal is amphibious, for it does not inhale water^T* 
but breathes and sleeps. It produces its young on land, ^ 
but near the shore, in the manner of animals with feet ; but i: 
it lives the greater part of its time, and obtains its food in ? 
the sea^ wherefore it is to be considered among aauatio:i 
animals. It is properly viviparous, and produces a living ^ 
creature, and a cnonon, and it brings fortn the other mem* -i 
branes like a sheep. It produces <me or two, never more, i 
than three younff ones. It has also mammsB, so that it ^ 
suckles its young like quadrupeds. It produces its .young .) 
like the human snbieet, at all seasons of the yeari but es» f 
pedaUy with the eaniest goats. ( 

4u When the yoimg are twelve days old, it leads them top 
the water several times ia.the day, in oider to habitui^ 
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them by degrees. It drags its hinder parts along, and does 
not walk, for it cannot erect itself upon its feet, out it con«^ 
tracts and draws itself together. It is fleshj and sofi;, and 
its bones are cartila^ous. It is difficult to kill the seal 
by yiolence, unless it is struck upon the temple, for its body 
is fleshj. It has a voice like an ox. The pudendum of the 
female is like that of the batis, in all other animals of the 
class the pudendum resembles that of the human female. 
This is the manner of the development and nature of the 
young of aquatic animals which are either internally or 
exteinally firiparous. 

chaptbb xn. 

1. Ths oviparous fish have a divided uterus placed on the 
lower part of the body, as I observed before. All that have 
scales are viviparous, as the labrax, cestreus, cephalus, eteUs,^ 
and those called white fish, and all smooth fish except the 
eeL Their ova resemble sand. This appearance is owing 
to their uterus being quite full of ova, so that small fish 
appear to have only two ova ; for the small size and thinness 
of the uterus renders it invisible in these creatures. I have 
before treated of the sexual intercourse of fish. The sexes 
are distinct in almost all fish, though there is some doubt 
about the erythrinus* and the channai for all these are 
found to be pregnant. 

2. Ova are found in those fish which have sexual inter- 
course, though they possess them without intercourse. 
This is observable m some kinds of river fish; for the 
))hoxini* appear to be pregnant as soon as they are bom, 
and when they are quite small. They emit the ova in a 
stream ; and, as I observed before, the males devour great 
numbers of them, and others perish in the water. &oee 
are preserved which they deposit in their appropriate situa> 
tions. For, if all were preserved, the numbers that would 
be found would be immense. Not all those tiiat are pre- 
served are fertile, but only those on which the seminal fluid 
of tiie male has been sprinkled. When the female produces 
her ova, the male follows, and scatters his semen upon them. 
Younff flsh are produced finom those ova which are thua 
tprinlued. The remainder turn out m chance may direoU 

^t Pitriiapi tfas Sea-brosni, gparnt. *r«h^Ftooai 

* 9lT^^ ^hoxiavi* 
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8. The same thing also occurs in the malacia ; for the. 
male sepia sprinkles the era of the female as they are de-^ 
posited; ana it is reasonable to suppose that the other 
malacia do the same, although it has only been obserred in 
the sepia. They produce their ova near the land, the cobii 
deposit them upon stones, and that which they produce is 
flat and sand-like. The rest do the same, for the parts near 
the land are warmer, and prorision is more abundant, and 
there is better protection for their youns; against larger 
fish, for which cause very ^reat numliers deposit their ova^ 
near the rirer Thermoddn, in the Pontus, for tbe place ii^ 
sheltered and warm, and tbe water is sweet. 

4. The majority of Tiviparous fish reproduce once in 
^year, except the small phycides,* which reproduce twicer 
a-year. The male phyces difiers from the female, beine 
diurker-coloured and haying larger scales. All other fisL 
produce from seed, and emit era; but that which is called 
the belone, at the season of reproduction burst-s asunder,, 
and in this way the ora escape ; for this fish has a division 
beneath the stomach and bowels, like the serpents called, 
typhlinie.' When it has produced its ora^ it surriTes, and 
the wound heals up again. 

5. The derelopment of the ovum is alike, both in those 
that are internally and those that are extemaUy oviparous. 
For it takes place at the extremityof the ovum, and it is en- 
closed in a membrane. The eyes are the first paii that is con- 
spicuous ; they are large and spherical ; so that it is plain that 
they are mistaken who say that the mode of development re- 
sembles that of vermiform creatures, for in them the order 
is different, and the lower parts are formed first, and after^ 
wards the head and eyes. When the ovum is taken away, 
they assume a circular form, and for some time continue to 
grow without taking in any food, by absorbing the moisture 
of tiM ovum. They afterwards derive their nutrimenti as 
long as they continue growing, firom tiie water of the river. 

6. When the Pontus is deansed, something is floated 
oat into the Hellespont which is called focus. It is of a 
yellow colour. Somesay that it is naturally a plant. Hub 
takes place at the beginning of summer. The ovsters and 
email fish whidi live m these places fted upon flus focuai 

. * HsfC Sontipeeiflsof arallst * Lteerti apuiy j-> 
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And some maritime penona uj that they obtain thdr purple 
from tbia plant. 

Ghaptsv XnL 

rirer fish begin to reproduce naoallj when 
Thej all produce their ova at the begin- 
Like the marine fiah, the femalee of these 
t all their OTa, nor the males all their 
but botii sexes are always found to con- 
f the reproductive substance ; they pro- 
the proper season. The cyprinus fire or 
and especially under the influence of tha 
is reproduces three times, all the rest but 

t their ora in the stagnant parts of riven ' 

the reeds, as the phoxinus and perca. The |., 

roa produce their ova in strings, like the h i 

\i the perca produces is so involfed that, on T} 

ftdth, the fisnermen collect it together from ^! 

in ponds. The larger individuals of the | , 

eir ova in deep water, some where it is » 
t the smaller ones in shallow water, and i 

root of the willow or some other tree, and 
und mosses. 

Id themselves together, sometimes a large i' 

one, and approximate the psssages, whidi 
vel, from which they eject their respective 
;he females their ova, and the males their 
Those ova with which the semen of the 
xed immediately or in the course of a day 
d larger, and in a short time the eyes of 
ir appearance ; for in all fish, as in other 
is most conspicuous, and appears the largest^ 
A fluid does not touch any of the ova^ as in 
h, these become useless and barren, 
rtile ova, as the fish increase in size, some- 
is separated ; this is the membrane which 
m and the embryo fish. As soon as the. 
ixed with the ova a glutinous matter ia 
tens them to the roots or other substance 

^ _re deposited. The male watches over the 

place where tlie greatest number of ova are deposited, and 
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the female departs as soon as she has spawned. The develop* 
ment of the ovum of the glanis proceeds the most slowlj, for 
the male remains bj them for forty or fiflj days, in order 
that they may not be devoured by fish chancing to come 
that way. 

5. Next to this is the cyprinus. The ova, however, of 
these which are preserved escane Yerr quickly. The deve- 
lopment in some of the small nsh takes place on the third 
day, and the ova upon which the seminal fluid has fallen 
begin to increase on the same day, or shortly afterwards. 
The ova of the glanis become as larce as the seed of the 
orobus. Those of the cyprinus and that class, about the 
size of millet. The ova oi these fish are produced and deve* 
loped in this manner. 

6. The chalcis assembles in mat numbers to deposit its 
ova in deep water. The fish which is called tilon deposits 
its ova near the shore, in sheltered places ; this fish also is 
gregcrious. The cvprinus, balerus, and all others, so to 
say, hasten into sLillow water to deposit their ova, and thir* 
teen or fourteen males often follow a single female, and when 
the female has deposited her ova and departed, the males 
that follow her sprinkle their semen upon them. The majo« 
rity of the ova are lost, for the female scatters them abroad 
as she is moving forward, unless thev fall upon any sub-* 
stance, and are not carried away by tne stream. Iilone of 
them, except the |^lanis, watch their ova, unless the cvprinus 
meets with them in great numbers, when, they say, that this 
fish watches them. ^ 

7. All the male fish have semen, except the eel, and tim 
one has neither semen nor ova. The cestreus migrates ttcuai 
the sea into lakes and rivers ; the eel, on the contrary, leaves 
them for the sea. Most fish, therefore, as I observed, pro^' 
ceed from ova* 

Chjlpteb XIV. i 

1. ^SovB originate in mud and sand : even of those kinds which; 
originate in sexual intercourse and ova, some, they say, have^ 
appeared both in other marshy places and in those which once 
surrounded Cnidua, which becune dry under the influence of 
the do^-stsr, and idl the mud was parched up, but with the 
first rains the waters returned, and small fish appeared witk' 
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the return of the waters. This was a kind of cestreus, which 
originates in coition, about the site of small mronidia,' but 
the^ had neither ova nor semen. In the Asiatic riTers, 
which do not flow into the sea, other small fish, of the size 
of epseti,* are produced in the same manner. Some perscms 
saj that the cestreus is always produced in this manner, but 
in this thej are mistaken, for both the females are known 
to haye oya and the males semen. But there is some one 
kind of them which originates in mud and sand. 

2. It is eyident from the following considerations that 
some of them are of spontaneous growth, and do not origi* 
nate either in oya or semen. Those which are neither oyi« 
parous nor yiyiparous are all produced either from mud or 
sand, or from the putrid matter on the surface, as also the 
foam in sandy places produces the aphya.' This aphja neyer 
increases in suse, and is barren, and as time adyances it 
perishes, and another fry is formed. Wherefore it may be 
said to be reproduced at eyeiy season, except for a short 
time; for it continues from the autumn arcturus to the 
sprinc;. This is a proof that it sometimes oriciDates in the 
soil, tor it is not captured bj fishermen in cold weather, but 
on a fine day it may be taken as it comes up from the ground 
for the sake of the warmth. When they naye drag^ the 
ground and scraped up the surface, the nsh are more nume- 
rous and better. The other aphy» are inferior, on account 
of their rapid growth. 

8. They are found in shady and marshy places, when the 
earth becomes warm in fine weather, as near the temple 
of Athene in Salamis, and near the tomb of Themistocles, 
and near Marathon, for foam is formed in all these places* 
It makes its appearance in such places, and in fine weather : 
it appears also at times in seasons of much rain, and when 
£bam is formed of rain water, wherefore also it is called 
aphrus ; and sometimes it is found on the surfiu» of the sea, 
in fine weather, where it is whirled about, and, like the little 
maggots in dung, so this is found in the foam which floats on 
the surface ; wl^refore also this aphya is carried by the sea 
inmany directions, and it abounds ^d is captured in the 
greatest abundance when the season is moist and warm. 

'4. There is another aphya deriyed from fioh, for thai 
which is called cobitis is oeriyed from small and inferior 

^ ^BsrdiiMii * AtheruM tf^Mlot. * Kckauriit jaftBonliii. 
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gobii, which burj themselTes in the earth. The membrades 
mre produced from the phalerica. The trichides come from 
these, and the trichin from the trichides ; from one kind of 
sphja, which inhabits the port of Athens, the encrasicoli 
are dcriyed. There is another kind of aphja which ori^iinates 
in the mcenis and cestrens, but the barren aphrus is Tory 
■oft, and endures only for a short time, as I said before, and 
at last nothing is left but the head and eyes. The fisher* 
men, howerer, hare now found a mode of conreying it from 
place to place, for it lasts longer when salted. 

Chaptzb XV. 

1. Ebls are not produced from sexual intercourse, nor are 
they oviparous, nor hare they ever been detected with semen 
or ora, nor when dissected do they appear to possess either 
aeminal or uterine riscera ; and this is the only kind of san- 
guineous animal which does not originate either in sexual 
intercourse or in ora. It is, howerer, manifest that this is 
the case, for, after rain, they have been reproduced in some 
marshy ponds, from which all the water was drawn and the 
mud cleaned out ; but they are nerer produced in dry places 
nor in ponds that are always full, for tney Hto upon and are 
nourished by nm water. It is plain, therefore, thi^ they 
Bfe not produced either from sexual intercourse or from ova. 
Bome persons have thought that they were productive, be« 
cause some eels have parasitical worms, ana they thought 
that these became eels. 

2. This, however, is not the case, but they originate in 
what are called the entrails of the earth, which are found 
■pontaneousljr in mud and moist earth. They have been 
observed making their escape from them, and others have 
been found in them when cut up and dissected. These 
originate both in the sea and in rivers wherein putrid mat- 
ter is abundant; in those places in the sea which are full of 
fiici, and near the banks of rivers and ponds, for in these 
places the heat canses much putridity. This is the mode of 
generatioa in eels. 

CUPTBB XVI. 

1« Thb reproductive function is not active in all fish at the 
Mune time or the same manner, nor are they pregnant during 
the same length of time. Before the season of sexual inter- 
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eoone the mules and females begin to assemble, and at the 
period of intercourse and the production of their OTa they pair 
toj^ther. Some of them do not remain pregnant more toan 
thirty days, and others not so long; but all of them remain 
so for a number of days, which can be distributed into seren. 
Those which some persons ctdl marini remain pregnant for 
the longest period. The sargus becomes pregnant in the 
month of December, and remains so for thirty days. The 
kind of cestreus which some persons call the cbelon and the 
myxon are pregnant at the same time as the sai^gus. All 
these suffer in their pregnancy, wherefore they are driven to 
the shore at this season ; for m the yehemence of their desire 
thejr are carried towards the land, and always continue in 
motion during this period till th^ have produced their o?a. 
The cestreus is more remarkable for this than any other fish.* 
As soon as they have deposited their ova, they become quiet. 
' 2. In many fish there is a limit to their reproductire powers, 
when worms make their appearance in theur abdomen. These 
worms are small living creatures, which expel the repro* 
ductive substance. The small firy of the rhyas makes its ap- 
pearance in the spring, and that of many others about the 
vernal equinox. Other fish do not produce at this season of 
the year, but in the summer or near the autumnal equinox. 
8. The atherina produces its young first of all, near the 
land. The cephalus is the last. This is evident from the 
small fry of the former appearing first, and that of the latter 
last of lul. The cestreus also prcrauces among the first. The 
salpa in most places deposits its ova during the summer, and 
sometimes in the autumn. The aulopias, which they call 
anthias, produces its ova in the summer season. Afler these 
the chrvBophrvs, labrax, mormyrus, and aU those which are 
called dromades ; the trigla and cocarinns are the latest of 
all the gregarious fish. These ovinosit in the autumn. The 
trigla deposits her ova in the mud, which causes her to be 
late, for the mud continues cold for a long while. The cora- 
cimus is next to the trigla, and goes among the sea weed to 
deposit her ova : consequently they frequent rocky places. 
It continues pregnant for a long while. The manidea 
oviposit at the winter solstice. Many other marine fiish 
oviposit in the summer, for they are not capturod at ttiia 
period. ^emsBnis is the moat productive ra all fish, and 
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the batrachuB the most bo among the Belache. Tbej are; 
howerer, rare, for thej perish yer^r readily ; they oviposit in 
shoals and near the land. 

4. The selache, as being riyiparous, are less prodaetive. 
These are particularly preserved bj their large size. The 
belone is late in. producing its young, and many of them are 
burst by their ova in the act of parturition ; for these ova- 
are not so numerous as they are large. They surround the 
parent as if they were phalangia; for she produces them, 
attached to herself, and if any one touches them they make 
their escape. The atherina deposits her ova b;^ rubbmg her. 
abdomen against the sand. The thynni burst with fat. They 
live two years. The fishermen argue thus : when the thyn« 
Hides fail one year, the thynni fail the year after. They 
appear to be a year older than the pelamus. ^ 

5. The thynni and scombri copulate at the end of Fe- 
bruary, and produce their young at the beginning of June. 
They produce their ova^ as it were, b a purse. Tne growth, 
ctf the thynnides is rapid ; for when these fish produce their, 
young in the Pontus, they produce from the ovum creatures 
which some persons call scordyl®, and the Byzantines call 
aaxid», because they grow in a few days. They go out in 
the autumn with the thynnus, and return in the spring as 
pelamides. Nearly all other fish grow rapidly, but those in 
the Pontus more rapidly than in other places ; for the amia 
there increase yisioly every day. It is necessary to re- 
member that the same fish have not in the same place the 
identical time of coition and gestation, nor the same period 
of repoduction and oom{>letion of their ofispring. For those ' 
whico are called coracini produce their ova at the time of 
wb^ harvest, though, ^nerally speaking, the order of their 
leproduction is that which I have mentioned; 

6. The conger also becomes pregnant, though this circum*^^ 
stance is not equaUy distinct everjrwhere on account of its 
fiit; for the organ of reproduction is long, like that of ser* 

Kts. It becomes distinct, however, when laid upon the 
; for the fat smokes and cansumes away, and the ova, 
when pressed, jump out with a cracking noise. If any 
person will feel and mb them with the miger, the &t will 
appear smooth and the ova rough to the toudi. Some con*' 
gen have fat bat no ova; and othersi on the contraiji hava 
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no fat bat mich ova as I have described. We bave now 
treated of nearlj all the ovi parous animals, whether furnished 
with fins, or wings, or feet, and of their sexual interooune^ 
gestation, deyelopment, and such Uke subjects. 

chapteb xvn, 

1. Wi must now treat of the nature of Tiriparous animals with 
feet and of man at this period. We hare already treated in 
general and in particular of their mode of coition. It is 
common to all animals to be elevated with the desire and 
pleasure of sexual intercourse. The females become savage 
when their young are produced, the males at the season of 
coition ; for horses bite each other and drive about and pur- 
sue their riders. The wild boars are very savage at this sea- 
son, although coition renders them weak. 

2. And they fight wonderfully among themselves, and 

make themselves as it were breastplates, and render their 

skin callous beforehand by rubbing themselves against trees 

and frequently wallowing in the mud and drying themselves. 

They fight together and drive each other out of the herd so 

fiercely, that not rarely both of them perish in the fight. 

The same is the nature of bulls, rams, and goats ; for although 

they pasture together, at the period of co- 

arrel and fight together. The male camel 

his time, whether it is a man or a camel that 

and he will at all times fight with a horse. 

I of wild animals is the same. For bears, 

I are savage if they are approached at this 

f do not quarrel much among themsdvea, 

i are gregarious. The she bears are savage 

ir cubs, and bitches for their puppies. Efe* 

ne wild at this period. Wherefore they sar 

ee who have the care of them do not permit 

nal intercourse with the females ; for ther 

uch season and overturn the houseit, which 

ind do many other violent acts. They say 

ace of food will render them more gentle. 

others amonff them which are dire<Sed to 

K) they punisn them and reduoe ihem to » 

B. 

ores which have frequent sexual intereomae^ 
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like domestic Animals, as the hog and dog, appear to be less 
influenced hj these circumstances on account of the fre- 
quency of their coition. Of all females the mare is the most 
Tiolent in her sexual desires, and then the cow. l^Iares are 
subject to the affection called hippomania, and this name la 
transferred from this single animal to intemperate and lasci* 
Tious persons. They are said to be affected by the wind at 
such seasons: wherefore in Crete thej neyer separate tho 
. stallions from the mares. When the mares are thus affected, 
they separate themselves from the other horses. In swine 
the same affection is called xaTj^/^iiir, to desire the boar. 
Thej nerer run to the east or the west, but either north or 
south. 

5. When they suffer firom this affection, they will allow 
no one to approach them, till they either are so fatic^ed thai 
they can go no further, or come to the sea: they Uien eject 
aome substance, which has receired the name of hippomanes, 
like that on a new-bom colt. It resembles the capria of 
the sow. Poisoners diligently seek for this substance. At 
the season of sexual intercoiurse they lean upon each other 
more than at other times, and more their taits, and utter a 
different sound firom that which is common to them. A 
fluid like semen also flows from their genital organs, but it 
is much more thin than that of the male ; and some per- 
sons call this fluid hippomai^eSy though it is not that 
which is produced upon colto. It is difficult to collect 
this fluid, for it does not appear in large quantities. 
When they are desirous of sexual intercourse, they often 
make water, and sport together: this is the nature of 
horses* 

6. Cows desire the bulL They are so taken up by theit 
passion, that the cowherds cannot manage them. Mares 
and cows shew the yehemence of their desire by the swellhig 
of ^ir genital parts. Cows also, like mares, make water 
yery frequently. The cows also mount upon the bull, and 
fdbw, and stand beside him. The younger animals, both 
among horses and oxen, are the flrst to desire sexual inter* 
course; and in fine weather, when their health is ffood, the 
yehemnice of their desire is still stronger. If tne manes 
of the mares are cut, their desires become weaker, and thqf: 
fie xendevsd more gentle. 
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7. The stalliona recognise the marei of their own herds 
bj the aoent; and if any stransen become mixed with them 
s few days before the period of coition, they bite them till 
they go away, and each stallion feeds apart with his own 
mares. Thirty mares, or rather less, are giyen to each $ and 
if anjr male wproaches, he tnms and goes round the mares 
in a circle, and then prepares to fight. If any cme of the 
females attempts to move, he bites and prerents her. 

8. At the season of sexual intercourse the bull pastures 
with the cows, and fights with other bulls : at other times 
the sexes keep themsdres separate : this is called AnfutyiXih 
(despising the herd) ; those in Epirus are often not seen for 
three months; and generally all, or nearly all, wild animals, 
do not herd with their females before the season of sexual 
intercourse : but as soon as they come to pubertjr the males 
separate themsehes, and cease to feed with the females. 
Sows, when ther are urged by sexual desire, or, as it is 
called, desire the boar (xav^r), will even attack men. 
In bitches this affection is called tfxv^p, to desire the 
dog. 

9. When females are urgedwith desire, their genital organs 
are swollen with heat, and a fluid secretion takes pboe* 
Mares scatter about a white fluid at this season. In no 
creatures are the catamenia so abundant as in women. In 
sheep and goats at the season of coition, there are certain 
signs before copulation: there are also siens after oopu* 
lation, but these again cease till the period of parturition, 
when they again occur. By this means shepherds under- 
stand that they are about to produce their young. After 
parturition there is a great purification, which at mrst is not 
yery full of blood, but becomes so afterwards. 

• 10. In the cow, the ass, and mare, this purification is 
abundant, on account of their great siie ; but still it is 
small, considering how large they are. Whoi the cow is 
urged by desire, she undergoes a brief purification, about 
hfllf-a-cup full, or a little more. The time of thisjpurificatioQ 
is peculiarly the period for seoraal interoouse. Of aU quad* 
rupeds the mare suffers the leasts and is the most deamy in 
parturition: neither is her lossof blood great considerinff 
the siie of the snimaL In oows and maresi tiie fiulursMt 
the f i t a menia in the second, fourth, snd sixth month iscon- 
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sidered as a sign of pregnancy ; Irat it is not eaa j for anyone 
to understand this, who does not follow and accustom nim* 
self to them : and some persons are of opinion that they haye 
no catamenia. The female oreus has no cat4Mfnenia» but her 
urine is thicker than that of the male. 

11. On the whole, the liquid excrements are thicker in 
other animals than in man ; and those of female sheep and 
goats thicker than in tiie males of the same animal. That 
of the she ass is thinner, of the cow is harsher, than of their 
respect i ve males. After pi^turition the urine of all creatures 
becomes thicker, and especially in those which have no puri* 
flcation. When females be«n to feel sexual desires, their 
milk is like pus ; it afterwaras becomes useful after parturi- 
tion. Sheep and goats become &t when thev are pregnant, 
and consume more food ; and so do cows, and aU otner quad- 
rupeds. 

CHAfTBB XVin. 

1. Obvxballt speaking, the sexual desires of animals are 
more violent in spring. They do not all, however, copulate 
at the same seasons, but at the time of year which will cause 
them to produce their youn^ at the proper season. The 
period of sestation in domestic swine is four months. They 
never produce more than twenty pigs ; and if they have 
manv, they cannot bring them aU up. When aged, tiiey 
proauce in the same manner, but they copulate more 
uowlv. They become pregnant with one act of coition ; 
but tiiey submit themselves to the boar very frequently, on 
account of their rejection of the capria after they are preg* 
nant. This takes place in all, but some will also eject tm 



2. If any of the pigs are injured or deteriorated during 
pregnanqr, it is called metachsron. This may take plac» in 
any part of the uterus. In parturition the sow gives the 
first teat.to the first pig. It is not necessary that she should 
so to the boar as soon as the sexual appetite is felt, or bdbre 
her ears bmn to hang down; for otherwise she desires to 
go spin. If she ^oes to the boar when she is desirous of it, 
the impregnation is complete in a sbgle act of intercourse. 
Barley is a proper food lor the boar at the period of coition. 
U shmild be oookod for the Csmale after parturition. Some 
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B0\f8 produce excellent pigs firom the fint; others do not 
produce good offspriD^ and pigs till ther are ^ipi up. 
ISome persona saj that if one of the ejes of a sow is piut out, 
she generally speakins dies very soon. Most of them lira 
fifteen. 8ome die in less than twenty years. 

Chapteb XTY. 

plant after three or four acts of sexual 
falls after the act of intercourse, it 
tie nature of floats is the same. They 
>, and sometimes three. Cases have 
ludng four. The period of gestation 
t is five months ; and in some places, 
irarm and fine, and food is abundant, 
ce a-year. The goat will live eight 
es ten years, or generally rather less ; 
s flock live fifteen yesrs ; for in every 
of the males as a leader, who, when 
rd, places himself at the head of the 
itemed to this duty even when young, 
live twelve or thirteen years, and the 

tnd goat enjoy sexual intercourse aa 
eep and goats produce twins, if either 

or the ram or he-goat, or the ewe 
>ducing twins. They produce females 
e nature of the water (for there are 
le them to produce males and others 
ir manner of sexual intercourse; and 
Krard during copulation they produce 
athward, females ; and one winch na* 
lea vrill change its nature and produce 
scessary to see that they stana to the 
of sexual intercourse. If any are ao* 

earlv, and the ram is introduced to 
)t enaure it. 

rhite or black according as the vefais 
r the ram are white or black; for the 

veins are white, and black if thqr are 
>th black and white, the lambs also are 
if red, then the lambs are red. Ihej^ 
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are more ready for Bezual mtercourse if they drink sall^ 
water ; bo that thej should be supplied with salted water^ 
botii before and after parturition, and again in the sprint; 
llie herdsmen do not constitute anj leader among the flocks 
of goats, beoftuse it is not their nature to be stationaiy, but 
thej are actife and nsdj to more firom place to place. If 
the older sheep prepare for sexual intercourse at the proper 
time, the shepnerds consider it a sign of a good jear for the' 
sheep ; if the younger ones are ready flrst, it will be a bad 
sheep year. 

Chattib XX. ; 

1. Thsbb are many kinds of dogs. The Lacedemonian dogs,' 
both male and female, begin to haye sexual intercourse at 
eight months old. Some also lift their leg to make water 
atxmt this period. The bitch becomes pregnant with a single 
act of coition ; this is particularly erident in those^which per- 
form the act in secret, for they become pregnant when once 
united. The period of gestation in the La^emonian bitdi 
is the sixth purt of a year, that is sixty days, or it may be one, 
two, or three days more or less. The puppies when they 
are bom are blind for twelye days. The bitch is ready for 
sexual intercourse six months after she has produced her 
young, and not sooner. In some the perioa of gestation 
IS the fifth part of a year, this is seyenty-two days. The 
puppies of such bitches are blind for fourteen days. Others 
are pregnant the fourth part of a year, that is three whole 
months ; their puppies are blind seyenteen days. The fe< 
male appears to desire the male for the same length of time^ 
2. The catamenia in bitches last for seyen days, and at 
the same time the genital organs are swollen with heat j 
during this period roey will not endure coition, but during 
the seyen days which u)Uow, for they all appear usually to 
desire the male for fourteen days. This ufection continues 
in some for sixteen days. Hie purification from parturition 
takea place at the birth of the ;jroung ones ; it is thick 
and phlegmatie, and the quantity produced in partu*' 
rition is small in proportion to the sise of the Dody.V 
Bitdiea generally haye milk fiye days before parturition ; in 

>'([0rperbap8) th&t ptttoiilkii ths diiohsf|t bsoones tUalMr ia 
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some cases it appears seyen, and in others four dajs before- 
hand ; the milk is cood as soon as the joung are bonL The 
Lacedemonian bitch ^ives milk in thirtj dajs after sexual 
I ; at first it is thick, but becomes thinner after- 
le milk of the bitch is thicker than that of other 
cept the sow and the hare, 
is evidence of their having reached the age of pu- 
ss in the human subject the mamme begin to 
become cartilaginous ; it is, however, difficult to 
without practice, for the enlargement is not verj 
IS takes P{ace in the female, nothing of the kind 
\e male. The males generally bc^n to lift up their 
s water when they are six monUis old. Some do 
till they are eight months old, and others before 
months old, for, to speak plainly, they do this as 
f reach puberty ; all the females sit down to make 
these lift up their l^for 
produces more than twelve 
smd sometimes only one; 
ive eight ; both sexes con- 
as loog as they live, 
cedemonian dog, that it is 
after hard work than when 
{rears, the female for twelve, 
r fiftieen years, some even 
arsons think that Homer is 
r Ulysses to have died at 
(f the hard work which the 
re the female lives longer 
B is not so plainly observed, 
ed than the female. The 
pt those called the canine 
exes at four months old. 
uestion is raised, for some 
f shed only two teeth, for 
and others, when they see 
they must shed all their 
^ a dog by its teeth, for in 
tarpy in did ones thej are 
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Chaptxb XXI. 

1. Thb cow is inipregDated with a single act of coition, 
and the bull mounts upon her with such violence that she 
hands beneath his weight. If he fails to impregnate her 
after twenty dajs» she is again admitted to the bull. Old 
bulls will not mount the same cow several times in the 
same day unless there is some intermission, but young bulls, 
incited bj the strength of their desires, will force the same, 
cow several times, and will mount upon manj in succession; 
The bull is one of the least lascivious of animals. The 
conqueror copulates with the female, but if he become im- 
potent from frequent sexual intercourse, the inferior will 
attack him, and often prevail. 

2. Both the male and the female commence sexual inter- 
course, so as to produce young, at a year old, though not 
generally till they are a year and eight months old, or two 
years old according to general agreement. The female is 
pregnant nine months, and produces her young in the tenth 
month ; some persons affirm that parturition takes place at 
ten months to a day ; if any of them calve before the above 
mentioned time, the calf is abortive and does not live, and 
even if bom a little before the proper time it cannot live» 
for the hoofs are imperfect. The female ^nerally produces 
one at a time, sometimes two. She continues to bear and 
to have sexual intercourse as lone as she lives. 

8. The female usually lives mteen years, and so does 
the male if he is not castrated ; some live for more than 
twenty years if they have an active body. They usually, 
place castrated oxen as leaders of the herd, as they do in' 
sheep, and these live longer than the others, for they do, 
no work, and feed in a superior pasture. They attain per- 
fection at five years old, wherefore some say that Homer, 
was right when he spoke of the male flounshine at five, 
years old, and the cow at nine years old, for both expres-.' 
sions have the same meaning. 

4. Oxen change their teeth at two years old, not all of thern^ 
however, but only like the horse ; they do not cast their hoofs 
when they are lame, but only swell very much about th^ 
feet. Hie milk is good immediately after calving, but the 
<»w has no milk bdbreband. The milk which is first formed 
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lecomeB liard like a ttone when it is cotgulAted; this takes 
pbu^ if it ia not mixed with water. They do not produce 
young before they are a year old, except in some remariLable 
caaes, for tome have been known to copulate at four montha 
old. Moat of them desire sexual intercourse in the montha 
of April and May. Some, howerer, are not impregnated 
before the autumn. When many become presnant and 
admit the male, it is a sign of cold and rainy weatner. The 
usual discharges occur in cows aa they do in mares, bat the 
quantity is less. 

Chaptbb XXII. 

1. Both the horse and mare begin to use sexual intercourse 
at two years old. Such early cases, howerer, are rare, and 
their offspring small and yfeak ; and generally they eaof 
mence at three years old, and they continue to produce 
better colts till they are twenty years old. The period of 
gestation is eleyen months ; parturition takes place in the 
twelfth. The male does not impregnate the female in any 
particular number of days ; but at times in one, two, or 
three, sometimes in more. The ass mounts and impregnates 
more quickly than the horse ; snd the act of intercourse ia 
not laborious in horses as it is in oxen. Next to the human 
subject, the horse in both sexes is the most lasdrious of all 
animals. The sexual intercourse of the younger horses takes 
place before the usual age according to the goodness and 
abundance of their food. The horse cenerslly produces but 
one colt, or sometimes two at the outside. The bemionus has 
also been known to produce two, but this is considered extra* 
ordinary. The horse begins sexual intercourse at thirty 
months old, so that it can produce proper colts when it. haa 
done changing its teeth. Some hare been known, they say, 
to impregnate mares while changing their teeth, unless thqf 
were naturally barren. 

2. The horse has forty teeth. It sheds its four first teeth 
at thirty months old, two above and two below. A year 
afterwanls, it sheds four more in the same manner, two 
abore and two below. And again, at the end of the next 
year, it sheds four more in the same manner. When it ia 
four years and a half old, it aheds no more ; and indiriduala 
have Deea known to shed them aU at firsl^ and others that 
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hafe Bhed them til in the last year. These drcumstances 
are rare, so that it usually happens that the horse is most ' 
fit for sexual intercourse at foikr years and a half old. Tbe^ 
older horses are more full of semen, both the males and the - 
females, than youneer ones. Horses will co])ulate both with- 
their dams and with their offsmring ; and it is tbouffht to be 
a sign that the herd is complete, when they copiuate with 
their offsprino;. The Scythians ride upon their pregnant 
mares when the embryo begins to turn in the uterus, and ' 
say that it renders parturition more easy. All other quad* ' 
rupeds lie down in the act of parturition ; wherefore their ' 
young are always produced lying on their side; but when ^ 
the mare feels that the time for parturition is approaching," 
she stands upright to part %nth her colt. 

8. Horses generally liye eighteen or twenty years; some~ 
lire twenW*fi?e or thirty years ; but if they are carefully 
treated, their life may be extended to fifty years. Thirty 
years, howeyer, is a yery long life for tbe male, and twenty- 
fiye for the female. Some haye been known to liye forty 
years. Males liye a shorier time than females, on accouut 
of the act of sexual intercourse ; and those that are brought * 
up separately longer than those which liye in herds, f'e- 
males attain their proper length and height in fiye years ; 
ihe males in six. in six more years the fulness of body is 
acquire^ which continues till they are twenty years old. - 
llie females attun perfection more rapidly than the males ; ' 
but in the uterus the males are the more nipidly deyeloped. * 
This is also the case in the human subject. This also tak^^ 
place in tiiose animals which produce seyeral at a birth. "^ 

4. They say that tbe mule sucks for six months, but the*^ 
mare will not permit it to come afterwards, became it * 
drags and hurts' her. The horse sucks for a longer time. 
The horse and the mule attain perfection after casting 
their teeth; and when they haye cast them aU, it is not^ 
easy to know their age. Wherefore they say that» before^^ 
easting its teeth, the porse has its mark, which it has not'' 
aftennffds. After the teeth haye been changed, the age^* 
is usually ascertained by the canine tooth; for that m^ 
riding horses is generally worn down, for the bridle rubs ' 
against it. In hmes which haye not been ridden, it is lai)ge^ 
aad not worn. In young horses it is small and shttrp« n 
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5. The male copulates at all seasonBy and as long as be 
liyes ; the female also as lon^ as she lives ; and at all seasons, 
unless the^ have on a fiutemng or some other hindrance, no 
peculiar tmie is appropriated for copulation in either sex, 
for there is no penod of coition when thej cannot also brinff 
up their joung. In Opus there was a horse in a herd 
wnich engendered when oe was forty years old ; but it was 
necessary to lift up his fore legs for nim. Mares begin to 
desire sexual intercourse in the spring ; and when the mare 
has foaled, she does not become pr^nant ajgain immediately, 
but waits for a time^ and produces better roals at the end of 
ibur or five years. It is quite necessary that she should 
wait one year, and sbould pass through a fallow, as it were. 

6. The horse, then, bears young at intervals, as I have 
observed; but the ass is not subject to intervals. Some 
mares are quite barren, and others, though they conceive, 
yet do not produce their joung; and they give as a reason 
for this, that upon dissection the foetus was found to contain 
other reniformoodies round the kidneys, so that it appeared 
to have four kidneys. As soon as the mare has foaled, she 
eats the chorion, and bites from the head of* her foal the 
substance called hippomanes. In size this substance is 
somewhat less than a dir fig. Its form is flat and round, 
and its colour black. Ii any person is at hand to take it 
before the mare, and she smells it, the scent renders her 
wild and mad. For tliis reason it is sought after and col- 
lected by poisoners. If an ass copulates with a pfegnant 
mare, the pre-existing foetus is destroyed. Those who keep 
herds of horses do not place a leader over them, as they do 
over oxen, for they are not naturally stationary, but active 
and wandering. 

Chaptbb xxni. 

1. The male and female^ ass begin to copulate at thirty 
months old, and shed their first teeth at the same perioo. 
They lose their second pair of teeth six months afterwardsy 
and their third and fourth in the same wajr. These fimrth 
teeth are called the marking teeth. Sometimes the ass has 
become pregnant and brought up its young at a vear dd. 
The she ass parts with the semen after coition, if sne is nol 
prevented; and therefore, immediately after ooitioD, tbqf 
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beat her and drive her about. She foals in the twdfth 
month, and generally produces one foal, for this is their 
nature, though cases of twin births have occurred. If an 
ass mounts upon a mare, he destroys her foetus, as I obserred 
before. But the horse does not destroy the foetus of the 
ass, if the mare has been impregnated by a he ass. 

2. The pregnant female has muk at the end of ten months. 
After parturition, she will admit the male on the serenth 
day, and is very easily impregnated at that period. She 
will also receive it afterwards. If she does not produce 
young before losing her marking teeth, she can never be 
impregnated all the rest of her life. She does not like men 
to be witnesses of her parturition, nor will she produce her 
young in the day time ; but when it is dark she retires, and 
so produces her vouns. She continues to procreate during 
her whole life, if sheoas begun before loemg her marking 
teeth. The ass lives more than thirty years, and the female 
longer than the male. When a horse copulates with an ass, 
or a he ass with a mare, abortion is more frequent than be- 
tween congeners, a horse with a mare, or two asses together. 
"When the horse and ass are mixed together, the period of 
^tation follows from the male parent I mean to say that 
It UkeB the same time as if the parents had been congeners ; 
but in size, form, and strength the produce of their union 
generally resembles the femue parent. 

8. If the union takes place mquently, and sufficient time 
is not allowed to intervene, the female soon becomes barren. 
For which reason those who attend to this business do not 
permit them to have continual intercourse, but interpose a 
proper interval The mare will not admit the he ass, nor 
the she ass the horse, unless the he ass has been suckled by 
a mare. They are careful, therefore, to admit only those 
asses which they call hippothelo, ie. asses which have been 
tackled by a mare. These copulate by force in the pastures^ 
likel 



CHAramZXiy. 

1. Tex oreua (mule) mounts and copulates after shedding 
the first teeth, and when seven years old is able to engender; 
and the ^;innua is produced wnen he mounts upon a mare. 
After this bene tongeroontinuea to. copulate. The female 
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oreut also his been impregnated, but tbe fostns bis nerer 
been known to come to Maturity. The bemioni (female 
mules) of SjTia, near Phonucia, admit tbe male and pro* 
create. The kind, however, though similar, is not the same. 
Those which are called ginni are [>roduced from a mare, 
when the foetus has received some injury in the uterus, like 
dwarfs amonff men and metachoera among swine; and the 
ginnus, like the dwarf, has a large genital organ. 

2. The hemionus has a long Dfe; for thej have been 
known to live for eighty jears, as in Athens, when thej 
buUt the temple, this individual, though failing with age, 
helped in drowinc, and went beside them, and encou- 
raged the joke mmes to their work, so that an edict was 
made, commanding the corn-dealers not to drive it awar 
Srom the vessels filled with com. The female mule (oreus) 
pNm% old sooner than the male. Some nersons say that she 
IS purified when making water, but tne male ages more 
rapidly from smelling the urine. 

8. This is the manner of the reproduction of these ani- 
mals. Those who are emploved in bringing up these animals 
recognise the young from the old in this i^-ay. If the skin, 
when drawn back irom the cheek, soon recovers its shape, 
the animal is young; if the skin o(mtinues wrinkled for a 
long while, the creature is aged. 

Chaptxb XXV. 

1. Thb camel is pregnant ten months, and always produces 
.a single young one, for this is its nature. They separata 
nthe young camel from the herd at a year old. The camel 

will live more than fifty years. The season of parturition 
^is in the spring, and the romale continues to give milk until 
,she conceives again. Their flesh and milk are exceedingly 

sweet. The muk is drunk mixed with two or Area times 

its quantity of water. 
2. Elephants begin to copulate at twenty years old. When 

the female is impregnated, ner period of gestation, some ner- 
r sons say, is a year and a half; oth^ people make it three 
.years. The difficulty of seeing their copulation causes this 

difference of opinion respecting the pencil of gestation. The 
r female produces her y?*xB8 bending upon ner haunches. 

Her pain is evident The cal^ when it la bom, socks with 
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its month, and not with its proboscis. It can walk and see 
as soon as it is born. 

3. Wild swine copulate at the beginning of winter. They 
produce their young in the spring. For this purpose the 
lemale gets awaj into inaccessible and precipitous nlaces, 
where tnere are caves and plenty of shade. The males re- 
main with the females for thirfy days. The number of pi^ 
and the period of gestation are the same as in the domesti- 
cated h<n^ and their voices are much alike : the female, 
however, grunts more and the male less. The castration of 
the male makes them larger and more fierce, as Homer 
writes. ''He brought up a castrated wild boar, which was not 
like a beast fed upon food, but resembled a woody moun- 
tain peak." Castration takes place from a disease like a 
swellme in the testicles, which tney rub against the trees 
and so destroy them. 

Chaptu XXVI. 

1. The female deer usually copulates, as I observed before, 
from allurement ; for she cannot endure the male on account 
of the hardness of the penis. Some, however, endure copu- 
lation as sheep do. When sexual desire is felt, they lie 
down beside each other. The male is chan^ble in his dis- 
position, and does not unite himself to a single female, but 
in a short time leaves one for another. The season for 
sexual intercourse is in August and September, after Arctu- 
rus. The period of gestation is eight months. The female 
becomes pregnant in a few days, and frequently in one day. 

2. She generally produces one &wn, though some have 
been known to bear twins. She produces her young bv the 
road side, for fear of wild beasts.^ The growth of the &wna 
is rapid. The female has no purification at other times, but 
after parturition her cleansing is sanguineous. The female 
usually conducts her fiiwn to some accustom^ place, which 
serves them for a refuge. It is usually an opening in a 
rock, with but one entrance, where they can defend them"* 
selves against those who would attack them. 

8. There are fables about their long life. They do not^ 
however, appear to be worthy of credit ; and the period of 
ttestetion and growth of tiie young does not a^jee with the 
habits of long-Uved animals. In the mountain called £1**' 
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Shois, in Arginusa, in Aaia, where Alcibiades died, all she 
eer have their ears dirided, so that thej can be known if 
thej migrate to another place, and eren the foetiu in utero 
has this distinction. The females haTO four nipples, like 
cows. 

4. As soon as the females are impregnated, the males go 
and live apart from them, and, uKed b^ their sexual desuesy 
they each eo apart and make a hole, m which thej emit a 
strong smell like he goats, and their faces become bhu*k, br 
•being sprinkled like those of goats. This continues till 
after ram, when thej turn again to their pasture. The 
animal acts in this waj on account of its yiolent sexual de* 
sires and its fatness. In summer time this is so great 
jthat thej cannot run, but are taken bj those who pursue 
them, even on foot, in the second or third race. 

5. Ihej frequent the water both on account of the heat 
and the difficultj of breathing. At the period of sexual 
intercourse, their flesh is inferior both in taste and smell, 
like that of he-goats. In winter thej are thin and weak, 
and in the spring are most active for the chase. When 
chased, thej sometimes rest awhile, and remain standing till 
their pursuers come up with them, when thej start amsh. 
Thej seem to do this from a pain in their mtestines; for 
their yiscera are so thin and weak that if they are onlj 
struck gentlj thej are ruptured, though the hiae remains 
sound. 

ChjlPTBB XXVII. 

1. Beabs perform the act of sexual intercourse in the man* 
ner alreadj described, not mounting upon eadi other, but 
lying down upon the ground. The female is pregnant thirtj 
days, when she produces one or two, or at uie outside ftre 
cubs. The foetus is smaller, in proportion to the site of jtbe 
parent, than that of anj other animal; for it is less Aan a 
weasel, and greater thui a mouse. It is without hair and 
blind, and its legs and almost all its parts are without 
joints. Its season of sexual interco ur s e is in Mutfa. 
The cubs are bom at the time of concealment. At this 
season both the female and the male are yerj fat When 
thej hare brought up their joung, they al^w themielfss 
in the third month of the 9gtmg. The poronpiBS also 
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eonceals itself, and is pregnant for the same number of 
dajs, and in other respects resembles the bear. It is rerf 
diificiUt to capture the she bear when pregnant. 

Chapteb XXVIIL 

1. It has already been obsenred that the lion both copulates 
and makes water backwards. Thej do not copulate and 
produce their young at all seasons of the year, though they 
produce annually. The young are produced in the spring. 
The female generally produces two, never more than six, 
and sometimes only one. The fiible which says that the 
uterus is ejected in parturition is a mistake. It has arisen 
firom the rarity of the animal, those who inrented the fable 
being ignorant of the true state of the case. The race of 
Uons is rare, and not to be found in ever? place, but only in 
the country between the Achelous and tbe Nessus in the 
whole of Europe. The young of the lion are very small at 
their birth, so that they can hardly walk at two months old. 
The Syrian lions produce five times ; at first five cubs, and 
then one less every time. After this they produce no more, 
but continue barren. The lioness has no mane, though the 
lion has. The lion only sheds its four canine teeth, two 
above and two below. They are shed when the animal is 
aix months old. 

2. The hynna is of the colour of the wolf, but it is more 
bairy, and has a mane alonff the ridge of its back. It is a 
mistake to say that each individual has the sexual organs of 
both sexes. That of the male resembles the same orsan in 
the wolf and the dog. That which has been imagined to be, 
the female organ is placed beneath the tail, and it resembles! 
that of the female, but is imperforate, and the anus is be- 
neath it. The female hvena has an organ similar to that, 
which bears its name in the male. It is placed beneath the*, 
tail, and is imperforate. Beneath this is the anus, and below 
this again the true genital organ* The female hyena has an 
uterus like that of other animals of the class, but the female 
is rarely captured. A certain hunter said that he caugb^ 
deven hy»uas of which only one was a female. . ^ 

8. Hares copulate backwards, as I formerly observed, for^ 
it is a retronungent animaL Tbej eopulate and produce 
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their joang at all seasons. Thej become pre^nt a second 
time while they are pregnant, and produce their joimg ererj 
month. Thej do not produce their young continuaUj, but 
as many days as may oe intervene. The female has milk 
before the young are produced. As soon as her ^oung are 
bom, she copulates again and conceires while giving milk. 
The milk is as thick as that of the sow. The young are 
bom blind, like those of many animals with divided feet. 

Chaptxb XXTX. 

1. The fox copulates, mounting on the back of the female. 
The young are bom blind, like those of the bear, and are 
even more inarticulate. When the seascm of parturition 
approaches, the female goes apart^ so that it is rare to take 
a pregnant fox. When the young are bom, the dam licks 
them, in order to warm and mature them. She never pro- 
duces more than four. 

2. The periods ofgestation and parturition, both in point of 
time and tne number of the young, are the same in the wolf as 
in the dog, and the young are blind, like those of the dog. 
Thev copulate at one season of the year, and the young are 
produced in the beginning of summer. A fabulous story 
18 told of their parturition ; for they say that all the sbe 
wolves produce their young in twelve days in the year ; and 
the reason which is given for this fable is this, that during this 
number of days Latona was brought from the Hyperborean 
regions to Delos, in the form of a wol( for fear of Juno. 
Whether this is or is not the period of parturition has never 
yet been ascertained. At present it only rests upon tra- 
dition. It does not appear to be tme, nor that other tale 
which says that wolves only produce once in their life. 

8. Cats and ichneumons produce their young in the same 
maimer as dogs, and live upon the same things. Ther live 
about six years. The young of the panther an hcfm blind. 
They are never more than four in number. Tbib jackal 
is impregnated like a bitch, and the young are bom blind. 
They produce two, or three, or four. Its kngth towards 
the tail is great. Its height is smalL ItmnsTayswiftiy, 
although its legs are short; but on aocount of the softness 
of its tissues it can leap a great distance. 

4. In Syria there are animals called ksaiioDi whkli aie 
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different from those deiiTed from a mixture of tbe horse and 
ass, though tbey^ resemble them in appearance. As the wild 
ass is named from its resembhmoe to the domestic kind, the 
idld asses and the hemioni differ from the domestic race in 
speed. These hemioni are derired from their own congeners, 
of which this is a proof. For some came to Vhrjm in the 
time of Fhamaces, the father of Phamabasus, and remun 
there stilL There are nowonlj three, though they saj that 
at first there were nine. 

Chavtsb XXX. 

1. Thb reproduction of mice is more wonderful than thi^t 
of any other animal, both in number and rapidity. For a 
pregnant female was left in a Tessel of com ; and after a 
abort time the Tessel was opened, and a hundred and twenty 
mice were counted. There is a doubt respecting the re- 
production and destruction of the mice which live on tiie 
ground ; for such an inexpressible number of field mice have 
sometimes made their appearance that very little food re- 
mained. Their power of destruction slso is so great that 
some smsll farmers, having on one day observed tlu^ their 
.com was ready for harvest, when they went the following 
day to cut their com, found it all eaten. 

2. The manner of their disappearance also is unac- 
countable ; for in a few days they all vanish, although be- 
forehand they could not be exterminated by smoking and 
digging them out, nor by hunting them and turning swine 
among them to root up their runs. Foxes also hunt them 
out, and wild vreasels' are very ready to destroy them ; but 
they cannot prevail over their numl>ers and the rapidrfey of 
their increase, nor indeed can anytiiing prevail over toem 
bat rain, and when this comes they disappear veiy soon. 

8. Li a certain part of Persia the female fcDtus of tiie mice 
are found to be pregnant in the uterus of theb parent. 
8omepe<q»le say and affirm that if they lick salt ther become 
pregnant without copulaticm. The E^Tptian mice nave hair 
nearly resembling that of the hedgehcjg. There are other 
kinds which so upon two feet» for their fore feet are small 
and their hina feet large.' They are tery numerous. There 
•re also many other kbds of mice. 

* Pttrbspt MRtl^ MtMtda vsio» or wsttcl. - c^ 

* 8«bot» D^ gwbOhii^ sr D. jaeolat. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

CHi.FTBB I. 

1. Ths drcamstances attending on the growth of man, from 
his conception in the womb even to old age, derived from his 
peculiar nature, are after this manner. We have alreadv- 
treated of the distinctions of the male and female and their 
-parts. The male begins to have semen at about the age of 
fourteen complete. At the same time hair begins to appear on 
the pubes. As Alcmax>n of Crotona says that flowers blossom 
before they bear seed, about the same period the voice begins 
to become more harsh and irregular. It is neither miite 
harsh, nor deep, nor all alike, but it resembles a discoraant* 
and harsh instrument. This is called r^ayi^w^ to have a 
Toice like a goat. 

2. This is more conspicuous in those who attempt the 
^tification of sexual desires ; for those who are vehement 
in these desires rapidly pass into a man's voice. In those 
that refrain themselves the contrary occurs. In those who, 

. like some singers, endeavour to avoid this change, the voice 
will continue for a long while, and never undergo any great 
i. change. The breasts tdao and pudendum not only increase 
c in size, but their general appearance is changed. At this 
I period of life, if a person is urged to the emission of semen, 
rthe discharge is accompanied with pain as well as pleasure. 

3. About the same period also tne breasts of females en- 
'i large, and the catamenia make their appearance. They re- 
vsemble the blood of a newly killed animal. In young girls 

onl^ do they appear white, especiaUy if ther make use of 
' fluid food. Thn complaint stops the growtn and ureakens 
" the body of nrls. Tne catamenia usiully appear when the 
^ mamma are Mout two finders high. The voice of girls also 
• becomes deeper at this period, for on the whole the voice of 
women is more acute than that of men, and the voioe of 
girls than that of <dd women, as the voice of boys is more 

V 2 
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acate than the voice of men. The voice of female children 
ako is more acute than that of males, and the windpipe is 
more acute in girls than boys. 

4. They also want especial care at this period, for their 
sexual desires are very strong at the commencement, so 
that if they now take care to avoid every excitement, except 
such as the change of their body requires, without using 
venery, they genendly remain temperate in afler-vears. For 
^rls who indulge in venery when voung, generally crow up 
intemperate ; and so do males if they are unguarded either 
one way or both ways ; for at this age the ducts open, and 
afford an easy passase for the fluid through the body, and 
at the same time the memory of past pleasures causes a 
desire for present gratification. 

5. Some men never have hair on the pubes from their 
birth, nor seed, on account of the destruction of the parts 
appropriated to the semen. There are some women also 
who never have hair on the pubes. The male and female 
also change their habits or sickness and of health, and 
the proportions of their body, whether slight or stout, 
or or a good habit. Some thin boys after they attain 
puberty Income stout and healthy, in others the contrary 
takes place. This is the case also with females ; for whe- 
ther boys or girls have their bodies loaded with excre- 
mentitious matter, this is separated in the one by puberty, 
in the other by the catamema. Thev become more healthy 
and thriving when that which haa prevented health and 
growth IS removed* 

0. Those which are of the contrary habit of bodv become 
more thin and delicate ; for their naturally healtbv condi-> 
tion is separated in the puberty of one sex, and the cata;i 
menia of the other. There is also considerable variety in 
the bosoms of young girls, for in some they are very large^* 
in others small. This generallv takes fhce in those girto 
which have much sup^uous humour, for when the cata^ 
menia are about to appear, but before ^ej arrive, the more 
fluid the patient is, the more necessary it is that thebreasta 
should increase until the catamenia make their appearance^ 
and the breasts, which then begin to increase, remain so afters' 
wards. In youths and afled men the breasts are more con-,* 
fgrnunm, and mors like tnoae of females; and in those wlu^- 
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are of a soft habit of bod j, and are omooth and not fbU of 
veins, and in dark persons also more than fair ones. 

7. Until twentj-one years of age the semen is nmmK* 
ductire, a ftiwmauls it b ss em gs ^f s wtil a , th e iigh fce y s snd giris 
produce ■mull ^^^ imporfsst rhililrrii : this is also the case 
with other animals. Young girls- oonceive more readily, 
but after conception suflT er more in iMffturitAm^apd thei r 
.b odies frequently become unperie ct^ Men ofSioient pais« 
sioDS, and ii^6U6ll thai li&?U iHirne many children, grow old 
more rapidly than others ; nor does there appear to be any 
increase aft^ they have borne three children. Women ef 
yiolent sexual d^res become more temperate after they 
hare borne sereral children. 

8. Women who have attained thrice seven yean are well 
adai|ted for child-bearing, and men also are capable of be- 
coming parents. ^TEin seminal fluid is barren. That whidi 
is lumpy begets males ; what is thin and not dotted, females. 
The beard also appears* on the chin of men at the same 
period. 

Chapteb n. 

1. Thb fntnmmift npimnr Trhinrthgrnmi ja nn the wnni^, frrrm 
which some persons wouTd arguelhat the moonisajQinale, 
for the purincation of women and the waninp'SFihe moon 
occur toother, and repletion occurs again in both after the 
purification and wamng. In few women the catamenia 
occur everr month, but in most at eveiy third month. 
Those in whom they continue for only two or three days 
escape with ease: it is more difficult for those in whom 
it continues for a longer time, for they sufTer during the 
^hole period. In some the purification takes place all at 
once, in others by degrees ; in all, howeTer, the pain is oon- 
sideiable as long as they are present. In many wo* 
men, when the catamenia are nearly ready to appear, the 
womb sufiers so much from strangulation and disturbance^ 
charged. 

natmrally takes place immediately after 
women, and those who do not ^en oom- 
y barren. Some women, "howiBver, who 
rtruated, conceive. Such persons contain 
much of. the fluid as is usually left behind 
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after the purification^ but not so much as to make its ap- 
pearance extemallj. Some women in whom the uterus has 
closed immediately after the purification, conceire eren while 
menstruating, but do not conceive afterwards. The cata- 
menia sometimes occur eren in pregnant women. Such 
women usuaUj bear imperfect children, and their offspring 
either do not grow up, or are weakly. 

8. It firequentlj happens that m>m the want of sexual 
intercourse, orjfrom jouth and the period of life, or from 
long abstinence, the uterus descends, and^the catamenia 
occur sereral times in the month, until thej conceive ; after 
which the parts return to their proper place ; and sometimes 
even in women with a good habit of bodj, if the humours 
are abundant^ an effusion of the semen tskes place if it is 
too moist. 

4. It has alreadj been observed that this purification is 
more abundant in women than in anj other creature. In 
animals that are not viviparous no symptoms of anything of 
the kind occur, for this superfiuous matter is returned into 
their own body, for in man^ the females are superior to the 
males in size, and in many it is turned to the formation of 
plates, or scales, or abundance of feathers. la viviparous ani- 
mals with feet, it is turned to the formation of hair and bulk 
of body (for man is the only animal that is smooth^, or of 
urine ; for in almost all animals this secretion is thick and 
abundant. In women, on the contrary, all the superfluous 
matter of the body is directed to this purification. 

^ 5. The case of the male is the same, for in proportion to 
his size, man emits more semen than other animals ; (where- 
fore, also, man is the smoothest of all animals,) and among 
men those which abound in humours, and are not very fiiU 
fleshed, and fiur men more than dark ones. So also among 
women. For in those that are full fleshed, the grei^ter part 
of the secretion goes to the supply of the body, and in tii* 
act of sexual intercourse, fSur women have naturally more 
seminal fluid than dark ones. Liquid and acid fixiids also 
^ this kind of intercourse. 



CHAxm in. 

L It is a sign tiiat women have eonosived when the pudea* 
dnmiemainsdij after coition. If the labia are snmthtlMrf 
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will not oonceiTO, for it alipt oat ; nor wfll ther if the labia 
are thick : but if there is a tentation of rooghneet and re- 
aistanoe when touched with the finger, and the labia are * 

thin, tiiey are then adapted for conception. In order thai 
thej may be able to conceive, such women must prepare the ^ 
uterus, and the contrarj that thej may not conceiTe; for 
if the labia are smooth thej do not conceive : so that some 
women, in order that the semen may fall outnde the uterus, 
anoint themsdyes with oil of cedar, or with ceruse, or oil 
^nixed with frankincense. 

• 2. If it remain seven days, it is evident that conception 
;has taken place, for in this period what are called the out« 
pourings take place. The purification takes place in many 
women after conception. Thirty days afterwards in the 
case of conceiving a female child, and torij in the case of 
a male. After parturition, also, the purification lasts a simi- 
lar number of days, though it is not exactly the same in alL 
' 8. In the same number of days after conception the dis- r 

charge no longer takes its usual course, but is turned towards | 

the mammflB, in which the milk begins to make its appearance. » 

•At first the milk appears very small, and like a web in the | 

mamma. After conception, the first sensation generally \ 

takes place in the iliac region, which immediateljr appeuv 
•more mil in some persona ^ This is more conspicuous in 
islight persons. If the child is a male,^ movement is usually 
felt on the right side of the grcnn, in about forty days ; if a 
female, the movement occurs on the left si<w, in about 
^ninety days. TVe must not suppose, however, that an accu- 
rate judgment can be formed in this wav, for it often happens 
Ihat the movement is felt on the rieht side when a female 
child, and on the left when a male child is conceived. All 
^these, and such like thinn, vary in a greater or lais decree. 
'. 4. About this period, Jso, the fbstiis becomes divided ; it 
previously existed as an undivided mass of iesE ~^ it ne- 
rishes within seven days^ it is called an effluxion ; if^in 
forty da^ an abortion. The foetus often peririies vnthin 
this period. Jf the* male foetus is excluded vrithin forty 
days, and is put out into any other fluid, it becomes dis- 
solved, and disappears. Ifplaoed in cold water, it becomes, 
as it were, surrounded with a membrane. Whiea this in 
.^aken o% the foetus appears about as large aa a large 
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ant. Its parts are Tisible, both ihoie of generation, and aU 
the rest ; and the ejes are yeij larjgie, as in other animals. 
If the female fostns perishes within the three months, it 
geiMrallj appears without dirisions. If it survives to the 
fourth month, the parts appear formed. 

5. The whole completion of the paits is more slow in the 
female than in the male, and parturition is more frequently 
delayed to the tenth month. After birth, females attain to 
youth, and puberty, and old age, more rapidly than males,' 
and those that have borne many children more rapidly than 
others, as it was observed before. 

Chaptxb IV. 

1. Whxh eoncention has tsken place, the uterus usually 
ilngli s i mm sfi i B liil j fu r s n ^e ii i iioiiniH In the eighth month it 
opens, and the foetus, if properly developed, begins to descend 
in the eighth month. If the foetus is not properly deve- 
loped, but checked in the eighth month in parturition, 
women who bear in the eighth month do not exclude it, nor 
does the foetus advance downwards in the eighth month, 
and the uterus does not ooen itself. It is a sign that it is 
not properly developed, wh en it is, bom before th e circum- 
stances I have describe d tak^ ptace . 

2. After conception^^ ^nsuia pr feroug hQ ut their whole 
Jbodr . and their sight becomes (iim,1ui(l th^ are aiuicted^ 
with headache. In some, these svmptoms occur very soon, 
as earljr as the tenth day ; in othevs they are delayed, in^ 

Sroportion as they have an abundance or deficiency of'^superr ' 
nous matter in weir bodies. Nausea and vomiting c^en' 
seise upon them, and on those especially in whom the puri*^ 
flcations become stagnant, and do not yet fly to the mamma. ! 
Some wom en suffer at the commencem ent of pregnancy, and-, 
others in the more advanced stages, when the foetus be-/' 
gins to grow. Betention of urine also frequently attack* 
tbematJaat ^ 

8. Those that an pregnant with a male foetus, usually^ 
pass through t he time more easily, and retain a better'' 
colour throughout, if a iemale is conceived, the contrary is ^ 
the case; for they are generally more discoloured, and^ 



suihnDore during the neriod of gestation. In many 
tiie 1^ swidly anda swdlen condition of the flesh is also ooiA* 
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mon.. In ■ome women, howerer, the condition it contnuy. 
Pregnant women are apt to hare all aorta of fandea, which 
change Tcrj rapidly. Some persona call thia longing. 
These fancies are strongest when a female ia conceiTedy and 
there ia but little pleasure in their gratification. In a feiw 
women the condition of the bodj is better dnring preg- 
nancj ; ther saffer most when the hair of the foBtns begins 
to grow, fregnant wome n 1^ ^\(^ haj'' wt>iiOi grows on 
the parts that are hairj at birth, while it becomea more 
thicK upon the parts on which it appears subsequent to 
birth. 

4. A male fnwfaiw nffujly mft^^ y^^^ freelj in the womb 
than a female, and the pnrtiiir*^^^ *t nnt Mt .^^"g If a fe> 
male, the parturition is slower. The pain in the birth of 
female children ia continuoua, and mil ; in the birth of 
males it is sharp, and far more acTere. Thoae who, before 
parturition, haye sexual intercourse, suffer less in the pro- 
cess. Sometimes women seem to suff er, not from anj ])ain 
of their own, but i^m f\xa fuming nf|]|g ||^ ^f ^^<* child ; 
a nd this appears to be the commencem ^"*'- f^ *^ pain. 
Other animals have a singre exact "period for parturition, 
for one time is appointed for them alt The human subject 
alone varies in this particular, for the period of ^tation ia 
aeren, eighty or nine months, or ten at the outside, though 
some have even advaiiced as far aa the eleventh month. 

5. If anj are bom before the seventh month, they never 
Uze^ Those of seven mgnthii jU'e.tbg fi^t tb^^ ^^ AMmU^t^^ 
but these are usually weakly, wherefore, also, they wrap 
them in wool. Many of these infants have the paasagea, 
as the eara and nostrils, imperforate. As they grow, how* 
ever, they aasume a proper form, and many of them survive. 
In Ilgypt, and aome other placea, where the women suffer 
little pain in parturition, and where they bear manv diil* 
dren with eaae, those even at the end of eieht montha are 
capable of living, even although they should be monstrous ; 
but in such placea children bom in the eiriitb nonth may 
aurvive and oe brought up. In Greece, bowever, fisw of 
them survive, and most of toem perish ; and people suspect 
that if any of them aurvive, the exact period of coneepfeioii 
B^uat have been mistaken bjr the mother. 

(ft. Women auffer most mthe fourth and eighth mbntti 
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and if the foetuB dies in the fourth or eichth month, ther 
usuallj die alao; so tha t not only childienooniinthe eiehtn 
month often'^en ah, but their mothers also perish with them. 
In the same waj,th6 ^HM 6f cAn(^tl6ii probably is mistaken 
hj those who have been piyg nant more than eleven months; 
jlor In these dues the l>eginning of the conception escapee 
the notice of females, m frequently after the uterus Las 
been d istjBnded w ith flatulencej women have copulated and 
o^o^^eil, &AA luypMsed that the former cbncfitioii in which 
tfi^ oEsenred the usuaT symtn^s, was the commencement 
of gestation, ^---^^^^ 

^^ Chaptsb V. 

1. Thb human subject also differs from other animals, a9 
to the number of the perfect offspring produced^j at a birth. 
For the human subject differs botn from animals which 
produce but one, and those which produce many; for, 
generally speaking, and, in most cases, women have but 
one child at a time, though cases of twins occur frequently* 
and in many places, as in Egypt, three or four at a 
birth have been known in some tmrticular places, as I 
hare obserred before. Five at a birtn are the most that hare 
been produced. This has been observed to take place in 
many cases, but in one case onlr hare twenty been pro* 
duced at four births, for five were bom each time, and many 
of them were reared. In other animals, if the twins are 
male and female, there is no more difficulty in rearing and 
preserving them, than if they were both of the same sex. 
In the human subject there are few cases of twins surviving^ 
when one was male and the other female. ^ 

2. The human female and the mare copulate after con^ 
eei^ioajm)relthan any other creatures, for all other females* 
#hen they have conceived, fly from the males, except those 
wluch, like the hare, become pregnant a second time during 
gestation. But the mare, having once conceived, does not 
mm a second foetus, but generally produces a single foaL 
In the human subject it happens sometimes, though rarely^ 
Tlioee which are conceived a long while afterwards never 
come to perfection, bnt^ from the_pain which they ctuM^ 
destroy toe original ftotue; and a dnerhas occurred in 
wUeb twelve impeifect embiyos have been produced u 
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one time. If tbe teoond conception take plice loon after 
the first, thej bear and produce the foetus, as if it were % 
twin. This, they saj, was tUb case with Iphicles and Her* 
cules. 

8. The possibility of the case is manifest, for an adulteress 
has been known to produce one child like her husband, and 
another like her paramour; and a case has occurred of a 
woman having conceived twins, and thou conceived a third 
child upon them ; and when the proper time came, the 
twins were bom perfect, the other was only a foetus of five 
months old, which died immediately : and in another case, 
a woman produced, first of all, a footus of seven months old, 
and then twins, perfectly developed ; the former perished, 
but the latter survived. And some women have conceived 
at the same time as they miscarried, and have ejected 
one foetus while they bore the other. In most females, 
who have cohabited after the eighth month after conception, 
iiie child has been bom filled with a shining mucous-like 
substance, and has often appeared full of the food which has 
been eaten by the mother ; and if she has fed upon food 
more than usually salt, the child has been bom without nails. 

] Chaptxb VI. I 

1. Thb milk that is produced before the seventh month is 
Useless; but as soon as the child is alive the milk be* 
comes good. At first it is salt^ like that of sheep. Most 
women during nregnancy are affected bv wine, and if 
ibey drink it the^ oecome J£n(I'aod feeble. The begin- 
liing and the endmg of the reproductive power in both 
sexes is marked in the male by th e emission of the 
semen, in the female by the catamenuL ^ey are noXhow- 
aveiy4ertne'~ when these firsr^ciur, nor while they are 
Btill small and weak. The period of the commencement 
»t these siims has been mentioned. In wotnen tbe cata* 
^enia usuuly cease at forfy; but if they pass over this age, 
•they go on to fifty ; and some have even prodaced^cbikirsn 
.at thatjMociod^^but none laterThan this period, 
i li.~~^e reproductive function in men usually eontinnea 
active till thev are sixty years old ; if they pass oejond this 
Mriod, till tney are seventy ; and some men have bad chil- 
*«ieni^ seventy years old. It ficequently happens that^whstt 
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auuriases are unfraitful, both men ind women become preg- 
nant, if the marriage is diaaoWed and they marry again. The 
same thine takes pUce respecting the birth of male and 
female children, ror sometimes only children of one sex 
are produced by a marriage ; and if this is dissolved, and the 
parents marry a^n, children of the other sex are produced. 
These things auo vary with the a^ of the parents ; for 
■ome when young have female children, and!^ when older 
males, though the contrary sometimes takes place. 

8. The same is Jhe case with the whole of the regroductire 
function. For some persons hare no children when' they 
arrtoung, but bare them afterwards ; others hare children 
at mvt, but none afterwards ; and there are some women 
who conceive with difficulty, but when they have conceived 
bear children ; others conceive easily, but the foBtus never 
comes to maturity. There are also both men and women 
who only produce children of one sex, as the story ^^oes of 
If ercules, who had but one daughter in seventy-two children. 
Those who have been barren, and either after great care, or 
from any other cause, at last conceive, more frequently 
bear a daughter than a son. It often happens also that men 
who have engendered become impotent, and subsequently 
return to their former condition. 

4. Maimed parents produce maipied children ; and ffjjnHi^ 
lame and blind parents pnddbetSine and blind children \ and, 
oil:tEewhole, cnildren are often bom inth anyiliihg contrary 
to nature, or any mark which their parents may have, such aa 
tumours and wounds. Such marks have often been handed 
down for three generations ; as if a person had a mark on 
their arm which was not seen in the son, but the grandson, 
exhibited a dark confused spot on the same pla^. The 
circumstances, however, are rare; and sound children are 
generally produced from lame parents ; nor is there any com* 
plete certainty in these matters ; and children resemble 
their parents or their grandparents, and sometimes they^ 
Tesemble neither. This is handed down for many gene? 
rations ; as in Sicily, a woman cohabited with an Etliiopian, 
her daughter was not black, but her daughter's child was so. 

6. Tat the most part the eirls reeembfo their mother, and 
the boya their father; thoueh the contrary is often the case^ 
and md females resemble l^ir father, and tiie malea their 
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mother, and the different jmrts of the body resemble either 

EtB. Twins ha?e sometimes no resemblance to each other, 
hej are generally much alike ; and one woman edui- 
with a man, and conceired seven days after partori- 
tion, when she bore a child as like her former as if they had 
been twins. Some women, as well as other creatures, pro- 
duce younff resembling themselves, others bear those which 
resemble the male, as the horse called Dicea in Pharsalia. 

CnAPTXB YIL 

1. Thb seminal fluid in its emission is preceded by wind. 
The manner of its emission exhibits this ; for nothing is 
expelled to a great distance without pneumatic force. If the 
seminal fluid is taken up by the uterus and retained there, 
it becomes inclosed in a membrane. For if it is expelled 
before it becomes articulated, it appears like an ovum inclosed 
in a membrane, but without any shell, and the membrane is 
full of veins. All animals, whether furnished with fins, feet, 
or wings, whether viviparous or oviparous, are produced in 
the same manner, except that the umbilicus in viviparous 
animals is turned towu^s the uterus, and in others to the 
ovum ; and in some cases both ways, as in a certain kind offish. 
Some of them are surrounded by a membrane^, others by a 
chorion. First of all, the foetus is contained within the last 
envelope. Then there is another membrane over this, which 
is in part united to the matrix and is partly separate, and 
contains water. Between these is a watery or sanguineous 
fluid, which in women is called prophorus. 

2. All animals that have a navel increase by the navd ; 
and in those which have acetabula the navel is united to the 
acetabulum ; and in those which have a smooth uterus the 
navel is united to the uterus upon a vein. The position of all 
quadrupeds in the uterus is stretched out; that of fishes is on 
toe side ; bineds, as birds, are folded together. The human 
foetus lies folded up with its nose between its knees and its 
eyes upon them, and its ears turned outwards. Allanimalsars 
alike m having the head placed upwards at first As ther 
grow, the head turns round, and the birth of all animals is 
naturally with the head forwards; for even in those that are 
folded together the presentation of the feet is nnnatund. 
39ie embryo of quadrupeds contains exerementitioiis mMtig 
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at soon as it is matured, both fluid and solid. The latter is 
contained in the extreme parts of the intestine, the former 
in the bkdder. 

3. If animals hare acetabula in the uterus, these aoeta* 
bula always become smaller as the foetus ^ws, and at 
last disappear. The umbilical cord is a corenng for yeinsy 
of whicQ the origin is in the uterus. In those crea» 
tures which have acetabula it originates in them ; in those 
that have not acetabula it originates in the vein. In the 
larger animals, such as the foetus of oxen, there are four 
reins ; in smaller animals, two ; in reiy smdl animals^ as in 
birds, there is but one. Two Tcins reach the foDtus through 
the liver, from that part called the gates of the liver, towards 
the great vein ; and two go to the aorta, where it is divided 
into two parts ; and there are membranes round each pair 
of veins, and the umbilical cord surrounds these membranes 
like a covering. As the foetus increases, these veins diminish. 
The embrjo, as it grows, advances into the viscera, where 
its movements are manifest. Sometimes it remains rolled 
up near the pudendum. 

Chapteb YIII^ 

1. Webv the pains of parturition come on, thev extend to 
manj and various parts of the body, but especially to one or 
other of the thighs. Those who 'suffer most in the bowels are 
delivered most rapidhr ; those who suffer much in the loins 
are delivered with ^fficultj; those whose pain lies in the 
Bubumbilical re^on, more quickly. If the child is a male, 
a liquid, serum^e discharge, of a pale yellow colour, pre- 
cedes ; if a female, this diMharge is sanguineous, but still 
fluid. Some women have neither during the period of par- 
turition. 

2. In other animals narturition is not painful, and it is 
evident that they suner but moderately in the pains of 
labour. In women the psins of parturition are more violent, 
especially in those that are inactive or that are not well made 
in their sides, and are unable to hold their breatlu They 
also suffer more in parturition, if they breathe in the meat- 
time, compelled by the necessity of respiration. At first a 
fluid escapes when the fostos comes to the birth| and the mem; 
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liranea are ruptured; afler thiB, the embryo is excluded, tbe 
Uterus being turned, and the uterus being turned inside-out. 

Chaptbii IX. 

1. Ths diTision of tlie urobilicsl cord often requires the care* 
ful attention of the midwife ; for bj skilfulness she may not 
only assist in difficult labours, but should attend carefully 
to the circumstances, and apply the ligature to the umbilical 
cord of the child; for if the secundines fall out with the 
^ehiid, the umbilical cord must be bound ^ith a ligature of 
Vorsted, and cut above the ligature, and where it is bound 
^it joins together, and that which is joined with it falls off. 
If the ligature becomes loose, the child dies from loss of 

^blood. If the secundines do not come out at once, while 
they remain within, and the child is outside, the umbilical 
' cord must be tied and divided. 

2. Frequently the child, if weak, has appeared as if boni 
dead, until the umbilical cord was tied, lor the blood flowed 
from the child to the navel and the surrounding parts; but 
some skilful midwife being present, by pressure on the navel 
from within has revived the child, just as if it had been filled 
with blood from the first. It has been already observed, that 
aU animals are naturally bom with the head u>rwards. Chil- 

- dren also have their hands pressed down against their sides. 

'As soon as they are bom they begin to cry and brin^ their 
hands to their mouth. They emit excrements, some imme- 

: diately, others very soon, but all in the course of a day. Tliis 

, excrementitious matter is very abundant, considering the size 
of the child. Women call it the meconium. Its colour is like 

'.that of blood, and it is black and pitch-like. Afterwards it 
•becomes milky, for the child immediately draws the breast. 
The child never cries before it is entirely in the world, not 

z even thoujOfh its head is protruded in difficult cases, while 

; the body is within the uterus. 

t 8. Those women in whom a flooding has preceded the 

period of delivery are delivered with more difficulty, and if 

. the jpurifications are small after parturition, and only as mudi 
as they are at first, and do not continue for more than finrty 

. dm,8uch women are stronger, and more ready for conception. 
After children are bom, tor forty days they neither laagh 
nor weep when awake, but sonietimes do bou in their deq)! 
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nor do tbej uraaUj fed when thej are tickled, but thej sleep ; 
the greater part of their time. As thejr ^w, the period ot : 
wakefulness continually increases ; and it is evident that thev 
dream, but it is some time before thej remember their imagi- 
nations. There is no difference in the bones of other ani- 
mals, but thej are all bom perfect. In children the bone 
called bregma is soft, and does not become stronff for some 
time. Some animals are bom with teeth, but children begin 
to cut their teeth in the seventh month. The firont teeth 
naturallj appear first, sometimes the upper teeth and some* 
times the under. Children cut their teeth more easilj if 
their nurses have warmer milk. 

Chaptzb X. 

Arm parturition and purification women betome full 
of milk; and in some it not oulr flows through the nipples 
but through other parts of the breast, and sometimes from 
toe cheeks ; and if this fluid is not matured nor secreted, 
but remains full, hard knots are formed, wf^j^h rAm^m for 
A^QB^jtupe; for everj pari oi tbe Dreasi is so spongy that, 
if a hair is swallowed with the drink, pain ensues in the 
breasts, until it either esciqpes spontaneouslr with the milk, 
or is sucked out, this is <^led fitj^t^^* Tnej continue to 
baro milk until thej conceive again. It then ceases, and 
it (juenched in other creatures as well as in the human 
subject The catamenia seldom take place while milk is 
secreted, though this sometimes occurs in women while 
nursing. On the whole, an effusion of fluid seldom takes 
place mm manj parts of the bodj at the same time, uid 
those that have nsmorrhoids have usuallj less punfica- 
tion. In some it takes place through ixi» (varices), and 
bsecreted from the loins before it reives the uterus; and 
those who vomit blood when tike purific atigajs sup^ieased 
•nflSgjio harm, 

CsumsM XL 

Chtldbbit are verr subject to spasms, and especiaUj those 
that are in a gooa condition and have abundance of ridi 
milk, or whose nurses are bt "Wine is injurious in this 
coflsplaint, and dark-coloured wines more so than those that 
9n pak^ and food that is not fluid| and windj ^limmitf^ and 
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Bioppa^ in the bowels. Children with this complaint gene- 
rally die before the soTenth daj : wherefore also this dajr 
has received a name, as if it gave some hope of the recorenr 
of the child. Children suffer most at the full moon. Chil* 
dren are in great danger when the spasms originate in the 
back, especially if they are advancing in age.' 

^ The seventh book ends veiy abniptl;^, aad hence it has been thought 
that what if now called the tenth book, in which the lulgeot of rcpro* 
doction ie continued, would have tti proper place here, as a continua- 
tion of the screnth. Whether a portion of the genuine work oC 
Aristotle has been k>st whioh would have complete tlie subject is 
another question ; but there can be little doubt that the tenth book, ia 
the form in whioh we have it, is no genuine work of Aristotle t some of 
the opinions are eontrarjr to those which he has expressed, and tiie 
whole style and language is diiferent from that of Aristotle. Sdineidsr 
therefore hss placed the tenth book at the end of the work, that he maf 
neither entirerjr exclude that which in former times was considered a 
portion of Aristotle's treatise on Animals, nor yet alknr a lotitioM 
book to interrupt the genuine writiop of hia Author. 
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•'.(■7 

BOOK THE EIGHTH. 

Chaptbb L 

1. Tbb Datiiie of Boimah and their mode of reproduction 
baa now been described. Their actiona and mode of life 
also differ according to their diapoeition and their food. 
For alrooet all animals present traces of their moral dis- 
poeitionsy though these distinctions are most remarkable 
m man. For most of them, as we remarked, when speaking 
of their Tarions parts, appear to exhibit gentleness or 
ferocity, mildness or cruelty, courage or cowardice, fear 
or boldness, Tiolence or cunning ; and manj oi them ez« 
hibit something like a rational consciousness, as we re- 
marked in spctfuung of their parts. For they differ from 
man, and man from the otbjer animals, in a greater or less 
degree ; for some of these traits are exhibits strongly in 
man, and others in other animals. 

2. Others differ in proportion. For as men exhibit art, 
wisdom, and intelligence, animals possess, by way of com- 
pensation, some other phjrsical power. This is most con* 
spicuous in the examination of in&nts, for in them we see, 
as it were, the Tcstiges and seeds of their future disposition ; 
nor does their soul at this period differ in any respect from 
that of an animal; so that it is not unreasonable for animala 
to present the same, or similar, or analogous appearances. 
Katoe passes so gradually from inanimate to animate things, 
that from their oontinuity thev boundary and the mean be- 
tween them is indistinct. The race of plants succeeds imme- 
dii^ly that of inanimate objects ; and these differ from each 
other in the proportion of life in which they participate; 
for, compared with other bodies, plants i^pear to possess 
life, though, when compaied with.animals^ they appear in- 
animate. 

3. The change from plants to animals, howerer, is gta- 
dual, BB I briure o b s cf fe o . For b person might queatioii to 
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which of these dasseB some marine objects belong ; fcfr man 
of them are attached to the rock, and perish as soon as the 
are separated from it. The pinna are attached to the rocki 
the solens cannot live after they are taken awaj from thei 
localities ; and, on the whole, all the testacea resemble nlanti 
if we compare them with locomotiye animals. Some oi then 
appear to hare no sensation ; in others it is yery dull. Th< 
body of some of them is naturally fleshy, as of those which an 
called tethya ; and the acalcjphe and the sponge entirely re 

: sembla plants ; the progress is always mdual by which on^ 
appears to have more life and motion than another. 

^ 4. In the yital actions also we may obserye the same man< 
ner. For yegetables which are produced from seed ap« 
pear to haye no other work beyond reproduction ; nor ac 
some animals appear to haye any other object in their exist 
ence. This object then is common to them all ; bat as sen- 
sation advances, their manner of life differs in their haying 
pleasure in sexual intercourse, in their mode of parturition 
and rearing their young. Some of them, like plants, simply 
accomplish their pccuuar mode of reproduction at an ap- 
pointed season, and others are diligent in rearing their 
young; but as soon as this is accomplished they separate 
from them, and have no farther communication ; out those 
that are more intelligent, and possess more memory, use 
their offspring in a more civilizea manner. 

6. The wonc of reproduction is one part of their life, tiie 
work of procuring food forms another. These two occupy 
their labour and their life. Their food differs in the sub- 
stances of which it consists, and all the natural increase of the 
body is derived from food. That which is natural is pleasant, 
and all animals follow that which is pleasant to their nature. 

Chaftxb n. 

1. AiriHALS are divided according to the locajitks which 
they inhabit ; for some animals are tmrestrial, otiiers are 
aquatic They also admit of a ternary division, those that 
breathe air and those that breathe water, one of these dasses 
is terrestrial, the other is aquatic ; the third dass does not 
breathe either air or water, but they are adapted by nature 
to receive refreshment from each of these elements ; and sone 
of tiiese are called terrestfialiothen are aquatie, though they 

o i 
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lather breathe air or water ; and there are other animaki 
which procure their food and make their abode in either of 
these elementB. For many that breathe air, and produce 
their young upon the land, procure their food from the water, 
where they generally make their abode ; and these are the 
only animals which appear to be doubtful, for they may be 
arran^d either as terrestrial or aquatic animals. 

2. Of those that breathe water, none haye feet or wings, 
nor seek their food on land ; but many of those that are ter- 
restrial, and breathe air, do so ; some of them so much so, that 
thej^ cannot liye when separated from the water, as those 
which are called marine turtles, and crocodiles, and hippo* 
potami, and seals, and some of the smaller creatures, as the 
water tortoise and the frog tribe ; for all these are suffocated 
if their respiration is suspended for any length of time. They 
produce their young and rear them on dry land ; others do 
flo near the dry land, while they reside in the water. 

8. Of all animals the most remarkable in this particular 
is the dolphin, and some other aquatic animals and cetacea, 
which are of this habiti as the whale and others which haye 
a blowhole ; for it is not easy to arrange them either with 
aquatic or terrestrial animals, if we consider animals that 
breathe air as terrestrial, and those that breathe water as 
aquatics, for they partake of the characters of both classes ; 
f<n* ihej reoeiye the sea and eject it through their blowhole, 
and air through their lunes, for they haye this part, and 
iMceathe through it. And the dolphin, when captured in nets, 
is often suffocated, firom the impossibility of breathing. It 
will liye for a long while out of water, snoring and groaning 
like other breathing animals. It sleeps with its snout aboye 
the water, in order that it may breathe through it. 

4. It is thus impossible to arrange it under both of these 
cootrary diyisions, but it would appear that the aquatic ani- 
inals must be fiurther subdiyided; for they breathe and 
eiect water for the aame reason as others breathe air, for 
the sake of coolness. Other animals do this for the sake 
of food ; for those animals which obtain their food in the 
water, must also, at the same time, swallow some of the 
fluid, and haye an organ b^ which thejr can eject it. Those 
cre a t u res which use irater instead of air for breathing haye 
gilla; those that use it for food haye a blowhole. IlMe 
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crefttures are nogfuineout. The nature of the malaria and 
nudacoetraca if the same; for theee swallow water for 
food. 

5. Thoee animals which breathe air, but lire in the water, 
and those which breathe water, and have cills, bat go out .' 
upon dry land and take their food there, befong to two diri* I 
sions of aquatic animals. This last division is represented \ 
br a single animal called the cordjlus ^water newt) ; for i 
this animal has no lungs, but gills ; and it goes on dry land ] 
to procure its food. It has four feet, so that it appears na- J 
tund that it should walk. In all these animals natnre ap- ; 
pears to be. as it were, turned aside, and some of the males * 
appear to be females, and the females hare a male i^pear- ; 
mnce ; for animals which hare but small diversity in particular \ 
parts, exhibit great variations in the whole body. i 

6. This is evident in castrated animals ; for if a small ! 
portion only of the body is destroyed, the animal becomes ^ 
a female ; so that it is plain that if a very minute portion ' 
in the original composition of an animal becomes chan^d, 

if that portion belongs to the origin of the species, it might < 

become either male or female ; or, if taken away altogether, I 

the animal might be neuter. And so, either wav, it might I 

become a land or aquatic animal, if only a small chan^ took * 

plaoe. .... it h^pens that some become terrestrial and | 

others aquatic animals, and some are not amphibious which i 

others are, because in their original generatioii i^ received « 

some kind of substance which they use for food. For that \ 

which is natural is agreeable to every animal, as I have said i 
before. 

CnAPTBB m. 

1. Wnzir animals are divided in three wavs into aquatie 
and land animals, because they either breathe air or water, 
or from the composition of ttieir bodies ; or, in the tiiixd 
place, from their food, their manner of life will be finmd to 
agree with these divisions. For some follow both the eoni* 
position of their bodies and the nature of Am food, and 
their respiration of either water or air. Others only agree 
with theur composition and food. 

2. The testacea which are immoveable live by a floid 
which percolates through the dense parts of the iea^'aiid, 
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being digested because it is Ughter than the sea water, thasN 
returns to its original nature. That this fluid exists in the > 
sesi and is capable of infiltration is manifest, and maj be 
prored by experiment; for if anjone will make a thin 
waxen ressel, and sink it emptj in the sea, in a night 
and a day, it may be taken up full of water, which is 
drinkable. 

8. The acalephe (actinia) feeds upon any small fish which 
mar fall in its way. Its mouth is placed in the centre of its 
body. This or^ is conspicuous in the larger indinduals : 
like the ovster, it has a passage for the exclusion of its food, ' 
which is placed above. The a<»lephe appears to resemble the 
internal part of the oyster, and it makes use of the rock, aa 
the oyster does of its shell (The patella also is free, and 
wandbrs about in search of food.) 

4. Among the locomotive testacea, some are camiTorous, 
and live on small fish, as the purpura, for this creature is 
carnivorous, it is therefore caugiit with a bait of flesh: 
others live upon marine plants. The marine turtles 
live upon shell-fish, for which purpose they have a very 
powertiil mouth ; for if any of them take a stone or any* 
thing else, they break and eat it. This animal leaTea toe 
water and eats grass. Thenr often sufilBr and perish, when 
they are dried up as they float on the iurfiMe, Tor tiiey are 
not able to dive readOy. 

6. The malacoetraca are of the same nature, fixr they eat 
ererythinff ; they feed upon stones and mud, seaweeds and 
dung, as the rock crabs, and are also camiTorous. The spiny 
lobsters also overcome large flshes, and a kind of retribution 
awaits them in turn, for the polypus prevails over the lobster, 
for they are not inconvenienced Inr the shell of the lobster, 
so that if the lobsters perceire tnem in the same net widi 
them, ther die from fear. The spiny lobsters overcome the • 
congers, m their roughness prevents them from faUing ofll 
The congers devour tiie polypi which cannot adhere to them 
on account of the smootonees of their surface ; aU the mt^ 
lada are caniiTorous. 

6. The spiny lobsters also live on small flsh,which they hunt 
for in their holes, ht they are produced in such parts of the 
sea as are rough and stony, and in Aoee places make their 
hahiiatiiins; whatever they ciyture^ they wing to their mottth 
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, as the crabs do. When not fright- \ 

k forward^ hanging their horns down t, 

alarmed they retrokt backwards, and i 

I a great distance. They fight with f 

with their horns, raising them and •. 

hey are often seen in numbers as if f 

lead this kind of life. Among the S 
d sepia prevail over the large fish, 
collects shells which it empties of 
9eds upon them, so that those who 
ir holes by the shells that are scat- 
port that they eat each other is a | 
ave the tentacula eaten off by pe i 

chaptxb rv. i 

sason of oviposition livo upon ora ; «, 

d thej are not all so weU agreed, for j 

camiYorous, as the selachos, conger, If 

IX, sinodon, amis, orphus, and mn* [| 

ipon fuci, shell-fish, and mud ; it is { 

» oephalus lives on mud, the dasdllus f 
le scarus and melanums on sea-weed, 
fud, it will also eat the plant called 
aly fish that can be caught wiUi the 



e cestreus, eat one another, especially 
lalus and the cestreus alone are not 






ft proof of it. They are never cap- [ 

of the kind in their stomach, nor are f 

bait made of flesh, but with bread ; 
I fed upon sea-weed and sand. One 
i some persons call chelone lives near 
sailed pensas. This last feeds upon 
luous, for which reason it is always 
lus lives upon mud, wherefore they 
They certainly never eat fish, on 
dlling in mud; they often emem 
Aselvea firom the slime. Neither will 
ov% so that they increase rapidly^ 
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and when they increase they are devoured by other fish, and 
especially by the achamus. ^ 

8. The cestreus (mullet) is the most greedy and insatiable 
of fish, so that its abdomen is distended, and it is not good for 
food unless it in poor. When alarmed it hides its head, as if 
its whole body were thus concealed; the sinodon also is car> 
nivorous, and eats the nudacia. This fish and the channa 
often eject their stomachs as they pursue *small fish, for 
their stomach is near the mouth, and they have no oesophagus. 
8oroe are simply carnivorous, as the dolphin, sinodon, chnr* 
sophrys, the selache and malacia; otners, as the phycis, 
cobius, and the rock-fish, principally feed upon mud and 
fuci, and bryum, and what is called caulion, and any matter 
which may be produced in the sea. The phycis eats no 
other flesh than that of the shrimps. They also frequently eat 
each other, as I before remarked, and the greater devour the 
less. It is a proof that they are carnivorous, that they are 
captured with bait made of fleslu 

4. The amia, tunny, and labrax generally eat flesh, 
though they also eat sea-weed. The sargus feeds after the 
trigla when the last has buried itself in the mud and 
departed, for it has the power of burying itself, then the 
sargus comes and feeds and prevents all those that are 
weaker than itself from approaching. Tiie fish called 
Bcarus is the only one which appears to ruminate like quad- 
rupeds. Other fish appear to hunt the smaller ones with 
their mouths towards tbem, in this way they naturally swim ; 
but the selachea, dolphins and cetacea throw themselves on' 
their back to capture their prey, for their mouth is placed 
below them, for this reason the smaller ones escape, or if 
not they would soon be reduced in number ; for the swiftness 
of the dolphin and its capacity for food appear incredible. 

5. A few eels in some places are fed upon mud, and any ^ 
kind of food which may be cast into the water, but gene- 
rally, they live upon fmh water, and those who rear eels" 
tfJce care that the water which fiows off* and on upon the 
phallows in which they live may be clear, where they make ' 
the eel preserves. For they are soon suffocated if the water- 
ifl not dean, their gills beinjo^ very smalL For this reason'; 
those who seek for them disturb the water. In the 8trr<^^ 
jnon thej are taken about tiie time of the rising of tba^ 
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Tleiiides. For the water is disturbed at this season bj the 

mud which is stirred up b^ contraij winds, otherwise it is 

useless to attempt to obtain them. When dead, eels do 

not rise and float on the sur&ce, like other fishes, for their 

stomach is small ; a few of them are fat, but this is not ^ 

usuallr the case. '! 

6. When taken out of the water, thej will live fivo or six 

days ; if the wind is in the north thej will live longer than ^ 

if it is in the south. If thej are remored from the ponds k 

to the eel preserves during the summer thej perish, but 3 

not if removed in the winter ; neither will th^ bear violent j 

changes, for if the^ are taken and plunj^ed into cold water, i 

thej often perish m great numbers, fhey are suffocated 1 

also if kept in a small quantity of #ater. This takes place tl 

also in other fish, which are suffocated if kept in a small !t 

quantity of water which is never changed, like animals l! 

which breathe air when enclosed in a smaJl quantity of k 

air. Some eels live seven or eight jears. Fresh-water fish ^; 

make use of food, and devour each other, as well as plants jl' 

and roots, or anything else that they can find in the mud ; ! 

they generally feed in the night, and during the day dwell {{ 

in deep holes. This is the nature of the food of fish. j 

CnAPm V. I 

1. All birds with crooked claws are carnivorous, nor are ir 

they able to eat com even when put in tbeir mouths. All t 

the eagles belong to this class and the kites, and both the t 

hawks, the pigeon hawk namely, and the sparrow hawk. I 

These differ in size from each other, and so does the trior- 
ches. This bird is as large as the kite, and is visible at all 
seasons of the year ; the osprey and vulture also belong 
to this class. The osprey is as large as the eagle, and ash- 
coloured. There are two kmds of vultures, one small and 
whitish, the other large and cinereous. 

2. Some of the night birds also have crooked daws, as 
the nycticoraz, owl, and bryas. The biyas resembles an 
owl in appearance, but it is as large as an eagle ; the eleoe, 
ngolius, and scops also belong to this dass. The decs is 
laiger than a domestic fowl, tM egolius is about the siae of 
thj^ bird* thej both hunt the jay. The scops is les^thail 
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the owl ; all three of these are aimilar in form, and cami-» i 
Torous. Some that have not crooked daws are camiTorous, ? 
as the swallow. > 

8. Some birds feed on worms, as the finch, the sparrowi y 
batis, chloris, titmouse. There are three kinds of titmouse ; 
the spizites is the largest, it is as large as the finch. 
Another is called the orinus, because it dwells in mountains ; 
it has a large tail. The thinl resembles them in eyerything ^ 
except its size, for it is yery smalL The sycalis also, the 
megalocorTphus, pjrrhulas, erithacus, hypoUus, OBstms, tj« 
rannis are of this class. The last of these is the least, it 
is not much larger than a locust ; it has a purple crest» and is 
altogether a gr^^eful and well-formed bird. The bird called 
anthus also, which is of the size of the finch ; the orospizus is 
like the finch, and nearly of the same size, it has a blue stripe 
on its neck, and lives in mountainous places. The wren . 
also lives upon seeds. All these and such like birds either 
partly or entirely live on worms. 

4. These birds, the acanthis, thraupis, and that which is 
called chrysometris, all live upon thorns, but neither eat 
worms or any other living creature, and they both roost and 
feed in the same places. There are others which feed on 
gnats ; these live chiefiy by hunting for these insects, as the- 
greater and lesser pipe, both of which are by some per- 
sons called woodpeckers. They resemble each other in 
their cry, though that of the larger bird is the louder, 
«nd thejT both feed by flying against trees, ^Hie celeos 
also, wluch is as lai^ as a turtle dove, and entirely 
yellow ; its habit is to strike a^^ainst trees ; it generally Uvea' 
upon trees, and has a loud voice. This bird genendly in- 
habits the Peloponnesus. There is also another called 
cnipologus, which is small, about the size of the aeanthyllis % 
its colour is cinereous and spotted, and its voice is weak; 
tins bird also pecks trees. 

6. There are other birds which live upon fruit and grasses, 
as the phaps, phatta, peristera, cenas, and trygon.^ 13id 
phatta and penstera are always present^ the trjoon only in 
•ummer time; in the winter it is not seen, for it nidea itself 
in holes. The conas is generally seen and captured in the 
MitanuL This conas is as large as the peristera but leas than 
! IKfinBl tptoiat of pifMos sad dovsi. 
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tliepli»p8. It is generaUr captured as it is driDldng; it* 
comes to this country when it has young. All the rest 
come in the summer, and make their nests here, and all, 
except the pigeon tribe, live upon animal food. 

6. All birds, as far as food is concerned, are either ter- 
restrial or live in the neighbourhood of rivers and ponds, 
or near the sea. Those that have webbed feet pass the 
irreater part of their time on the water ; those with divided 
feet near the water. Some of these dive for their food, 
such as live upon plants and do not eat flesh ; others, as the 
h^ron and white heron, live in ponds and rivers. The latter 
of these is smaUer than the former, and has a flat large bill. 
' 7. The pelargus also, and the gull, the latter is ash*co- 
loured, ana the schoonilus, cinclos, pygarcus, (and tryngas) 
this last is the largest of these small birmi, for it is of the 
same size as the tlmish ; all these birds wag their tails. The 
calidris also, this bird is variegated and ash-coloured. The 
kingfisher also lives near the water ; there appear to be two 
kinds of this bird, one of which utters its cry as it sits 
upon the reeds, and the other, which is larger, is silent ; 
they both have a blue back. The trochilus also, and the 
kingfisher and cerylus also live near the sea. The corona 
also lives upon animals which are cast on shore, for it ia 
omnivorous. The white gull also, the oepphus, »thyia» and 
charadrius. 

8. The heavier web-footed birds inhabit the neighbour- 
hood of rivers and ponds, as the swan, duck, phalaris, colum- 
bis, and the boscas, which is like a duck, but smaller; and 
the bird called corax, which is as large as the pelargus, but 
its legs are shorter, it is web-footed and a swimmer, its 
colour is black ; this last bird perches upon trees, and is 
the only one of this class that builds its nest in such places. 
The great and small goose also, the latter is grenurious, and 
cheiullopez,theaix,andthepenelops. The sea ea^e also lives 
near the sea, and fishes in the waters (flakes, iiany birds 
are omnivorous ; those with crooked daws seise upon other 
animals which they can overcome, and upon birds. They do 
iiot, however, devour their own congenerSi as fiahfreqnenUr 
do^ all the tribes of birds drink very little, those with 
crooked claws do not drink at all, or only a few of thenit 
and these but seldom; of these the eenehris drinks A« 
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most ; the idto rarelj drinks, though it has been observed 
to do so. 

Chapteb VI. 

1. Akiuals covered with scalj plates, as the lizard and 
other quadruneds and serpents, are omnivorous, for they eat 
, both flesh ana grass, and serpents lick their prey more than 
any oth^ animal ; all these creatures, and indeed all with 
spongy lungs, drink very little, and all that are oviparous are 
of this kind, and have but little blood. Serpents are all 
Tery fond of wine, so that they hunt the viper by placing 
vessels of wine in the hedge-rows, and they are captured 
when intoxicated. Serpents devour any animal that they 
nay have captured, and when they have sucked out the 
juice, they reject all the remainder ; nearly all such animals 
do this, as also the spiders. But the spiders suck the juice 
without swallowing the animal. Serpents suck the juice 
internally. 

2. The serpent swallows any food which may be presented 
to it, for it will devour both birds and beasts, and suck eggs. 
When it has taken its food it draws itself up, till it stands 
. erect upon its extremity, it then gathers itself up and con« 
tracts itself a little, so that when stretched out the animal 
it has swallowed may descend in its stomach ; it does this 
because its oesophagus is long and thin. Fhalangia and 
serpents can live a long while without food, this may be 
seen in those that are kept by dealers in medicine. 

Chapteb VII. 

1. Ahoko Tivipsrous quadrupeds, those that are wild and 
have pointed teeth are all carnivorous, except some wolves* 
which, when they are hungry, will, as they say, eat a certain 
kind of earth, but this is the only exception. They vriU not 
eat ^;rass unless they are sick, for some dogs eat grass and 
Tomit it up again, and so are purified. The solit^ wolves 
are more eager for human fle«h than those which hunt in 
packs. 

2. The animal which some persons call the glaaus and 
others the hynna, is not less tuan the wolf, it has a mane 
like a horse, but the hair all along its spine is more harsh 
and thicL It also secretly attadcs men* and hunts Xhsuk 
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down ; it hunts dogs also by Tomiting like men ; it also 
breaks open graves for the sake of this kind of food. 

8. The bear is also omnivorous, for it eats fruit, and on 
account of the softness of its body it can climb trees ; it 
eats leguminous seeds also ; it also overturns hives and eats 
the honey, and it feeds upo» crabs and ants, and is car- 
nivorous, for its strength enables it to attack not only deer, 
but wild hogs, if it can fall upon them secretly, ana oxen. 
Por when it meets the bull face to face, it falls upon its back, 
and when the bull attempts to throw it, seizes its homn 
with its fore-legs, and biting upon the shoulder of the bull, 
throws it down. For a short time it can walk upright on 
its hind le^. It eats flesh after it has become putrid. 

4. The lion, like all other wild animals with pointed teeth, 
is carnivorous ; it devours its food greedily, and swallows 
large pieces withont dividing them ; it can afterwards, from 
its repletion, remain two or three days without food. It 
drinks very little. Its excrement is small, and is not made 
more than once in three days or thereabouts, and it is dry 
and hard like that of a dog. The wind from its bowels has 
an acrid smell, and its urine is nowerfully scented, for which 
reason dogs smell to trees, for toe lion, like the dog, lifts its 
leg to make water. It produces also a strong smell when 
it oreathes upon its food, and when its bowds are laid open 
th^ emit a strong scent. 

6* Some quadrupeds and wild animals seek their food in 
the neighbourhood of ponds and rivers, but none of tliem 
except tlie seal live near the sea; of this class are the crea- 
ture called beaver, and the satherium, the satyrium, the 
otter, and that which is called latax. This creature is 
broader than the onydris, and has strong teeth, for it often 
goes out in the night and with its teeth gnaws ofi^ the osiers. 
The enydris also will bite men, and they say will not leave 
its hold, till it hears the noise o{ its teeth against the boiie> 
The latax has rough hair, the nature of which is between 
that of the seal and that of the deer. 

Chaptbb YIIL 

1. AmuAiM with pmnted teeth drink by lapping, and 

that have not pointed teeth, as mice. Ihose whidi hare i 

I snx&ce to their teeth draw in the water as benee end 
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oxen ; the bear neither draws in the water nor laps it, but 
gulps it down. Some birds draw in the water, out those 
which have long necks imbibe it at intenrals, lifting up their 
heads; the porphyrion alone gulps it down. All homed 
animals, botn domestic and wild, and those that haye not 
pointed teeth eat fruits and grass, and are incapable of en- 
during hunger, eicept the dog, and this animal eats fruit * 
and grass less than anj other. 

2. The hog eats roots more than other animals, because 
its snout is well adapted for this operation, it is more 
adapted to yarious kinds of food thim other animals. In 
proportion to its sise its fat is developed rerj fast, for it be« 
comes fat in sixty days. Those who occupy themselyes in 
fatting hogs know how fast they fatten by weighing them 
when lean *, they will become fat after stanration for three 
days. Almost ul other animals become fat, after preyious 
starvation. After three days those who fatten hogs feed 
them well. 

8. The Thracians fatten them by giving them drink on 
the first day, then at first they omit one day, afterwards two, 
three, or four, till they reach to seven days. Tliese creatiu^es 
are fattened with barlej, millet, figs, acorns, wild pears, and 
cucumbers. Both this and other animals with a warm 
stomach are fattened in idleness, and the sow also by wal- 
lowing in the mire. They prefer different kinds of food at 
different ages. The hog and the wolf fiffht together, a sixth 
part of its weight when alive, consists of bristles, blood, and 
ut. Sows and all other animals grow lean while suckling 
their young. This then, is the nature of these animals. 

Chaptsb DL 

1. OzsK eat both fruits and grass. They become fat on 
flatulent food, as vetches, broken beans, and stems of beans, 
and if any person having cut a hole in the skm inflates them 
and tiien feeds the older cattle, they &tten more rapidly, 
and either on whole or broken barley, or on sweet food, as on 
figs and grapes, wine, and tiie leaves of the elm, and especially 
in the sunshine and in warm waters.. The horns of the calf, 
if anointed with wax, may be directed in any way that is de* 
nred, and they suffer less in the feet if their horns ire 
rubbed with wax, or pitch, or oiL - 
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h 2. Herds of cattle suffer lees when moved in fipost than 
(in snow. They grow if they are deprived for a lone ^me 
: of sexual intercourse ; wherefore the herdsmen in ISpirua 
I keep the Pyrrhic cattle, as they are called, for nine years 
C without sexual intercourse, in order that thejr may grow. 

They call such cows apotauri. The numher of these crea- 
: tures reaches four hundred, and they are the property of 

the king. They will not live in any other country, tiiough 

the attempt has been made. 

), Chafteb X. 

1. The horse, mule, and ass feed upon fruit and grass, but 

• they fatten especially on drinking, so that beasts of burden 

• eujoy their food in proportion to the quantity of water 
which they drink, and the less difficultv there in of obtain- 
ing drink, the mora they profit by abundance of grass, 
nnen the mare is in foal, sreen food causes her hair to be 
fiae, but when it contains nard knots it is not wholesome. 
The first crop of Medic grass is not good, nor if any stinkuig 
water has come near it, for it gives it a bad smell. Oxen 
require pure water to drink, but horses in this respect re* 
semble camels. The camel prefers water that h dirty and 
thick ; nor will it drink from a stream before it has dis- 
turbed the water. It can remain without drinking four 

• days, after which it drinks a great quantity. 

Chaptxb XI. 

1. The elephant can eat more than nine Macedonian me* 
. dimni at one meal, but so much food at once is dangerous ; 
it should not have altogether more than six or seven m^ 
dimni, or five medimni of bread, and five mares of wine, 
the maris measures six cotyla. An elephant has been known 
. to drink as much as fourteen Macedonian measures at once, 
and eight more again in the evening. Many camels live 
thirty years, and some much more, for they have been known 

• to live an hundred vears. Some say that the dephani 
lives two hundred, and others three hundred years. 

CHJLPm XIL 

1. Sbbiv and goats live upon crass. Sheep pasture tat a 
kNig while in one place without leaving it^ but goats change 
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tYieir places verj soon, and onlj croi) the top of the grass* 
The sneep fatten rapidly with drinking, and for this reason ' 
during summer they give them salt, a medimnus to each hun« - 
died sheep ; for in this manner the flock becomes more 
healthy and fat, and frequently they collect and bring them 
together for this purpose, that they may mix a great deal of 
'salt with their food; for when thirsty thejr drink the more, . 
And in the autumn they feed them with gourds which 
ther have sprinkled with salt, for this makes them nremore 
milk. When driven about in the heat of the day they drink ' 
more towards evening. If fed with salt after parturition, " 
the udder becomes larger. 

2. Sheep fatten on green shoots, vetches, and all kinds of 
grass, ana they fatten more rapidly when their food is 
salted. They fatten more rapidly if previously starved for ' 
three days. During autumn northern water is better for 
sheep than southern, and pastures towards the west are 
pood for them. Lon^ journeys and weariness make them 
lean. Shepherds distinguish the strone sheep during winter 
bjr the frost adhering to their wool, which is not Uie case 
with those that are sick; for those that are not strong 
move about in their weakness and shake it off. 

8. The flesh of all quadrupeds which feed in marshy 
grounds is inferior to that of those which live on high 
ground. Sheep with wide tails endure the winter better ^ 
than those with long tails, and short wooUed-sheep better/ 
than long-wooUed, and those witli curly wool tee more 
mfiected by the cold. Sheep are more healthy than goats, 
though ffoats are the stronger. The fleece and the wool of "^ 
sheep which have been devoured by wolves, and garments ^ 
made of such wool are more subject to vermin than others. '^ 

Chaptbb xm. 

1. Thosb insects which have teeth are omnivorous, but those * 
whidi have a tongue onljr live upon fluids, which tiiey collect/ 
from all sources with this organ. Some of these are omni* '^ 
yorous, for they feed upon dl kinds of fluids, as the fly;* 
Others only suck blood, as the myope and oBstrus. Others, * 
again, live upon the juices of plants and fruit. The bee is 
tbs only insect that never touches anything pntrid. Itr-^ 
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no food that has not a iweet taste. Thej ako take reiy 
sweet water, whererer they fall upon any that is pure. The 
different kinds <tf aninuds then use these kinds otfood. 

CHijm XIY. 

nimals are employed either in sexual 
)g their young, or in procuring food 
roviding against ezcessiTe heat and 
of the seasons. For ther all have 
IS respecting heat and cola, and, like 
hange their abodes in cold weather, 
) estates, pass their summer in cold 
ter in warm ones ; so animals, also, if 
place to place. Some of them find 
ustomed localities, others are migra- 
inal eqoinox. escape at the approach 
ntus and other cold pitt4/^ ; and in 
ore the approach of summer from hot 
ey are amud of ezcessiTe heat. Some 
ilose at hand, and others from the 

(, for they trarel from Scythia to the 
parts of Egypt, fi^m which the ^ile 
place where the Pygmies dwell; and 
lere is really, as it is said, a race of 
lorses, which lead the life of tro^lo- 
10 are migratory, and leare the nrer 
where they rear their young. They 
i, and those that are before wait for 
ing orer the mountains those behind 

lie same manner, migrate either from 
in winter they leave the deep water 
armth of the shore, and in summer 
Mit by migratin|^ from the shore ioto 
^irds, also, in winter and fit)sty wea- 
mountains to the plains, for the sake 
i summer thej return again tp the 
leheat. 

I most delicate are the first to make 
reme of beat and eold, such as ibm 

t 
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mackerel migrate sooner than the tmmies, and the quails than 
craoes ; for some migrate in August, othera in September. 
They are always fatter when they migrate from cold coun- 
tries, than when they. leave warm countries, as the quail is 
more fat in the autumn than the spring : and so it happens 
that they migrate alike from cold countries and from warm 
seasons. Their sexual desires are also more violent in the 
spring, and when they leave warm countries. 

5. Among birds, as it was previouslv remarked, the crane 
migrates from one eztremi^ of the earth to the other,aDd they 
fly against the wind. As for the story about the stone, it is a 
fiction, for they sav that they carry a stone as ballast, which 
is useful as a touchstone for cold, after they have vomited it 
up. The phatta and the peleias leave us, and do not win* 
ter with us, nor does the turtle ; but the pigeon stays 
through the winter The same is the nature ot the quail, 
unless a few individuals both of the turtle and quail remain 
behind in sunny spots. The phatta and turtle assemble in 
lar^ flodui when they depart, and aeain at the season of 
their return. The quails, when thev commence their 
flight, if the weather is fine and the wind in the north, go in 
pain, and have a successful voyage. If the wind is south 
it goes hard with them, for their flight is slow, and this 
wind is moist and heavy. Those that hunt them, therefore, 
pursue them when the wind is in the south, but not in fine 
weather. They fly badly <m account of their weight, for 
their bodjr is large. They therefore make a noise as they 
fly, for it is a toU to them. 

6. When they come hither they have no leader, but when 
they depart hence, the glottis, ortygometra, otus, and cy- 
chramus, which caUs them together at night, accompany 
them ; and when the fowlen hear this sound, they Imow 
that they will not remain. The ortygometra in form resem- 
bles the birds which inhabit marshes. The glottis has a 
tongue which it projects to a great len^h. The otus rssem- 
blea an owl, and has small feathera at its ears. Some per- 
sons call it the nyoticoraz, it is mischievous and imitative^ 
it is taken like the owl, as it dances from side to side, one 
or other of the fowfera compassing it about. On the whole, 
birds with crooked claws htve short necks, broad tonsues, 
«iid a capacity for. imitation. And so baa the Indian nidf 
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» have a Um^e like a man. It 
18 when intoxicated. The crow, the 
imall gooee^ are giegarioua binla. 

lpteb XV. j 

erved that fish migrate from tiie 
and from the coast to the deep 
^excesaefl of cold and heat. Thoeo 
urhood of the coast are better than 

the feeding grounds are better 
vrhereyer the sun strikes the plants 
erior, and more delicate, as m gar- 
reed grows near the land, and the 
} uncultivated plants. The neigh- 
> more tem{)erate, both in heat and 
lea ; for which reason the flesh of 
yre is more compact, while that of 
y and soft. The sinodon, cantha- 
estreus, trigla, cichla, draeon, calli- 

rock fish live near the shore. The 

congers, the channa, eiythrinns, 
vater. The phagrus, scorpins, the 

and coccyx occupy either situa- 

erent places ; as in the neighbour- 
nd all the rock fish are fat. The 
again after Arcturus, for it is not 
.fter that period ; for which reason 
le summer. In lakes near the sea 

of fish, as the salpa, chrysophiyns, 
rest. The amia also is found in 
ricinitj of Alopeconnesus, and in 
ire many fish. Many of the colia 
; but they pass the summer and 
Dpontis, and winter in the^gesn. 
d amia enter the Pontus in the 
ler there, and so do nearly all the 
i fish. Many fish are gregarioosy 

leader of the shoaL 

Pontus for the sake of the food 

bundant and fttpeziori on aeeounl 

t a 
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of tbo fresh water), and for fear of the large creaturesi' 
which are smaller there; and except the phocona and dol- 
phin, there is no other found in the Pontus ; and the dolphin 
IS small, but when we leaye the Pontus we find a larger 
dolphin. They enter this sea for the sake of food and rear- 
ing their young ; for the situation is better for this purpose, 
and the fresh sweet water nourishes the young fry. When 
they have r^ired their young, and the fry begin to grow^ 
they migrate immediately after the Pleiades* If the south 
wind blow during the winter, they leave the fUee more 
slowly ; but with a north wind they swim faster, for then 
the wind helps them along. The small fry is captured in 
the neighbourhood of Byaantium, for they make no long 
atay in the Pontus. 

4. The other fish are seen both in their egress and ingress* 
The trichia is only seen as it enters, and is not obserred to 
leare again ; and if one is captured at Bysantium, the fisher^ 
men purify their nets, for it is unusual for them to return. 
The reason is this : these are the only fish that swim up into 
the Ister, and when this river divides they swim down into 
the Adriatic. The following is a proof; for the converse 
happens here, and they are never captured entering the 
Aonatic, but as they leave it. 

6. The tunnies, as thejjr enter, swim with their right side 
to the shore, and leave with their left side to the*shore ; and 
some persons say that thev do this because they see better 
with their right e^e, and their sieht is naturally dim. The 
rhyades move during the day, and in the nieht remain quiet 
and feed, unless the moon is bright, in whicn case ther eon^ 
tinue their joumey and do not rest themselves. Ana some 
persons engaced about the sea say that after the winter 
solstioe they do not move, but remain quiet wherever they 
may be tiU the equinox. 

6. The coli» are taken as they enter, but not as they 
return. The beet are taken in the Propontis before tlie 
breeding season* The other rhyades are captiured more 
frequently as they leave the Pontus, and are then in perfep^ 
tion. Those that swim near the shore are the fattest when 
captured; and the fiurther they are away , the mine lean they* 
are; and frequently, when the south wmd blows, they swim 
mJb m company with the ooU» and mackerel, and are takeii 
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lower down rather than at B/zantium. Thia ia the nature 
of their migrationa. 

CnjLPTzn XVI. 

1. Lakd animala hare also the aame diapoaition for eon* 

oealment. For in winter they all hasten to conceal them« 

aelrea, and appear again when the aeaaon becomes warmer. 

Animals conceal themselves to goard againat the excesses 

of temperature. In some the whole race ia concealed ; in 

' others onlj a part of them. All the testacea conceal them- 

aelves, aa those which are marine, tiie purpura, whelk, and 

all that class ; but the state of concealment is more con« 

spicuous in those which do not a^ere to rocka ; for these 

»lvea, as the pectens. Some have an 

* exterior, aa the land snails ; and the 

tat are not free is inconspicuous. They 

hemselves at the same period ; for the 

ring the winter, the purpura and whelk 

r the dog star, and the pectens at the 

t of them conceal themselvea in Tery 

sather. 

sets become torpid, except those which 
ions of men, ana those that periah and 
I year. They are torpid in tne winter. 
lelTes for a good while, others only in 
the bees, for these also conceal them- 
rn by their not touching the food which 
a ; and if any of them creep out, Hkey 
and plainly baye nothing in their sto* 
at rest from the setting of the Pleiadea 
jiimala pass their torpid state in warm 
Dta they are aoouatomed to inhabit 

animals become torpid, as those whidi * 
ales, the serpent, fisard, gecko, and 
ring the four winter montha in which 
tier serpenta conceal themselTes in the 
ies hidden among stones. Many fiah 
especially the hippurua and coraeinQa 
IT these alone are neyer taksn but at 
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certam seMons, which nerer yarj. Almost all the rest are 
taken at all seasons. The Umprej, orphus, and con^r con« ^ 
ceal themselves. Hie rock fish conceal tbemselTes in pairs, 
as the cichia, cott^phus, and perca, the male with the fevnale, - 
in which waj also they prepare for their yonng. 

2. The tunny conceals itself during winter in deep 
places, and they become fattest at this season. The season 
of capturing them commences with the rising of Pleiades, 
and continues to the end of the setting of Aroturus. All 
the rest of their time they remain quiet in concealment. A 
few of these are taken durine the period of their eoncealmenty 
and so are some other hybemating creatures, if they are; 
disturbed by the warmth of their abode or the unusual 
mildness of the season. For they come out a little from 
their holes to feed, and also when the moon is fulL Most 
iish are better tasted during the period of concealment. The 
primades bury themselyes in the mud. This is shown by 
their not bein^ taken, or their seeming to have a great deid 
of mud on their backs and their fins pressed down. 

8. In spring, however, they becpn to move and come to 
the shore to copulate and deposit tiieir ova. At this season^ 
the^ are captured full of ova, and then also they appear to 
be in season, but are not so good in autumn and winter^- 
At the same season also the males appear to be full of 
melt. When their ova are small they are taken with diffi-- 
cnlty ; but as they grow laiqger many are taken when they 
are infested by the ODstrus. > Some fish bury themselves in'> 
sand, others in mud, with only their mouths above the Burfiu». 
Fishes usually conceal themselves only in the winter. The 
malacostraca, the rock fishes, the batus, and selache only in 
the most severe weather. This is shown by the difficulty of 
capturing them in cold weather. 

4. Some fish, as the glaucus, conceal themselves in sum- 
mer time; for this fish hides itself for sixty da^ in the 
summer time. The onus and the chrysophrys hide them- 
selves. The reason for supposing that the onus hides itself 
for a long while appears to be uiat it is captured at long 
intervals; and the influence of the stars upon them; and 
especially of the dog-star, appears to be the cause of their 
hioing tnemselves in summer time, for the ^ea ia then iiB*- 
tmbeo. tDui is most conspieuoua. in the Bosphorus; fixr> 
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the mad is thrown up, and the fish are thus brought to the 

J surface ; and they saj that, wheu the bottom ia diaturbed, 

/ more fish are often taken in the same cast the second than 

the first time; and after much rain animals make their 

appearance which before were either not seen at all or but 

eeldouL 

Chafteb XVIII. 
1. Makt kinds of birds also conceal themselres, and thej 
do not all, as some suppose, migrate to warmer climates ; 
but those which are near the places of which the^ are 
permanent inhabitants, as the kite and swallow, migrate 
thither; but those that are farther off from such places do 
not migrate, but conceal themselres; and many swallowa 
have b^n seen in hollow places almost stripped of feathers ; 
and kites, when they first showed themselves, have come 
from similar situations. Birds with crooked daws, and 
those also with straight daws, conceal themselves indiscri« 
minately ; for the stork, blackbird,^ turtle dove, and lark hide 
themselves, and hj general agreement the turtle dove most 
of all, for no one is ever said to have seen one during the 
winter. At the commencement of hybernation it is veiy fat, 
and during that season it loses its feathers, though they 
remain thick for a long while. Some of the doves conceal 
themselves ; others do not, but migrate along with theswal* 
lows. The thrush and the starling also cental themselves, 
and among birds with crooked claws the kite and the owl are 
not seen for a few days. 

Chapteb XIX. 
1. AuoKe viviparous quadrupeds the porcupines and bean 
bybemate. It is evident that the wild bears conceal them* 
selves ; but there is some doubt whether it is on account of 
the cold or from any other cause, for at this season both the 
males and females are so fat that they cannot move easfly. 
The female also produces her young at this season, and hides 
. herself until the cubs are of an age to be led forth. This 
she does in the spring, about three months after the solstice^ 
and she continues invisible for at least forty days. During 
fourteen days of this period they say that she does not move 
at alL For more than this period afterwards she remains 

I K4iTvf«C» Tardus menaft,5ifrfle*,UMkbird, Vol prabsblfBMffsUMa 
SM kind of bM k iadikbd imdsr Uis tMM BSM. Oompsis 8^ ML & 
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inTinble, but moTes about and ia awake. A pregnant bear 
haa either nerer or very rarelj been captured; and it lA 
quite nlidn that thej eat nothing during the whole of this 
pmoa ; for thej nerer come out ; and if they are captured, 
their stomach and entrails appear to be empty $ and it ia 
said that, because nothing is presented to it, the intestine 
sometimes adheres to itself; and, therefore, at their first 
emergence, they eat the arum, in order to open the entrail 
and make a passage through it. 

2. The dormouse hybemates in trees and is then very 
fat, and the white rontic mouse. (Some hybemating 
animals cast their old age, as it is called. This is the outer 
skin and the coTcrings at the period of birth.) It has al* 
ready been obsenred, that among viyiparous animals with 
feet there is some doubt as to the cause of the hybernation* 
of bears ; but almost all animals with scales hyhemate and 
cast their old age; that is, all that have a soil skin and no 
shell, as the tortoise ; for both the tortoise and the eroys 
belong to the class of animals with scales ; but all such as 
the gecko, lizard, and especially the serpents, cast their* 
skins ; for they do this both in the spring, when they first 
emerge, and again in the autumn. 

8. The viper also casts its skin both in the spring and 
autumn, and is no^ as some persons say, the only serpent 
that does not cast its skin. When serpents begin to cast ^ 
thrir skin, it is first of all separated from their eyes ; and to 
those who do not know what is about to happen ther appear ' 
to be blind. After this it is separated from the head, for 
first of all it appears entirely white. In a night and day^' 
the whole of the old skin is separated from the commence- - 
ment at the head to the tail; and when cast it is turned in- ' 
side out, for the serpent emerges as the infant does front'' 
the chorion. '^ 

4 Insects which cast their skins do it in the same way as ^ 
the silpha, empis, and the coleoptera, as the beetle. All«^- 
creatures cast it after birth ; for in viviparous animals the 
chorion* is separated, and in the vermiparous, as bees and " 
locusts, ther emerge from a case. The grasshoppers, when ^ 
they east tneir skms, sit upon olives and reeds. When the '' 
case is ruptured, they emei^ and leave a little fluid behind I 
them, and after a short time they fly away and sing. •'« : ^ 
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• 5. Among marine creatures the carabi and astaci caat 
.their skins either in spring or autumn, after haring depo- 
sited their OTa; and cwabi hare been sometimes taken with 
a soft thorax, because their shell was ruptured, while the 
lower part, which was not ruptured, was hard. For the 
process is not the same in them as in serpents. The carabi 
remain in concealment for about Ato months. The crabs 
also cast their old skin, certainly those which hate soft 
shdls; and ther say that those which hate hard shells do 
the same, as the maia and graus. When they haye cast 
their shells, the new shells are first of all soft, and the 
crabs are unable to walk. They do not cast their skins 
once only, but frequently. I have now described when and 
how animals conceal themselves, and what creatures cast 
their skin, and when they do so. 

Chapteb XX. 

1. Akimals are not all in good health at the same season, 
nor in the same degrees of heat and cold. ^ Their h^lth and 
diseases are different at different seasons in various dasses, 
and on the whole are not alike in alL Dry weather agrees 
with birds, both in respect of their general health and the 
rearing of their young, and especially with pigeons ; and wet 
weather, with few exceptions, asrees with nsh. On the ccm- 
trary, showery weather generally disagrees with birds, and 
dry weather with fish ; for, on the whole, abundance of drink 
does not agree with birds. 

2. For the birds with crooked daws, generally speaking, 
as it was before remarked, do not drink. But lleeiod was 
ignorant of this ciroumstance ; for in relating the siege 
of Nineveh he represents the presiding easle of the augury 
drinking. Other oirds drink, but not mu^ ; neither do any 
other oriparous animals with spongy lungs. The sickness 
of birds is manifest in their plumage ; for it is uneven, and 
has not the same smoothness as when they are weU. 

8. The ^[enerality of fish, as it was ol>8erved, thrive the 
most in rainy years; for not only in sudi seasons do they 
obtain a grei^ iupply of food, but the wet weather agreea 
with them as witn the jplants that grow on land; for 
potherbs, even if watereo, do not grow so well as in w«t 
weather. The same is the caee with the reeds that grow ia 
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ponds ; for thejr norer groWi aa we may Bay, except in rainyl 
weather. 

4. And tins is the reason why so many fish migrate orery 
summer into the Pontus ; for the number of rivers which " 
flow into it render the water fresh, and also brin^ down a 
supply of food, and many fish also ascend the nrers, and ^ 
flourish in the rivers and lakes, as the amia and mullet. * 
The cobii also become fSit in the rivers ; and on the whole, 
those places which have the largest lakes furnish the most 
excellent fish. 

5. Of all kinds of water, summer showers agree best with : 
fish ; and if the spring, summer, and autumn have been wet^ 
a fine winter. And to speak generally, if the season is ' 
healthy for mankind, it will be uie same for fish. They do 
not thrive in cold places. Those which have a stone in their 
bead, as the chromis, labrax, scioona, and phagrus, suffer 
most in the winter ; for the refrigeration of the stone causes 
them to freeze and be driven on shore. 

6. Abundant rain confers health on most fish ; but the 
contrary is the case with the mullet and cephalus, which 
some call marinus ; for if there is a great supply of rain 
water, they soon become blind. The cephali are {>articu* 
larly liable tb this disease in the winter; for their eves 
become white. When captured they are lean, and at last 
perish altogether. They do not, however, appear to suffer 
so much from the wet as from the cold ; for in other places, 
and especially in the swamps in the neighbourhood of the 
Argive Nauplia, many are found blind in severe weather, and 
many also are taken with white eyes. 

7. The chrysophrys also suffers fWmi the cold ; the arach* . 
nas from the nei^ which makes it lean. Dry seasons agree 
better with the coracinus than with any other fish, and for 
this reason, because it is generally warm in dry weathert' 
Particular localities are favourable to different species, as 
either the neighbourhood of the land, or the deep waters to 
those which mily frequent one of these localities, or paiii* 
cnlar places to those which freouent botiu There are 
especial places in which each of tnem thrive ; but, gene* 
rally spcMdng, they prefer places full of sea weed; for 
those which inhabit places with plenty of food are generally^ 
fiMmd to be fatter; tior those that eat fnoi obtain plenty «r 
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food, while those that are ctmiToroiiB find an abundant 
fupplv offish. 

8. They are also affected by northern and sonthem aspects, 
for the long fish thrive b^t in northern situations, and 
in northern places in the summer time more long fish 
than flat fish are taken in the same locality. The tunny 
and ziphia suffer from the CDstrus, at the rising of the do^ 
star, for both these fish at this season have Mneath their 
fins a little worm which is called ceetrus, which resembles a 
ecorpion, and is about the size of a spider ; they suffer so 
mucn from this torment that the xiphias leaps out of the sea 
as high as the dolphin, and in this manner frequently fidls 
upon ships. 

9. The tunny delights in warm weather more than any 
other fish, and they resort to the sand near the sea-shore mt 
the sake of the warmth, and there they float on the surface ; 
the small fish are safe because they are overlooked, for large 1 
fish pursue those of a moderate size. The greater portion of ' 
the ova and melt are destroyed oy the heat| for 

whatever they touch they entirely deshoy. 

10. The greatest number of fish are taken before sunrise 
and after sunset, or just about sunrise and sunset, for the 
casts made at this period are called seasonable. For this 
reason the fishermen take up their nets at this time, for 
the si^ht of the fish is then most readily deceived. During 
the night they remain quiet, and at mid-day, when the 

light is strong, they see very well. I 

11. Fish do not appear to be subject to any of those pesti- r 
lential diseases which so often occur among men and quad- 
rupeds, as the horse and ox, and other animals, both domeetio i 
and wild. They appear, however, to suffer from ill health, j 
and the fishermen consider that this is proved by the capture 

of some lean, and apparently wesk indiriduals, and others 

that have lost their colour, among a number of &t onea of ' 

the same kind. This is the nature of sea-fish. ! 

12. No pestQential disease attacks river and pond fisht 
though some of them are subject to peculiar diseases, astiio 
glanis, firom its swimming near the surface, appears to be 
starHrtmek by the dog-star, and it is stupefied by load - 
thunder. The carp simera in the same way, but not so J 
severely* The gknis, in shallow water, is omii des troy ed | 
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by the dragon-serpent. In the ballerua and tilon a worm is 
produced, under the influence of the dog-star, which makea 
them rise to the surface and become weak, and when they 
come to the surface thej are killed by the heat; ariolent dis- 
ease attacks the chalcis, which is destroyed by a number of 
lice, which are produced under its gUls ; no other fish appear 
to be subject to such a disease. 

13. Fishes are poisoned with the plant called mullein, toat 
which reason some persons capture them by poisoning the 
waters of riTort and ponds ; and the Phoenicians poison the 
sea in the same way. There are two other plans which are 
adopted for the capture offish ; for since fish avoid the deep 
parts of rivers in cold weather (for even otherwise the river 
water is cold), they dig a ditch through the land to the river, 
which they cover over with grass and stones so as to resemble 
a cave, with one opening from the river, and when the frost' 
comes on they capture the fish with a basket The other mode 
of fishing is practised both in summer and winter. In the 
middle of the stream they raise a structure with faggots and 
stones, leaving one part open for a mouth ; in this a basket 
is placed, with which they catoh the fish, as they take away 
thestones. 

14. Bainy years agree with all the testacea except the pur^ 
jrara; this is a proof of it, if placed near the mouth of a 
river, they take the fresh water, and die the same day. The 
purpura will live about fifty days after it has been taken. 
They are nourished b v each other, for a plant like a fucus 
or moss grows upon their shells. They say that whatever ia 
cast to them for food is done for the sake of weighty that 
they may weigh the more. . 

io. Dry weather is injurious to other testacea^ for it 
raiders them fewer in quantity and inferior in quality, and the 
peetena become more red. In the PyrrhsanEuripusthepee^ 
tens perish, not only from the instrument with which the 
fishermen scrape them together, but also from dry weather* 
The other testacea thrive in wet weather, because it makea 
the sea-water fresher. The cold of the Pontus and of the 
rivers that flow into it renders bivalve shells rare. The oni* 
valves, however, are frosea.in cold weather. This ia the 
aatafo of aquatic animala. 
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Chaptbb XXL 

1. AicoKG qnadrapedfl, twine miffer from three diaeaseSy one 
of these is called sore throat, in which the parts abore the 
jaws and the branchia become inflanied ; it may also occur in 
other parts of the body, and frequently seises upon the foot, 
and sometimes the ear. The neighbouring parts then be- 
come putrid, until it reaches the lungs, when the animal dies ; 
the disease spreads rapidly, and the animal eats nothing from 
the period of the commencement of the disease, be it where 
it will. The swineherds haye no other remedy but the 
excision of the part before the disease has spread far, 

2. There are two other diseases which are ^'>th called 
craura. One of them consists in a pain and weight in the 
head, with which many of them are afflicted ; the other is 
an excessive alvine discharge. This appears to be incurable. 
They relieTO the former by the applicj^on of wine to the 
nostrils, and washing them with wine. BecoTcry from this 
disease is difficult, for it generally carries them off on the 
third or fourth day. 

8. They suffer particularly from sore throat, when the 
summer bears abundantly, and they are fat. The fruit of 
the mulbeny is good for them, and abundant washings 
with warm water, and scarification beneath the tongue. 
If the flesh of swine is soft, it is full of small lumps 
(chalazas) about the legs, neck, and shoulders; for in these 
parts the chalazie are most frequent. If there are but a few, 
the ffesh is Jiweet ; if many, it becomes ?eiT fluid and soft. 
: 4. Those which hare these ohalaus are easuy distinguished ; 
for they exist in the greatest numbers under the tongue, 
and if the hair is plucked from thmr mane it appears 
bloody underneath. Those which haye chalaxs cannot xeep 
their hind Ion stilL They are not thus affected as long as 
they suck. The grain caUed tipha, which also forms exceU 
lei^ food, is the remedy for the chalasB. Vetches and figa 
are useful both for &ttening and rearing pigs; and on the 
whole their food should not l^ all of one sort, but yaried; 
<br swine, like other animals, derire adiantage flrom a 
diange in their food; and they say that at the same time 
their food ought to inflate them, and to coyer them both 
with £ak and iat. Aeoms ace good for their food, but 
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make their flesh watery ; and if they eat too many while 
pregnant, they produce abortions, as sheep also do ; for 
these animals evidently suffer this from eating aroms* 
The swine is the only creature that we know of which 
has chalasA in its flesh. 

chaftbb xxn. 

1. Dogs suffer from these diseases which have receired these 
names, Irtta, crjmanche, podagra. The Irtta produces mad- 
ness, an<{ thev infect eyery creature which they bite, ezcnpt 
mankind, with the same disease* This disease is fatal to 
dogs and to any other animal they may bite except man. 
The cjmanche also is fatal to dogs ; and there are compara- 
tirely few which recorer from the podagra. Camels also are 
seized with lytta. (The elephant does not appear to suffer 
from any other infirmity except flatulency.) 

3. Oregarious oxen suffer from two diseases, one called 
podagra^ the other craurus. The podagra affects their feet ; 
out it is not fatal, nor do they lose their hoofs. They derive 
benefit from their horns being smeared with warm pitch. 
"When attacked with craurus, their breathing becomes warm 
and thick* Fever in mankind is the same as craurus in cattle. 
It is a sign of this disease, when they hanff down their ears 
and will not eat It soon proves fatal, and when dissected, 
their lungs appear putrid. 

Chaptsb XXIII. 
1. HoBSis when grazing are free from all diseases except 
podagra ; from this they suffer, and sometimes lose their 
noofs, which grow again as soon as theyare lost, and the loss 
of the hoof usually takes place as soon as the first recom- 
mences its growth. It is a sign of the disease when the 
right testicle throbs, or when awrinkled hollow place appears 
a Utde below the middle of the nose. Horses that are brought 
up in a domestic state suffer from several other diseases ; 
thej are attacked with a disorder in their bowels, and it is 
a sijpi of the disease when they drag their hind legs up to 
thcor fore legs, and keep them under in such a wav that they 
almost strike together: if they go mad after naving a& 
stained from toSi for several days, they are relieved by 
Ueeding and castration.' 
2. Tbs tetanus is another disease of horses, which is thus 
^ Xhs ptmgs k •lt4)geth«r cormpl* 
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^'recognised ; all the veins, and the head and neck aie extended, 

^ and their legs are stiff when thej walk ; the horses also become 

full of corrupt matter. The^ are also attacked br another 

' disease in which they are said to have the crithia ;^ the soft- 

. ness of the roof of the mouth, and heated breaUii are tha 

signsof this disease, which is incurable, unless it stays of 

its own accord. Another disease is cdled nymphia,' which 

is relieved bv the sound of a finte ; it causes them to hang 

: down their heads, and when anyone mounts they rush for* 

ward until they run against something. The horse is alwaj^ 

dejected if afflicted with madness ; this is a sien of it| if 

it lays down its ears unon its mane, and then £«ws them 

. forward, and pants and oreathes hard. 

8. These also are incurable if the heart is afibcted. It is 

a sign of this disease if the animal suffers from relax- 

ation. And if the bladder alters its position, difficulty in 

making water is a sign of this disease ; it draws up the lKK>ik 

' and loins. It is also fatal for the horse to swallow the sta« 

philinus, which is of the same size as the spondyla. The 

bite of the shrew mouse is injurious to other animals also ; 

it causes sores, which are more severe if the creature is preg^ 

nant when it bites, for the sores then break. If they are not 

,'. pregnant, the animal does not perish. The creature called 

chalkis by some persons and sygnis bv others, inflicts either 

a &tal or very painful bite. It resembles a small lizard, and 

, is of the same colour as the serpent called the blind worm. 

4. And, on the whole, those who understand horses say 
^ that both these animak and aheep suffer from all the in- 
firmities with which mankind is afflicted. The horse, and 
\ every other beast of burden, is destroyed by the poison of 
. sancuurach.* It is dissolved in water and strained* The 
I pregnant mare casts her young with the smell of a lamp ffoing 
' outl This also happens to some pregnant women. This is 
the nature of the diseases of horses. 

6. The hippomanes, as it is called, is said to be produced 
upon the foals ; the mares when they have bitten it off lick the 
foal and cleanse it. The fables on this subject have been in- 
tented by women and charmers. It is, however, amed that 
mares bcdTore parturition eject the substance called polion. 
6. Horses recognise again the voices of any with wUdk 

' IndigwtMm osvaed bv Mtinff Wley wb«D husttd. 
* PhrtiMj. * tUd tuJ^hwrti of simiQ. 
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they may hare fought. They delight in meadows and 
manhea, and drink dirty water ; and it it is clean, they fint 
disturb it with their hoof, and then drink and^ wash them« 
■elves. And on the whole, the horse is an animal fond of 
water, and still more fond of moisture; wherefore, also, 
the nature of the river-horse is thus constituted. In this 
respect the ox is very different from the horse, for it will 
not drink unless the water is dean, cold, and unmixed. 

Chapteb XXIV. 

1. Asses only suffer from one disease, which is called melis, 
which first attacks the head of the animal, and causes a 
thick and bloody phlegm to flow from the nostrils. ^ If the 
disease extends to the lungs, it is fatal ; but that which first 
attacks the head is not so. This animal cannot bear cold, 
for which reason there are no asses in the vicinity of the 
Fontus and in Scythia. 

CnAPTBB XXV. 

1. Elbphakts suffer from fiatulent diseases, for which 
reason thev can neither evacuate their fiuid or solid excre- 
ments. If they eat earth they become weak, unless usod 
to such food. If it is accustomed to it, it does no barm. 
Sometimes the elephant swallows stones. It also suffers 
from diarrhcBa. When attacked with this complaint, they are 
cured by giving them warm water to drink, and hay dipped 
in honey to eat ; and either of these remedies will stop the 
disease. When fatigued for want of sleep, they are cured 
by being rubbed on the shoulders with mlt and oil, and 
warm water. When they suffer from pain in the shoulders, 
ther are relieved by the application of roasted swine's 
fiesQ. Some elephants will drink oil, and some will not; 
and if any iron weapon is struck into their body, the oil 
whidi they drink assists in its expulsion; and to those 
whioii win not drink it, thej give wme of rice cooked with 
oil This, then, is the nature of quadrupeds. 

Chaptbb XIVI, 

1. IVBXOTs genendly thrive when the year is of the same, 
kind aa the season in which they were bom, such aa thei 
■pring^ moist and irarm. Certain creatorea are prodnced* 
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in beeUvef , which destroy the eombe, and a little spinning 
Worm, whidi destroys tto waz« It is called cleras, or by 
some persons pjraustes. This creature produces a spider^ 
like animal like itself^ which causes sicuiess in the hiye, 
snd another creature like the moth, which flies round the 
candle. This produces a creature fflled with a woolly sub- 
stance. It is not killed by the bec«, and is onl^ driren out 
by smoking it A kind of caterpillar also, which is called 
teredo, is produced in the hires. The bees do not drive it 
awar. They suffer most from diseases when the woods 
produce flowers infected with rust, and in dry seasons. All 
insects die when plunged in oil, and most rapidly if their 
head is oiled, and they are placed in the sun. 

Chapteb XXVII. 
1. AimcjLLS also differ in their localities : for some are en- 
tirely absent from some loonlities which exist in oth^s, 
though small and shortlived, and not thriving. And fre- 
quently there will be a great difference even in adjoining 
places, as the grasshopper is found in some parts of Milesia, 
and is absent from those in the immediate vicinity. And in 
Cephalenia a river divides the country, on one side of which 
the grasshopper is found, and not on the other. 

2. In Poroselene a road divides the eountrv, on one side 
of which the weasel is found, and not on the other. In 
Bceotia there are many moles in the neighbourhood of 
Orchomenus, but in the adjoining Lebadian district there { 

are none, nor if they are imports, are they willing to bur- t^ 

row. If hares are taken into Ithaca they will not live, ^ 

but are seen dead on the sea coast, turned in the direction |:| 

in which they were brought. In Sicily the hippomyrmex f 

is not found, and in Cyiene there were formerly no croak- tj 

ing frogs. ,|! 

8. In all Libya there is neither wild boar, nor stag, nor 
wild goat. And in India, Ctesias, who is not worthy of 
credit, says, there are neither domestic nor wild swine ; but 
the ezsanguineous and burrowing tribes are all large. In 
the Pontus there are no makcia, nor all the kinds of tes- 
tacea, except in a few jphees ; but in the Bed Sea all the 
testacea are of a mat sue. In Syria there are sheep with 
tsils a cubit in width, and the ears of the goats are a span 
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and four fingers, and some of them bring their ears down 
to the ground : and the oxen, like the camels, have a mane 
upon the point of the shoulder. In Lycia the goats are 
shorn as the sheep are in other places. 

4. In Libja the homed rams are bom at once with horns, 
and not the males onl j, as Homer sajs, but all the rest also. 
In the part of Scjthia near the Pontus, the contraiy is the 
case, for they are bom without horns. And in Egypt some 
of the cattle, as the oxen and sheep, are larger than in 
Greece, and others are smaller, as the dogs, woWes, hares, 
foxes, ravens, and hawks. Others are nearly of the same 
size, as the crows and goats. This difference oridnates in 
the food which is abundant for some, and scarce for others. 
For the wolves, hawks, and camivorous creatures food is 
scarce, for there are but few small birds. For the dasypus 
and others which are not carnivorous, neither the hard nor 
soft fruits are of any long continuance. 

5. The temperature is also very influential; for in IIl^- 
ria, Tlirace, and Epirus, the asses are smalL In Sqrthia, 
and Celtic countries, they do not occur at all, for in these 
places the winter is severe. In Arabia the lizards are more 
than a cubit long, and the mice are much larger than those 
which inhabit our fields, their fore legs being a span long, 
and their hind legs as long as from the fint jomt of the 
finger • • . • 

6. In Libya, the serpents, as it has been already remarked, 
are very Urge* For some persons say that as they niled 
along the coast, they saw the bones of many oxen, and that j 
it was evident to them that they had been devoured by the ' 
serpents. And as the shins passed on, the serpents attacked 
the triremes, and some or them threw themselves upon one 
'of the triremes and overtumed it. There are more lions in 
Europe, and especially in the country between the Ache- 
lous and the Nessus. In Asia there are leopards whidi 
are not found in Europe. 

7. On the whole, the wild animals of Ana are the fiercest,| 
those of Europe the boldest, and those of Libya the most' 
varied in fbrm ; and it has passed into a proverb that Libyaj 
is always producing something new. For the want of 
water brings many heterogeneous animals together at the'' 
driiddng places, where they <copttlate and produce young, if 
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their periods of gestation happen to be the same, and their 
size not Terj different. The desire of drinking makes them 
gentle to each other, for the^ differ from the anmials of other 
countries, in wanting to dnnk more in winter than in sum- 
mer ; for on account of the great want of water during the 
summer they are habituated to do without water; and if 
the mice drink they die. 

' 8. Other animals are produced by the intercourse of 
heterogeneous creatures, as in Gyrene the woWes copulate 
with the dogs, and produce young; and the Laconian dogs 
are bred between a dog and a fox. They say that the In- 
dian dogs are derired from the tigw and the dog ; not di- 
rectly, but from the third mixture of the breeds ; for they 
say that the first race was very fierce. They take the dogs 
and tie them up in the desert. Many of them are deroured, 
if the wild animal does not happen to desire sexual inter- 
course. 

CnAPm ZXYIIL 

1. DiFTiBEifT localities produce a variety of dispositionSy 
as mountainous and rough places, or smooth plains. GRiey 
are more fierce and robust in appearance in mountains, as the 
swine of Athos ; for the males of those which inhabit the 

Slains cannot endure even the females of the other kind : and 
ifferent situations have great influence on the bite of wild 
animals. All the scorpions about Pharus and other places 
are not painful, but in Caria and other localities they are 
frequent, and large, and fierce, and their sting is fatal to 
either man or beast, even to sows, which are but little influ* 
enced by the bite of other creatures, and black sows 
are more easily affected than others. The swine die very 
soon after being stung, if they come near the water. 

2. The bite also of serpents varies much ; for in Libya 
the asp is found, from which they form a septic poison, . ^ 

whidi IS incurable. In the plant siiphium is found a smim 'f 

serpent, for the bite of which a remedy has been discovered I 

in a small stone, which is taken out of the tomb of one of I 

the ancient kings : this they drink dipped in wine. In ^^ 

some parts of Italy the bite of the geoLo is found to be 
fttsL If one poisonous animal eals anotberi ai^ if a 
*7k«btMysiMfatfda. 
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j inper eati a scorpion, its bite is the most fatal of all. 

! The saliTa of a man is hostile to most of them. There 

is one small serpent^ which some persons call hiems, 
which is avoided even by laive serpents. It is a cnbit 
Ions, and appears rough. Whatsoerer it bites imme- 

1 mecuatelj becomes putnd in a circle round the wound. 

There is also a smail serpent in India^ the onlj one for 

I which there isnoremedj. 

! Chapteb XXIX. 

1. AimcALs also differ in being in good condition or not 
during gestation. The testacea^ as the pectens and the ma* 
lacostra^ as the carabi and such like, are best when preg- 
nant ; for this word is also used of the testacea. For the 
malacostraca have been observed both in the act of copula- 
tion and oviposition ; but none of the testacea have ever 
been seen so occupied. The malada, such as the teuthis, 
sepia, and polypus, ate most excellent when pregnant ; and 
almost all nsh are good during the early part of the period ; 
but as the time advances some are good and some not so. 
' 2. The msenis thrives during gestation. The form of the 

female is round, that of the niale longer and broader. And 
when the period of gestation commences in the females, the 
males become black and variegated, and are not fit to eat. 
Some persons call them tra^ at this period. Those which 
are called cotWphus and achla also change their colour; 
and the caris also changes at this season and some birds, 
which are black in spring and afterwards become white. 

8. The phjds also changes its colour; for it is white at 
all other seasons, and variegated in the spring. This is the 
onlj sea fish that, as they say, makes a nest in which 
it deposits its ova. The menis, as it was before 6th 
served, and the smaris also change their colours, and from 
* being white in summer become black. This is particu- 
larly conspicuous about tiie fins and giDs. The coradnus 
is best when pregnant^ and so is the menis. The cestreus, 
]abraz,and nearly all ereatnxes that swim are inferior at this 
season. 

4. There are a tew which are ffood, whether pregnant or 
not, as the glaaeus. Old fish also are infisrior: and old 
tvuues are not eveafit ior salting, ior much of the flesh is 
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disaolTed. The same thing also happeni with other fiaL 
The oldw fish are diatiDgmahed bj toe aiae and haidneea 
of their acalea; an old tosDj has been taken which weighed 
fifteen talenta, and the length of the tail waa two cubita I 

and a span. i 

5. Biver and pond fiah are moat excellent, after depoaiting j 

their OTa and aemen, and reco?ering their fleah. Some S ^ 

thenii however, are good while precnant^ a^ the aaperdia; 
and others bad, aa tito glania. In ail the male ia better than 
the female; but the female glania ia better than the male. 
Thoae which thej call female eela are better than the malea. 
They call them femaleai though tbsj are not ao^ but only 
diffiv in appearanoOi 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 

Chafteb L 

1. Thi disporitioiiB of obscure and Bhoit-lived ammalfl are 
lesa easilj obaenred than those of long-lired animals; for 
thqr i^PPJBar to hare a certain inclination towards each na* 
tural affection of the souli such as prudence and foUj, 
courage and cowardice, mildness and cruelty, and such other 
habits. Some also, which hare the sense of hearing, appear 
to be capable of a certain degree of instruction and disci- 
pline, both from one another and from mankind, for thej 
not only distinguish the difference of sounds but also of 
signs. 

3. And in all animals in which there is a distinction of 
the sexes nature has given a similar disposition to the males 
and to the females. This is most conspicuous in man, and 
the lar^r animals, and in yiTiparous quadrupeds ; for the 
disposition of the female *is sotcer, and more tameable and 
submissiTe, and more ingenious ; as the females of the Lace- 
demonian dog are more gentie than the males. In the 
Holossian race of dogs, those employed in hunting differ in 
no respect fix>m other dogs ; while those employed in fol« 
lowing sheep are larger and more fierce in their attack on 
wild beasts. A mixture of the Molossian and Lacedemoniaa 
races is both braver and more capable of enduring &tigue. 

8. The females of all animals are less violent in their 
passions than the males, except the female bear and pardalis, 
for the female of these appears more courageous tnan the 
male. In other animals tne females are more soft and insi- 
dious, less simple, more petidant^ and more active in the 
eare of their young. The disposition of the males is opposed 
to lliis ; for they are more passionate and fierce, more straight- 
ibrward, and leas invidious. The vestiges of these dis^isi* 
tions exist, as we may say» in all, but are more conspicuous 
in du)se iriiioh have the strongest moral habits^ and most of 
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all in mankind ; for the natore of the human subject is the 
most complete, so that these habits appear more conspicuous 
in mankind than in other animals. 

4. Wherefore women are more compassionate and more 
readily made to weep, more jealous and querulous, more 

fond of railing,and more contentious. The female also is more i 

subject to depression of spirits and despair than the male. ' 

She is also more shameless and false, more readilj deoeired, Tf 

and more mindful of injury, more watchful, more idle, and 4 

on the whole less excitable than the male. On the contraij, !t 

the male is more ready to help, and, as it has been said, f 

more brave than the female ; and eren in the malacia, if the | 

sepia is struck with a trident, the male comes to help the j 

female, but the female makes her escape if the male it | 

struck. j 

1. Akikals often fight with each other, particularly those 9 

which inhabit the same places and eat the same food; for |? 
when food becomes scarce, congeners fight together. They 
say that seals which occupy the same legality will fight, the 
males with the males and the females with the females, until 
one party is either killed or ejected by the other, and their 
cubs also will fight in the same way. All animals also will 

fight with carnivorous creatures, and these will fight with i 

other animals, for they feed upon living creatures ; for which ] 

reason augurs observe the disputes and agreements of t 

animals, considering that their disputes betoken war, and I 

their agreements peace with each other. i 

2. When supplied with plenty of food, animals that are • h 

naturally afraid of man and fierce appear to submit them- f 

selves to him, and to conduct themselves auietly towards }; 

each other. The care which is taken of animals in l^jpt i; 

demonstrates this circumstance ; for even the fiercest crea- I 

tures live together, when they have food aiough, and tm \ 

not in any want; for they become tame firom the suppfy of t 

their vrants which they receive, as the crocodiles are tamed j 

by the priests by the care which is bestowed on their food. li, 

3jie same thing may bo observed in oUier countries and in v 

their difierent parts. [ ; 
< 8. Hie es^ and the dragon are enemiesi for the eagia 
feeds on serpents* Iha iohneamon $dA the q^idsr are a&iot 
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enemies, for the icbneumon hunts the spider. Among birds, 
the poDcilis and the lark and the wood-pecker and chloreua 
are enemies, for tbej eat each others* eggs. The crow and 
the owl also are enemies ; for at mid-daj the crow, taking 
adranta^ of the dim sight of the owl, secretly seizes ana 
devours its e^gs, and the owl eats those of the crow during 
the niffht ; and one of these is master during the day, the, 
other during the night. The owl and orchilus are enemies ; 
for the latter eats the eggs of the owL During the day 
other birds fly round the owl, which is called "astonishbg 
it,*' and as they fly round it pluck off its feathers. For this 
reason fowlers use it in hunting for all kinds of birds. 

4. The presbys contends witii the weasel and crow, for 
they eat its eggs and young. The turtle and pyrallis are 
foes, for their food and mode of life are the same. The 
eeleus and libyus, kite and raven are enemies; for the 
kite, from tiie superiority of its claws and flight, can 
take from the raven anythioc it may have caught, so that 
their food is the cause of their enmity also. Those that 
obtain their food from the sea also are foes, as the brenthus, 
lams, and harpa. The triorches is a foe to the toad and 
the serpent; for the triorches eats the others. The turtle 
and chloreus are foes, for the chlorous kills the turtle, and 
the crow kills the bird called typanus. The little owl and 
all other birds with crooked daws eat the calaris, from 
whence their enmity arises. 

5. The gecko and the spider are enemies, for the p;ecko 
eats spiders. The pipe is a foe to the heron, for it de» 
Tours tiie eggs and young of the heron. Enmity also exists 
between the aegithus and the ass; for the ass frequents thorny > 
places, that it may scratch its sores, and by this means, and 
when it brays it overturns the eggs and voun^ of the legithus,. : 
for iheyfall out of the nest from fear of tne noise, and the bird, : 
to revenge tins injury, flies upon the ass and inflicts wounds. « ' 
llie wolf is the enemj of the ass, bull, and fox ; for being a 
eamivorous animal, it attacks both oxen, asses, and foxes. 
The fox and circus are enemies for the same reason; for 
the eircus having crooked daws, and being carnivorous^ 
attacks and inflicts wounds with its daws. 

0, The raven is an enem^ to the bull and ass, for it flies : 
round them and strikes their eyes. QOie eagle and the hemi 
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are foes, for the eagle has crooked claws and attacks it^ 
and the other dies in defending itself. The r'^on is a foe 
to the vidture, and the crex to the coleus, blackbird, and 

chlorion, which some persons fabulouslj sar derires Itr I 

ori^ from a ftineralpile, for it destroys both themselTes and- \ 

their youne. The sitta and trochilus are foes to the etgle, ^ 

and the eagle, as well for this reason, as becanseit is cami- I 

Torous, is a foe to them all. [ 

7. The anthus is the enemj of the horse, for it drires the t 
horse from its pasture, fur the anthus also feeds on grass ; I 
it is dim-sighted and not quick ; it imitates the voice of the S 
horse, whidi it frichtens by flying at it, and drives it from ;! 
its pasture; if the horse can seize upon it» he will kill it. The I 
antnus lives near rivers and marshes ; it is <tf a fine colour, i 
and lives well. The ass attacks the colota, a creature which J 
lives in the manger, and prevents it from eating, by making ') 
its way into its nostrils. ^ L^ 

8. There are three kinds of heron, the black, the whito 7 
sort, and the one called asterias ; of these, the black resta j' 
and copulates with difficulty, for it utters a cry, and, as they * ^ 
say, bleeds from the eyes during coition, and the process w { 
piurturition is severe and painful; it attacks creatures whidi \ 
injure it, as the eagle, for it seises upon it, and the fox, for ! 
this creature attacks it during the nighty and the laric, j 
which steals its eg^. I 

9. The serpent is an enemy to the weasel and the hog^ \ 
for if the weasel and serpent live in the same house they f 
both reouire the same kind of food ; andswine eat serpents. ^ 
The lesalon is a foe to the fox, for it strikes and pecks it, and i 
destroys its young, for it has crooked claws. Tne raven and * 
the fox are friendly, for the raven also attacks the ssalon, 

and so they help each other in the attack. The little owl ^ 

and the mnlon are mutual foes, for both have croolrad daws. 

The little owl and the swan attack the easier and the swan 

often comes off victorious. Of all birds toe swans are most 

disposed to devour' each other. i^ 

10. Borne animals are always readj to attack eaeh other; 

and others, as mankind, only at particular timea. The aaa ^ 

and the acanthia are foea, for the latter feeds entirely on ^] 

thorns, but the former on^ when they are tender. ISieaii* ! 
-rroMiwithsMshofttf 
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thuf, acanthif, and sgithus are foes, and it is said that the; 
blood of the anthus and SBsithua will not mix. The crow 
and heron are firiendi, and so are the achoonion, lark, 
laSdna, and celena, for the celena lives by tiie side of riyers 
and thickets, but the lafidus lives amons rocks and moun-. 
tains, and is fond of the place in which it lires. The 
piphudx, harpa, and kite are friends; the fox and the ser-. 
pent also, for both Uto in holes ; and the blackbird and the 
turtle. 

11. The lion and iackal are foes, for both are camiro* 
reus, and live on the same substances. Elephants also 
fight fiercely with each other, and strike with their tusks ; 
the conquered submits entirely, and cannot endure the voice; 
of the victor : and elephants differ much in the courage 
they exhibit. The Indians use both male and female ele- 
phants in war, though the females are smaller and fiur less 
courageous. The elephant can overthrow walls by striking 
them with its large tusks ; it throws down palm trees by 
striking them with its head, and afterwards putting its feet 
upon them, stretches them on the ground. 

12. ISephant-hunting is conducted in the following way : 
men mount upon some tame courageous animals ; when they 
have seized upon the wfld animals they command the others 
to beat them till ther £eu1 from fatigue. The elephant-driver 
then leaps u^on its Dack and directs it with a lance ; very 
soon after this they become tame and obedient. When the 
elephant-drivers mount upon them they all become obedient, 
but when they have no driver, some are tame and others 
not so, and they bind the fore legs of those that are 
wild with chains, in order to keep them quiet. They hunt 
both fbll-grown animals and young ones. Such is the 
friendship and enmity of tiiese wild animals originating in 
the supply of foody and the mode of lift. 

Charbb nL 

1. Bomb fish are jgiregarious and friendly together, others 
that are less gregarious are hostile. Some are mgarious while 
they arepregnant, others during the season of parturition. On 
the whefoi flie following are gregarious: the tunny, inoBiiis» 
cobius, box, saums, coradnus, sinodon, trigla, murmiai 
aathii^el^giB u s,athe n naS|Sarginqs,belana| (mMOUi) tenthns^ 
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iuluf, pelamis, scombrua, and coliaa. Some of theae are both 
gregarioua, and live in pain, for all the othera pair together ; 
and aome are gregariooa at particular aeaaona, aa it haa been 
aaid, while ihej are pregnant, and othera in the aeaaon of 
depoeiting their OTa. 

2. The labraz and ceatreua, though moat hoatOe, will at 
certain aeaaona congregate with eadi other, for not only do 
congenera oongre^te together, but all thoae which feed 
upon the aame kind of food, where it ia abundant. Hie .j 

eeatreua and the conger often aurrive after having been de- |j 

pri ved of their tail up to the anna, for the eeatreua ia eaten ,^ 

D7thelabrax,andtheconcerbythemur»na. Theatronger t; 

are hoatile to the weaker, for the atrong fiah eat the othera. 
Thia much concerning marine creaturea. t, 

Chjlptbb IV. 

1. It haa been already obaerved, that the diapoaitiona of 
animala vary in cowardice, mildneaa, courage, gentleneaa, 
intelligence, and folly. The diapoaition of aheep, aa I have 
aaid TOfore, ia fooliah, and without aenae ; they are the moat 
cowardly of all animala, and ateal away into deaert placea 
for no purpoae, and in winter often eacape from their fold. '' 

When overtaken by a anow-atorm, the^ will not get away, |' 

unleaa the ahepherd drivea them, but will atay behind and \ 

periah, unleaa the ahepherda cany off the malea, when the ) 

reat will follow. 

2. If a peraon takea any of the goata by the beard fwhieh j 

ia like hair), all the reat atand by aa if infatuated, ana look ^ 

' at it. Sheep will aleep in colder placea than goata, for aheep ^ 

are more quiet, and are ready to aubmit themaelvea to man- 
kind. CkMita do not bear the cold BO wdl aa aheep. Shop* 
herda teach aheep to come toother when they make a ncnae, • ;^ 

and if any of them ia left behmd and doea not join the flock 
when it thundera, it will caat ita young;, if pregnant ; wheie- 
fore, when a noiae ia made, they will collect together in 
their aheda according to their cuatom. (Bulla are deatrojed 
bywildbeaata,iftheywander away from their hard.) Shie^ 
and ffoaia lie down to reat aeparately in their vaoea, 
and when the aun begina to deaoend, the ahepherda aay tturt i 

the goata do not lie down with their &cea to eaeh otheTi Irak 
they turn their baoka upon each other. 

1 
■i 
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Chaptsb V. 

1. Cows pasture in berds, and in oompanlea, and if one of 
them wanden to a distance, all the rest follow, so tiiat the 
herdsmen, if tbej do not find her, immediately examine all 
the herds. Mares in herds, if one of them happens to die, 
will bring up her foal among them, and the wnole race of 
horses appeuv to haye warm natural affections, of which the 
following is a j^roof : the barren mares will take away the 
foals from their mothers, and treat them with affectioUi 
though they soon die for want of mOk. 

Chjlptsb VI. 

1. Or an wild quadrupeds, the deer appears to be one of the 
most prudent in producing its young dj the wayside (where 
wild beasts do not come, for fear of men) ; as soon as the young 
is bom, the dam eats the chorion, and runs to the plant 
called seselis, which she eats, and haying so done, returns to her 
kid. She then leads her kid to the station, to which it may 
learn to retreat in case of danger ; this is usually a chasm 
in a rock with a single entrance, which they say that it 
stays and defends. When the male gets fat (which usually 
happens in the autumn) he does not show himself^ but gets 
out of the way, for his fat makes him an easy prey. He 
• sheds his horns in difficult and scarcely accessible places, 
from whence arises the proyerb, ** where the stag sheds its 
horns,*' for they are afraid of beins seen, as if they had lost 
their means of defence. It is said that the left horn neyer 
has been seen, for he conceals it as if it had some medicinal 
power. 

2. When a year old they haye no horns, but cnalj a com* 
mencement, as it were a sign of what is to be ; this is short, 
and coyered with thick down. When two years old, they 
haye straight horns, like sticks, for which reason they are 
adled pattolia (from warrdkHf a stake). In the third year 
their horns are diyided. In the fourth year they become 
rough. In this manner they are regularly deyeloped till 
they are six years old. After this age their horns are al- 
ways the same, so that their age cannot bo distinguished by 
them* Old stags, howeyer, are Tecognised by two signs; 
) of them kiye no teeth at aU| oraers only a few| and 
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thej never have the defensiTe part of the horn, that part | 

of the growing horn which benoa forwarda, with which tber 

defend themselvea, thia the old stacks never poaaeaa, but aU 

the increase of their horns is upwards. | 

8. Thej cast their horns every year about the month of 
April. When thej cast their horns thej hide themselves 
durinc the day, as it has been already observed. They con- I 

oeal themselves in thickets, to protect themselves from the || 

flies. During this period they teed (in the thickets) during r 

the nighty until their horns are grown. They are produced I 

at first under the skin, and are covered with down. When j 

they grow they expose them to the sun, that the horn may ! 

be matured and hardened. When they cease to give them • 

pain if rubbed ag^ainst trees, they leave such places, for I 

they are confident in their means of defence. An Achainian if 

stag ^ has been taken with a considerable Quantity of green * 

ivy growing on its horns as in green wood, for the horns } 

are tender when first produced. j 

4. When the stags are bitten by the phalangium or any , 

such creature, they collect together a number of crabs and d 

eat them. It appears to l^ wholesome for mankind to T 

drink the same substance, but it is not pleasant The ;• 

females, as soon as their young are bom, eat the chorium, |' 

and it is not jpossible to obtain it, for they seise upon it * 

before it can fan to the ground ; it appears to have some I 

medicinal pro|)erties. Tike females are captured by the | 

sound of the pipe and by singing, and they are charmed by 4 

singing. When two persons go out to capture them, one .j 

shows himself, and either plays upon a pipo> or sines, and i 

the other strikes behind, when the first gives him the ^ 

signal ; when the ears of the deer are erect, it hears quickly, r 

and cannot be deceived, as it maybe if they hang down. - 



1 



Chjlftbb Vn. 

1. Whxk bears are in flight,they drive theircubs before them, 

or take them up and carry them. When nearly overtaken, i 

the^ climb up into trees. When they first come from their j 

hidine place they eat the arum, aa it has bem already ob* 9 

served, and gnaw the trees as if they were catting teeth. I 

liany other animals also prudently provide themielvia wilk j 
! A hnoksl^ or two Twr old slifi 
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remedies, for they uj that the wild goats in Crete, when 
stnick with an arrow, seek out the dittany, for this plant , 
assists in working the arrow from their boaj. 

2. And dogs, when they are iU, proride themselves with . 
an emetic from a certain kind of grass. The panther, when 
it has eaten the poison called pardalianches,* seeks for human . 
ordure, for this relieres it. This poison also will kill lions, ' 
the hunters, therefore, suspend oraure in a Tcssel from the^ 
trees, in order that the animal may not wander far from 
them ; for the panther jumps at it and attempts to seise it^ , 
and dies before it can reach it. Thej saj that the panther • 
is aware that its peculiar scent is gntteful to other wild 
animals, and that it preys upon them in concealment, and 
when deer approach near, it catches hinds. ' 

8. The Eg^rptian ichneumons, when they see the seroent 
cslled the asp, do not attack it until they faiaTe inrited others | 
to assist. They roll themselres in mud as a protection 
acainst its blows and wounds ; they first bathe in water and 
then roll themselves on the ground. When the crocodile | 
^apes, the trochilus flies into its mouth, to cleanse its teeth ; 
m this process the torochOus procures food, and the other per- j 
oeires it, and does not injure it ; when the crocodile wishes the I 
trochilus to leave, it moves its neck that it may not bite the i 
bird« "When the tortoise has eaten a viper, it afterwards eats 
origanum ; this has been observed. A person who had often 
seen this done, and had observed that when the tortoise had 
tasted the origanum it went back to the viper, gathered aU 
the origanum, and when this was done, tiie tortoise died. 

4 tnie weasel eats the herb rue before it attacks a . 
serp ent, for the smell of this herb is obnoxious to serpents. 
When the draco has eaten much fimit, it sucks the juice of . 
the bitter lettuce ; it has been seen to do this. When dc^are 
troubled with worms, they tet the green tops of com. When. 
the pelargus or any other bird has been wounded in flighty ' 
they feed upon marjoram, and many persons have seen tiie 
locust* settle upon the neck of serpents with which it was . 
conteodipg. Toe weasel also appears prudent in the way in 
whidb it attacks birds, for it kills them in the same manner '» 
as wolves kiU sheep ; it will fight also with serpents, and ; 
espeeially with those that hunt mice; for the wcsmI pursues^ 
the same animals. 

lAoonils. • Spaa hemtiM^'^ttlMitr. 
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5. Obflerrationt have been (requentljmade on tbe iBBiinet 
of tbe hedgehoff, for wben tbe north and south winds change, 
those that dwml in the earth alter the nosition of the en- 
trance of their burrows ; those which are kept in houses alter 
their position from wall to wall, so that thej say that in 
Byzantium there was a person who obtained the character 
of predicting the change of the weather, from obsenrationa 
made on the hedgehog. The ictis is about the size of a small 
Maltese dog; in the thickness of its hair, its appearance, 
its white hMj, and the cunning of its disposition, it re- 
sembles the weasel ; it is easily tamed ; it attacks hijes of 
bees, for it is rerj fond of honey ; it eats birds like cats ; 
its penis, as it has been already observed, is bony, and ap-. 
pears to be a remedy for staanguary in the human subject; 
it is administered in shavings. 

Chapter Vni. 

]. Maitt animals in their mode of life appear to imitate 
mankind, and one may observe greater accuracy of intellect 
in small than in large animals ; as the manufacture of its 
dwelling by the swulow is remsrkable among birds ; it has 
the same method of oombimns chaff with mud, for it mixes 
the mud with straw, and if mud is not to be found, it 
dips in the water and rolls itself in the dust ; it uses straw 
in making its nest as men use it, for it places the largest 
at the bottom, and makes it commensurate with its own 
bulk ; both the male and female labour in support of the 
young. They feed each in turn, observing by some agree- 
ment the one which was first fed that none may receive food 
twice ; at first they turn the dung out of the nest, but as li 

the young birds increase in size, they teach them to turn i 

themselves, so as to eject their excrement cut of the nest. £ 

2. There are some observations which may be made on | , 

pigeons, for they will not pair with many mates, nor do ther ,^ 

forsake their first companion, unless they become widowea. I 

The care and anxiety of the male at the time of parturition I 

are remarkable, for if the pain causes the hen to feel lanffuid 
when near the nest, he beats her and drives her in. when 
the jowjg are hatched, the parent provides salt earth, which 
is injected into the open mouth of tne young birds, aa a pre- 
panSkion for the reception of food. When it is time for 
them to leave the nest^ the male copulatee with them alL 
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8. In this manner they hare utnallj a ^at affection for 
each other. Some females will copulate with males that are 
not their own mates. This bird is contentious, thej ficht 
together, and attack each other's nests, though not ue- 
quentljr, for although they are beaten when at a distance, 
tneir will fight to the last when near their nests ; it appears 
to oe characteristic of the pigeon, phaps, and turtle not 
to lean back when ther drink, unless thej haye had suffi- 
cient. The turtle ana phatta aways remain faithful to the 
same male, and will not permit another to approach them, 
and the male and female share the labour or incubation. 
The male and female are not easily distinguished, except 
by their internal structure. 

4. The phatta is long-liyed, they haye been known to 
live for twenty-fiye or thirty years, some eyen forty years ; 
their claws grow when they become aged, and pigeon 
breeders cut them off, and in no other respect are they in- 
ferior when aged. The turtle and the pigeon, if they naye 
been blinded by those who use them as aecoy birds, will liye 
eight years. The partridge liyes fifteen years, the phaps and 
the turtle always build in the same places. 

5. On the whole, males also live Iod^ than females, but in 
these birds they say that the males die before the females ; 
this condusion is deriyed from the observation of those 
which are brought up in houses for decoy birds. Some 
persons say that cock-sparrows only lire for one year, con- 
8iderin|[ this as a proof, that earl^ in the spring there are no 
birds with black beneath the chin ; but they have it after- 
wards, as if none of the former birds had survived. The 
hen-sparrows have a longer life, for these are taken among 
the youn^ birds, and are easily known by the hard portion 
about their bills, llie turtle lives during the summer in 
cold places, and during the winter in warm places. The finch 
lives during the summer in warm places, and in cold places 
during winter. 

Chavtsb DL 
1. Thb beavy birds do not make nests, for it does not agree 
with thrir mode of flight, as the quail, partridge, and all 
sudi birds ; but when they have made a nolo in the smooth 
ground (for they nerer produce their young in any other 
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place), thej collect together some thoroa and aticka for a 
defence a^nst the hawks and eagles, and there lay their 
eggs and incubate. As soon as the young are hatched, they 
lead them out, because their slow flight prevents them from 
procuring food for them. The quail and partridge shelter 
their young under their wings, like the domestic fowL 

2. They do not lay and incubate in the same nkce, lest 
any one should discover the place while they sat there for a 
long while ; and when any one in hunting fidls upon the 
nest, the partridge halts before him, as if she could he token, 
and draws him after her in the hopes of capture, until all 
the young ones have had time to escape, ana after she flies 
bock and recalls them to their nest. The partridge does 
not lay less than ten eggs, and often sixteen. As it has been 
already observed, it is a bird of an evil and cunning dispo- 
Bition. In the spring they separate with singing and fight- 
ing into pairs with the females which each majr happen to 
take. The partridge being a bird of violent passions, it tries 
to prevent the female from incubation by rolling and break- 
ing the eggs, if it can find them. The female, opposing this 
artifice by another, lays her eggs as she runs, and often, 
from her desire of laying, she drops her eggs wherever 
she may be, if the male is present ; and, that they may all 
be preserved, she does not return to them. If she is ob- 
served by men, she leads them away from her eggs as from 
her young ones, and shows herself just before them until 
they ore drawn away from the nest. 

8. When the hen has escaped for incubation, the cocks 
crow and fight together. These are cidled widowers. The 
vanquished in the combat follows his conquer who alone 
has mtercourse with him ; and if any one is'overcome by 
a second, or by any chance one, the victor has secret inter- 
course with him. This does not take place always, but only at 
certain seasons of the year. The quail does uie same, and 
domestic fowls also ; for when a new one is criflTered in the 
temples, where they are kept without tiie females, all in 
turn are united with it. Tame partrid^ have sexnal inter- 
course with wild ones, and stril^ and insult them. 

4. The leader of the wOd partrid^ attacks the partridge 
used in fowling, and goes out crowing as if he would fight. 
"When he is taken in the trap, the ot£er goes out and onnra 
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in tbe tame manner. If the partridge nsed for fowling is a 
cock, they behaye in this waj ; but if it is a female, ana she 
calls, the leader answers her call ; and all the rest rise np 
and beat him, and driye him awaj from the female, because 
he attends to her instead of themselyes. For this reason 
he often comes silently, that the others may not hear his 
Toice and come ont to fight him. And some experienced 
fowlers say that the male approaches the female in silence, 
that the other males may not hear him and compel him to 
fight them. The partridge not only calls, but also utters a 
shrill cry and othw sounds. 

5. And it often happens, when the hen is sitting, that if 
she sees the male approaching the decoy bird, she will got 
up from her nest, and remain in his way, that he may have 
intercourse with her, and not be drawn away by the decoy 
bird. Partridges and quails hare such riolent sexual desires 
that they will fall upon the fowlers and often perch upon 
their heads. 

Chafteb X. 

1. This is the mode of the sexual intercourse of the par- 
trid^ and the way in which thejr are caught, and the nature 
of the rest of their crafty disposition. Quails, and partridges, 
and some other birds make their nest upon the ground, as 
it has been already obsenred. Of such birds the lark, wood- 
cock, and quail do not perch upon trees, but upon the ground. 
2. The woodpecker does not settle upon the ground, but 
it strikes trees in order to drive out the worms and flies 
which they contain, and it picks them up with its tongue as 
they emerge. Its tongue is wide and large. It walks upon 
the trees in any position, even beneath the branches, like the 
gecko. It has ctaws strong than those of the coloous, which 
provide for its safety in chmbing trees ; for it fixes them in 
the bark as it walxs up the trees. There is one kind of 
woodpecker leas than the bladibird, covered with small 
red spots, and another Icind larger than the bladcbird, and 
a third kmd nearly as large as the domestic hen. It builds 
its nest upon trees, as it haa been already observed, both on 
dive and other trees ; and it feeds upon ants and worms 
wbidi Uve in trees. It hunts for worms so diligently that 
thej say it hoDowi out the trees so much aa todiroir thtm 
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down. A tame bird has been known to place an almond in 
a crack in wood, to prepare it for the stroke of its bill, and 
break it with three Uows, in order to eat the kemeL 

Chjjptib XL 

Mavt pmdent actions appear to be performed by cranes; 
for thej trayel ffreat distances, and flj at a great elerationy 
in <nrder that toi^ may see farther; and if they see deads 
and wintry weatW, they descend and rest themsdyes. 
They haye also a kader in front ; and in the rear are tiiose 
which give a signal by wUstling, so that their Toice may be 
heard. When they settle on the ground, the rest sleep with 
.their head under the Fine, first on one foot, then on the 
other ; but the leader watdies with hiB neck stretched out, 
and when he sees anything he gires a signal by his cry* 
The pelicans, which inhabit the rirers, swallow laige smooUi 
shells with their drink, and when they haye been digested 
in the first part of their stomach, they romit them up, in 
order that they may pick out and eat uieir flesh when thej 
open their yalfes. 

Chaptbb xn. 

1. Ths habitations of wild birds are contrired with relation 
to their mode of life and the preservation of their young. 
Some of them are kind to their ]roung and careful of them : 
others are of a different disposition. Some manage well in 
their mode of life: others do not. Some dwell in defts, and 
holes, and in rocks, as the birds called charadrius. This 
bird is faulty both in its colours and its roice. It appears 
during the night, and escapes in the day time. 

2. The hawk also builds in predpitous places; and al* 
though it is camiTorous, it does not ckfour the heart of the 
bird it has killed. Some have obserred this with mpect to 1 

the quail and thrush, and others with other birds. Tnmis t 

also a change in their mode of hunting their ppgr, for thej \ 

do not sdie tiiem in the same way in summer and in winter. 
It is said that no one has ever seen the Toung or the nest of 
the carrion Tulture. Wherefim Herooorusy the fitther of 
Brison the sophist^ says that they come from some distant 
ele?ated land, using this prool^ that many of them ap» 
pear suddenly, but nAeretbqr come from is Bo# JntdligiHe 
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to any one. The reason is this, thej make their nest in 
inaccessible rocks, and the bird is not an inhabitant of manj 
coontries. It produces one egg or two at the most. 

8. Some birdi dwell in mountains and in woods, as the 
hoopoe and brenthus. This bird has a good«habit of life and 
a good Toice. The torochilus dwells in thickets and holes. 
It is taken with difficulty, for it is swift in flight, and its 
disposition is weak ; but its mode of life is good, and it is 
arttul. It is also called presbjs and basileus. Wherefore 
also thej say that it fights with the eagle. 

chaptbb zm. 

1. There are some which live near the sea, as the cinclus. 
In disposition this bird is cunning and difficult of capture, 
and wnen taken easily tamed. It appears to be lame, for 
its hinder parts are weak. All birds with webbed feet lire 
near the sea, or near rirers and ponds, for their nature 
teaches them to seek what is adrantageous for them. Many 
of those with divided feet live near waters and marshes, as 
the anthus in the neighbourhood of rivers. Its colour is 
beautiful, and its mode of life good. The diver lives near 
the sea, and when it plunges into the sea it remains 
as lone a time as it would take a man to walk over a pleth- 
rum of ground. This bird is less than a hawk. 

2. The swan also is web-footed, and lives in ponds and 
marshes. Its manner of life and disposition is good, ai^ so 
is its mode of rearing their younjg and its old age. Ju an 
eagle attacks the swan, it defends itself and comes off victo- 
rious, but will not commence the fight. Swans have the 
power of song, especially when near the end of their life; 
for they then flv out to sea, and some persons, sailing near 
the coast of Libya, have met many of them in the sea sing- 
ing a mournful song, and have afterwards seen some of 
them die. 

8. The cymindis is seldom seen, for it inhabits mountains. 
It is black, and about the sise of the hawk called pigeon 
hawk. Its form is long and slif^ht (It shines with a 
metallic lustrsi wherefore also it is called chalds.) The 
I<mians call it cymindis: wherefore Homer writes in the 
'Iliad, *^the bird which the gods call chalds, and mortels 
epDJOkik/* (Booie persons say that the hybxis is the i 
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bird as the ptjiix.) Tbis bird does not show itself in the 
day-time because its sight is dim; but it hunts its pmr 
during the night like the eagle. It fights so fiercely win 
the eagle that both are often taken alive by the shepherds* 
It lays two eggs, and builds in rocks and caToms. Cranea 
fi^ht so fiercely with each othw that these also are taken 
aliTo by the i^epherds while they are fighting. Hie crane 
lays two eggs. 

Chaptxb XIT. 

1. Thb jay changes its Toice frequently, for it utters a 
different one, as we may say, almost every day ; it lays about 
nine eggs ; it makes its nest upon trees, of luiir and wool ; 
when the acorns fall, it conceals and stores them up. Many 
persons have reported that the stork is fed by its young, 
and some people say the merops also, and that they are fed 
by the young, not only in their old age, but as soon as the 
young birds are able to do so, and that the parents remain 
within the nest ; in appearance, this bird is creen beneath 
the wings, and blue above, as the kingfishw,ana its wings are 
red at the extremity. It lays six or seven eggs in the autumn, 
in muddy caverns, and digs as much as four cubits into the 
ground. 

2. The bird called chloris from being yellow beneath, 
is of the size of the lark, and lays four or five eggs ; it 
makes its nest of Symphytum, which it pulls up by the root, 
and lines it with straw, hair, and wool. The bladcbird and 
jay do the same, and line their nests with the same ma- 
terials; the nest of the acanthyllis is also artfully con« 
structed, for it is folded together like a ball of flax, uid has 
a small entrance. And the natives of those places say that 
there is a cinnamon bird, and that they bring the dnnamon 
from the same places as the bird, and that it makes its nest 
of it. It builds its nest in lofty trees and among their 
branches, but the natives of the country tip their anewt 
with lead, with which they destroy the nestS| and then pkk 
oat the cinnamon jErom the other maionaL 

CHApm xy. I 

1. Tn halcyon is not much larger than a spermrr iti 
eoloar is blue and green, and somewhat pniple ; itswhele 
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:\ bodr is composed of these coloun as well as tbe wings and 

'; necK, nor is any part without erery one of these colours. 

' ; ' Its bill is somewhat yellow^ long, and sli^t ; this is its ez« 

temal form. Its nest resembles the manne balls which are 

called halosacluuD,' except in colour, for thej are red ; in form 

'it resembles those sicjn f cucumbers) which hare long necks ; 

^ ita size is that of areiy large sponge^ for some are greater, 

others less. They are corered up, and hare a thidc solid 

e; as well as the cavity ; it is not easily cut with a sharp 
e, but when struck or broken with toe hand, it diyides 
readily like the halosachnsD. The mouth is narrow, as it 
were a small entrance, so that the sea-water cannot enter, 
eyen if the sea is rough; its cayity is like that of the spouse; 
the material of which the nest is composed is disputed, but 
it appears to be {nrincipallT composed of the spines of the 
belone, for the bird itselr liyes on fish. It also ascenda 
riyers ; it does not produce more than fiye Offg* j it continuea 
to reproduce throughout the whole of ita lue, nom the time 
of bemg four months old. 

CHApm ZYI. 

1. Thb hoopoe generally makes its nest of human ordure. 
It chan^ its appearance in summer and winter, like most 
j other inld birds. The titmouse, as they say, lays the 

I sreatest number of eggs, some say that the bird called me- 

kncoryphus lays the greatest number of eggs after the Libyan 
sparrow, seyenteen haye been obsenred, but it will produce 
more than twenty, and, as they say, it always lays a great 
many. This biraalso builds in trees, and liyes upon wonns. 
It is characteristic of this bird, and the nightingale not to 
haye any tip to their ton^e. The sgithus £» a good mode 
of life,and is careful of its youns, but is lame upon its feet. 
Qlie chlorion is a deyer and diugent bird, but its flight is 
difficult, and its colours bad. . 

2. The ele% like some other birds, haa an excellent mode 
of Ufe, and dwells during the summer in groyes and in the 
ahade^and during the winter in sunshine, perchinff upon the 
reeds on the sidM of marshes. It is e small bird, with e 
(ood Toioei 
S» I3ie Urd called gnaphalus has a sweet yotce^ its oolqura 
> Pkobal^J a Zoopli9H Akfjsoisb 
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are beautifiil, its mode of life good, and ita form elegant; 
it appears to be a foreign bird, for it is rarelj found in 
places wbere there are no houses. 

4. The disposition of the crex is nupacious, but it is in^ 
genious in providing for its own subsistence, Uiough other* 
wise an unfortunate bird. The sttta is pugnacious, but ita 
disposition is gentle and tractable, and its mode of life fjood. 
It IS said to be medicinal, for it is skilful in manj tmngs. 
It produces manj jroun^, which it treats with kindness, and 
obtains its food by striking trees. 

6. The little owl feeds during the night,and is rareljTisible 
bjT day. It lires in rocks and cayems, for its food is of two 
kinds ; and in disposition it is diligent and iusenious. There 
is a small bird cfuled certbius, which is bold in disposition, 
and lives on trees and eats the thrips (timber worm). In 
disposition it is diligent in search of food, and its voice is 
brilliant. The disposition and hue of the acanthis is bad, 
but it has a shrill voice. 

chaptee xvn. 

1. Amovo the herons, as it was before observed, the black 
heron copulates with diificultjr, but it is an ingenious bird. 
It carries its food about, and is skilful in procuring it. It 
works during the daj. Its colour, however, is bad, and ita 
stomach always fluid. Of the other two (for thcro are three 
kinds of them), the white heron is beautifully coloured and 
copulates without pain, and builds its nest and attends ita 
young carefully in trees. It inhabits marshes and lakes, 
plains and meadows. The bittern, which is called ocnua 
(the idle), is said in fables to have been originally a alave. 
Its name indicates its very idle disposition. 

2. The herons live in this manner. The bird called poyx 
is peculiar, for it is ita disposition to eat the eyes of other , 

creatures, and is therefore the enemy of tiie harp% whidi 
lives upon the same food. 

CHAPrxB xvin. 

}• Thibx are two kinds of cottyphus. The one is Uaek, 
and is found everywhere; the other is white. In siae tbey . 
are alilM, and their voice is very similar. The white one la 
Ibund in Cyllene^ in Axcadia, and noiribeve else. The laua 
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is similar to the block cottypbus, but is rather smaller. It 
mi^es its house upon rocks and tiles. It has not a dark 
beak, like the blackbird. 

2. Of thrushes there are three forms. The one is called' 
misselthrush, for it li?es upon nothing but miseltoe and lesin. 
It is as lar^e as the citta ; the other is called fieldfare. The 
Toice of this bird is shrill ; its size is that of the blackbird. 
There is another kind, wluch some persons call illas, which 
is smaller than the others and less variegated. 

H. There is a certain bird living on rocks, which is called 
blue thrush. This bird f^nenUj inhabits Scnrrus. It lives 
upon the wing. It is lees than the blackbird, but larger than 
^e finch. Its feet are black, and it climbs up upon rocks. 
It is entirely blue. It has a smooth, long beak, but its legs 
are short, and resemble those of the wooc^tecker. 

Chaftsb XDL 

I. Thv oriole is entirely of a yellowish green. This bird; 
is not visible in the winter. It is seen in the greatest num- 
bers at the summer soktice, and takes its departure when 
Arcturus rises. It is of the same sise as the turtle. The 
malacocraneus ^^>^> lurches upon the same place, and is 
captured there. Tnis is its ap^arance : its head is large, 
and has the form of cartilage ; its size is smaller than the 
thrush; its beak is strong, small, and round ; its colour is 
entirely cinereous ; its feet are strong, and its wings weak ; 
it is generally captured by the owl. 

2. There is another bird, called the pardalus, which is 
generally gregarious, and a single bird is never seen. Its 
colour IS entirely cinereous. In size it resembles those 
already mentioned. Its feet are strong, and its wings are 
not weak. Its voice is frequent and not deep. The coUy- 
rion lives on the same food as the blackbird, and in size 
much resembles those just named. It is generally taken in 
the winter. These birds are visible all tl^ year round, and\ 
sd are those which live in the neighbourhood of towns, the 
raven and crow; for these are always Tisible^ and neither 
mimte nor conceal themselves. 

8. Of the jackdaw there are iiiree kinds, one called eora-* 
das, which is as large as the crow, and has a red heaik i' 
nether is called lydusj there is idso » small one caUe4 
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bomolochnt ; tbere it abo another kind of jackdaw in Lijiim 
and Phrjgia which is web*footed. 

4. Of tbe lark there are two kinda.^ One dwelb on 
the ground, and has a crest. The other is ^pn^^ous, and 
not BoUtanr. Its colour is similar, though it is a ainaUar 
bird, and has no crest. It is used for foowL 

5. The ascalopas is generally taken in endosed gardens. 
It is of the size of the domestic fowl, it has a long beak, - 
and in colour resembles the attagen. It runs quickljy and 
is Terjr partial to the neighbourhood of mankind. The 
atarling is Tariegated, and is of the sise of the blackbird. 

6. There are two kinds of ibis in Egypt; the white and 
the bkck. The white live in all the rest of 3g7Pt, but 
are not found in Pelusium. The black occur in Bslusium, 
but not in other parts of Egypt. 

7. One kind or scops, called brown owl, is seen throughout 
the year, but it is not eaten, for it is not fit for food. Others . 
occur sometimes in the autumn, when they appear for one, 
or not more than two days. They are eatable, and ara 
highly esteemed. Tbey differ in no respect firom the brown 
owl, except in fatness $ and they are silent, whereas the 
other has a Toice. No observations have oyer been made 
on their mode of generation, except that they appear when 
the west wind blows. This is manifest. 

Chaptxb XX. 

1. Tub cuckoo, as it has been already obserred, makes no 
nest, but lays its eggs in the nests of other birds, eepeciaHy 
in that of the phaps, and in those of the sparrow and 
lark on the ground, and in the nest of the chloris iu 
trees. It lays one egg, upon which it does not sit, but 
the bird in whose nest it lays both hatches the egg and 
nurses the young bird ; and, as they say, when the youngs 
cuckoo grows, it ejects the other young birds, which thus, 
perish. 

2* Others say that the mother bird kills them, and fteds 
the young cuckoo with them ; for the beauty of the young 
cuckoo nuJces her despise her own oflbpring. People assert 
that ther hsTO been eye-witnesses of most of time drcum-' 
stances, out. all are not equally agreed as to the mode in 
which the other young birds pmsh. Some persona mf 
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tbat tbe old cuckoo comes and deroun tbe jomig of the 
other bird. Others saj that the great size of the young? 
cuckoo enables it to seize upon the food which is brought 
to the nest, so that the rest perish from starration. Otl^rs 
saj that the cuckoo, being the stronger bird, kills those that 
are brought up with it. 

8. The cuckoo appears to act prudently in thus depositing 
W egg; for it is conscious of its own timidity, and that 
it cannot defend its youuff, and therefore places them under 
the protection of another bird, in order that they may be nre* • 
sened ; for this bird is Tery cowardly, and when it is peeked^ 
by eren small birds, it flies away from them. 

Chaptib XXI. 

1. That the swift, which some persons call cr)rpsellus,resem« 
bles the swallow, hii« been already observed, and it is not 
easy to distinguish them apart, eicept that the legs of the 
apos are corered with feathers. These birds resr their young 
in small nests made of mud, which hare a passage sufficient 
for their admission. The nest is constructed in a narrow 
place under rocks and caTemS| so that it aroids both beasts 
and men. 

2. The goatsucker, as it is called, is a mountain bird, 
larger than the blackbird, and less than the cuckoo. It lays 
two, or not more than three eggs, and is slothful in its dis* 
position. It flies against the goats and sucks them, whence 
its name (sgothelas, the goat-sucker). They say that when 
the udder hu been sucked that it ^tcs no more milk, and 
that the goat becomes blind. This bird is not quick sighted 
by day, but sees well at niffht. 

8. The raTens in small £stricts, and where they haye not 
food enouch, are found only in pairs ; and as soon as thdr 
young birds are able to fly, the old birds first of all turn them 
out <n the nest, and then drire them from the place. The 
raTen lays four or fire egss. When the hired soldiers of 
Mediae perished in Fharulus, Athens and the Peloponnesus 
were deserted by the rarens, as if they had some mesns of 
ooDimunicatioa with each other. 

Chaptbb XXIL 

1. Thzbi are serersl kinds of eaffles. One which is called 
pygsigns (hen-harrier)| which is Snmd in plains and groTes^ 
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and in the vicinity of towns.^ Some persona call it nebro* 
phonua. It is a courageous bird, and flies to mountains, and 
woods also. The other kinds rarelj appear in plaina and 
groTes. There is another kind of eacle called plangus, the 
second in point of size and strength, which UTes among 
thickets, and vallep, and marshes. It is called nettophonua 
andmorphnus. Of this kind Homer speaks at the departure 
of Priam. 

2. There is another kind, which is black. It is smaller, 
and stioxicer than the others. It inhabits mountains and 
woods, it is called melanieetus, and lagophonus. This ia 
the only one that rears and educates its younff. It is swift, 
elc^gant, liberal, fearless, warlike, and of a good omen, for it 
neither cries nor screams. There is another kind with spotted 
wings. It has a white head, andis the larsest of all eagles. 
Its wings are short, and its rump Teiy lonff/like the rulUire ; 
it is caUed oreipelargus, .and hypeetus. It inhabita grores. 
It has all the faults of the rest, and none of their good 
qualities; for it is taken and pursued by ravens and ^er 
birds. It is a heavy bird, and!^ its mode of life is bad. It 
oairies about dead creatures; it ia always hungry, and 
screams and cries. 

8. There is another kind of eade called sea ea^le, which 
has a long and thick neck, curved wines, and a wide rump. 
It inhabits the sea and the coast. When they have seised 
their prey, and cannot carry it away, they are borne down 
into the sea. There is, again, another kind of eagle, called 
true ea^le. Thev say that these alone of all other birds are 
true, £r the otner kinds are mixed and crossed with each 
other, both eacles, hawks, and other smaller kinds. ^Diia 
is the larc^est of all the eagles, greater than the phene ; one 
and a half times as large as other eagles, and of a red odour : 
it is seldom seen, like tiiat called cymindia. 
' 4. The time for theactivity of the ea^le, and for its fli^t| 
is from dinner till the evening, for it sits aloft till the tune 
when the mariiet-plaoe begina to filL When eaglea srowcU, 
their beaks become more and more curved, so that at last they 
dieof famine.^ The story ffoes, that the eagle waa once a man, 
and sufiers diis as a punisnment for inhospitality to a gnest^ 
Any supenbundant food is put aside for toeir yonng in their 
nests, rar it is not easy for them to procure it every dar, and 
aometimea they have no place from whence to briiog ik 
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5. If thej find anyone attempting to take tbeir neat^tbej 
beat tbem ¥nth tbeir wings, ana tear tbem witb their daws. 
Thej do not make tbeir nests in plains, but in bigb places, 
especiallj in precipitous rocks, out never on tr^. Tbej 
rear their young till thej can fly, and then turn them out of 
their nests, and drive them to a great distance ; for one pair 
of eagles occupies a wide space of country, so that tiiey will 
sufler no others to live near them. 

6. Thev do not hunt their prey near tbeir nests, but at a 
considerable distance; and when they have bunted and 
taken anything, they lay it down and do not take it away at 
once, but carry it away when thev have tried its weight. 
They do not capture hares at once, but let them escape to 
the plain. They do not descend to the plain at once, but 
with lar^ though gradually decreasing circles. They 
do this in order that they may not be ensnared. They 
settle upon eminences, because they cannot rise easily from 
the ground. They fly aloft, that they may see the greater 
extent of country, lor this cause men say that the eagle 
is the only divine bird. 

' 7. AU birds with crooked claws avoid sitting upon rocks^ 
for ita hardness is iujurious to their claws. The eagle hunts 
fiiwns, hares, and other animals which it is able to conquer. 
It is a long-lived bird. This is plain from the long con- 
tinuance of their nests in the same place. 

8. In Scvthia there isa kind of bird as large asa bustard, 
which produces two jonug ones. It does not sit upon ita 
eggs, but hides them in the skin of a hare or fox. It watches 
them from a neighbouring tree all the while it is not en- 
pffed in hunting its prey. And if anyone approachea them. 
It ngfata and struKes with its wings, like the eagle. 

CRArm XXin. 

L Tn owl and nycticoraz, and the other birds which see 
impofectly bv daylight, procure their food by hunting in 
the idj^t. They do not this all the night, but in twibght 
and at early dawn. They hunt mice, and lisards, and 
beetks, and suck other small animals. 

2. Tlie bird called aspey produces many youn^ is of 
a good habit of body, diligent in search of food, and oentle ; 
aiul fbeds both its own young and those of the ea^ i £» 
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when the eagle turns out its jonng, the phene takes them 
up and feeds them ; for the eagle ejects them before the 
proper time, when thej still require feeding, and are unable 
to njr. The ea^le appears to eject its young from the nest 
from envy ; for it is an envious and hungry bird, and not quick 
in seizing its prey. It captures large creatures when it can* 
When its young haye grown, it envies them, for ihey are 
good for KK)d, and tears them with its claws. The young 
also fight in the nest for particular places, and for the food 
The parent then turns them out of the nest and strikes 
them. When they are turned out they begin to scream, 
and the phene comes and takes them up. The phene is 
dim-sighted, and its eyes are imperfect. 

8. The sea-eagle is very quick-sighted, and compels its 
young to gaze on the sun before they are feathered. If any 
one of them refuse, it is beaten and turned rotmd: and the 
one of them which first weeps when gazing on the sun is 
killed, the other is reared. It lives near the sea side, and ob- 
tains its food by pursuing marine birds, as it was before 
remarked. It pursues and takes them one at a time, watching 
them as they emerge from the sea. And if the burd, as it 
rises, sees the eagle watching it, it dives again from fear, in 
order that it may rise again in another place : but the eagle's 
quick sight enables him to pursue the bird till it is either 
suffocated, or taken on the win^ ; but it never attacks them 
in any numbers, for they drive it away by sprin)ding it with 
their wings. 

4. The petrels are taken with foam, for they devour it. 
They are tnerefore taken by sprinkling them. All the rest 
of its flesh is good ; the rump alone smells of seaweed, and 
they are fat. 

Chapteb XXIV. 

1. Thb buzzard is the strongest of the hawks; next to this 
the merlin. The circus is lees strong; the asterias and 
pha8sq>honus, and ptemis are different The wide-wmged 
nawks are called hypotriorches, others are called perd and 
spizi»; others are tneeleii and the phrynolochi; these Urdi 
live very easily, and fly near the ground. 
• 2. 8<nne persons say that Hnere are no less than ten kinds 
«f hawks; they differ from each other, for some of than 
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kill the pigeon as it perches on the ground, and carry it 
away, but do not toucn it in flight ; others attack it as it 
sits upon the trees, or in some such situation, but will not 
touch it when upon the pound or in flight ; other kinds of 
hawks will not strike toe bird when perchinff upon the 
ground or anywhere else^ but will endearour to attack it 
when in flight. 

8. They say that the pigeons can distinguish each of these 
kinds, so that if they see one of those which attack them in 
the air flying towards them, they remain sitting where 
they are, but if it is one of those which strike them on the 
ground, they do not remain still, but fly away. 

4. In the city of Thrace, formerly called Cedropolis^ 
men are assist^ by hawks in pursuing birds in the 
marshes. They strike the reeds and wood with sticks 
in order that tiie birds may fly up, and the hawks ap- 
pearing aboye pursue them, the oirds then &11 to the 
earth through fear, when the men strike them with their 
sticks and take them, and diride the nrey with the hawks, 
for they throw away some of the Dirds, and the hawks 
come and take them. 

5. On the Palus MoDotis, thej^ say that wolyes are 
accustomed to assist the fishermen in their calling, and if 
they do not giye them their share of the food, they destroy 
the nets that are laid to dry on the ground. This, then, is 
the nature of birds. 

CHJLPm XXY. 

]. MAsnrB animals also haye many artful wm of pro- 
curing their food, for the stories that are told of the batra- 
chus, which is called the fisher, are true, and so are those of 
the naroe. For the batrachus has appendages aboye its 
eyes, of the length of a hair, with a round extremity to 
each like a bait ; it buries itself in the sand or mud, and 
raises these appendages above the surface, and when the 
•mall fish strike them, it draws them down, till it brings 
the fish within reach of its mouth. 

2. The narce stupefies any fish it may wish to master, 
with the peculiar force which it has in its bod^, and then 
takes and firads upon them; it lies concealed in sand and 
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mud, and captures as thej swim over it any fisb that it can 
take and stupefy; of this circumstance many persons^ have 
been witnesses ; the try-on also hides itself, out not in the 
same manner ; the folWing is a proof of their mode of 
life, for they are often taken with the cestreuii yi their 
stomach, which is the swiftest of fishes, and they are the 
slowest ; and the batrachus, when nothin^^ is left on the 
hair-like appendages, is taken in an emaciated condition. 
The narce also has plainly caused stupefaction in men. 

8. The onus, batus, psetta, and rhine also burr themsehrea 
in the sand, and when they have hidden themseiTes, the ap- 
pendage which is in their mouth stands up, this the 
fishermen call their staff, and the small fish approach it 
as if it was the sea*weed, on which they usually lire. 
Wherever the anthias is found there are no obnoxious crea* 
tures ; when this sign is obserred, those who collect sponcet 
dire for them there, and call the anthias the sacred fisn ; 
this is only a coincidence, just as the pig and partridge 
are noTor found where there are snails, for they e.it thm 
aU. 

4. The marine-serpent, in colour and in the form of its 
body, resembles the conger, but it is darker, and more power- 
ful. If it is captured and allowed to escape, it buries itself 
in the sand, which it pierces with its snou^ for its snout 
is sharper than that of a serpent. The creature called 

• scolopendra when it has swallowed the hook turns itself 
inside out, till the hook is ejected, when it turns to its 
original form. The scolopendra, like that which inhabita 
the land, is attracted by tne smell of cooked meat; it does 
not bite with the mouth, but stings with the oontaot of 
the whole body, Uke the creatures cidled sea-nettles. 

5. The fish called alopex, when one of them hu swal- 
lowed the hook, assist Mch other in this matter, as the 
scolopendra also does, for they collect together round 
the Ime and bite it off; in some places, where the water ia 
swift and deep, they are taken with many hooks in them. 
The ami» also collect together when they see any dbmndoua 
creatuie near them, and the largest awim round them in 
a circle; when attacked, the;^ defend themael?es; they 
hate stronff teeth, and the lamia and other creaturea when 
attacking ttiem haye been teen to be repulsed inth wounda. 
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6. Among rirer fisb the male glanit is Tery careful of 
his young firy, but the female goes away as soon as she has 
deposited her ora, but the male continues to watch by the 
greater number of the ova, paying them no more attention 
than to drive away other fish, that tbey may not carry away 
tbe ova; he is thus employed for forty or fifty days, 
until the young firy are so far grown that they can es- 
cape from other fish ; the fishermen know when it is guarding 
its ova, for it drives away other fish, and as it jumps at them 
it makes a noise and a murmur. It remains with such af- 
fection beside its ova, that if they are deposited in deep 
water, and the fishermen attempt to bnng them into 
shallow water, the fish wiU not forsake them; but if 
young it is easily taken vnth a hook, from its habit of seizing 
upon any fish that may come in its way ; but if it is ex- 
perienced, and has swallowed a hook before, it does not 
leave its ova^ but with its hard teeth it will bite and destroy 
the hook. 

7. All creatures with fins, and stationary animals, inhabit 
either the places in which they were born, or similar lo- 
adities, for their peculiar food is found in such places. The 
carnivorous fish are the greatest wanderers ; all are carni- 
vorous with a few exceptions, as the cestreus, salpa, trigla, 
and chalcis. The mucous substance which the pholis emits 
forms around it, and resembles a chamber. Of the apo- 
dal testacea, the pecten is the most locomotive, for it flies 
by means of its own valvea; the purpura and its congeners 
advance very slowly. 

8. All the fish except the cobius leave the Pyrrhic Euripus 
during the winter on account of the cold, for the Euripus is 
colder than the sea, and return asain in the spring. Li the 
Euripus tiie scarus, the thrissa, afl the thorny fish, the gains, 
acanthia, carabus, poljpus, bolitiena, and some others are 
wanting, and ct those that are produced in the Euripus, the 
white oobius is not an inhabitant of the sea. Those fish 
which have ova are in the highest season in the spring, 
before they produce their ova ; those that are viviparous m 
the autumn, and besides these the cestreus, triffla, and their 
congeners. In the neighbourhood of Lesbos, both the ma- 
rine fish and those m the Euripus produce their ova in 
tha Siripus; they copulate in the ^autumn, and. deposit 
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tbeir 0T» in the spriDg. The males and females of the ae- 
lachea also mix togetheri innumben, in the autumn, for the 
purpose of copulation; but in the spring they separata 
until thej have produced their young; at the penod dT 
sexual intercourse, they are often taken united together. 

9. The sepia is the most cunning of the malaoa, and is 
the only one which uses its iok for the purpose of conceal* 
ment, when it is not alarmed. The polypus and teuthis 
emit their ink only when alarmed. Toese creatures never 
emit all tbeir ink, and as soon as it is emitted it is secreted 
again. But the sepia, as it has already been remarked, 
makes use of its ink for the purposes of concealment, and 
when it pretends to advance, it returns into its ink. With 
its long extended tentacula it not only pursues small fish, 
but frequently attacks the cestreus. The polypus is a foolish 
creature, for it will approach a man*s hand it brought near 
it. ' It is an economical animal, for it collects all its prey in 
the hole in which it dwells, and when the most useful part 
has been consumed, it ejects the shells, the coverings of 
the cancri, and conchylia, and the spines of the fish, it pur- 
sues any fish that may come in its way, changing its ooloor 
and imitating that of any neighbouring stone. It does the 
same thing when alarmed. 

10. Some persons say that the sepia has power to do the 
same thing, and that it can imitate the colour of the place 
it inhabits. Tbe rhine is the only fish endowed with the 
same power, for it can change its colours like the poly- 
pus. The polypus rarely lives for two years, for it is by 
nature subject to decay. This is a proof of it, that when 
pressed, this animal always emits something, until at last it 
consumes away. The females suffer so much from this in 
tiie period of parturition^ as to become foolish, and not perw 
ceive any agitation of the waves, so that they are euily 
taken by the hand of the diver; they become like nlucuSi 
and are not able to pursue their prev. 

11. The males become hard and shining. This appears to 
be a'proof that they do not survive a year, thi^ in the 
summer and autumn, after the production of the yenng, 
it is difficult to find a large polypna, tkouch laige 
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come 80 weak, thai tbej are deroured bjr small fish, and . 
are easily dragged out of their holes, though before they 
would haTe permitted nothing of the kind. Thejr also saj 
that the small and young ones will not endure this, and that 
they are stronger than the large ones. The sepia also only 
lires one year ; the polypus is the only one oi the malacia 
that eier yentures upon dry land, it adyances upon a rough 
surface, but ayoids smooth places. In other respects, it is 
a stront; animal, but its ueck, if pressed, becomes yery weak. 
12. This is the nature of the malacia. They say that 
.... form their rou^h shells round themselyes like a hard 
breastplate, which increases as they grow, and that they 
can l^ye these, *as if they were a hole or a habitation. 
The nautilus is a polypus peculiar both in its nature and its 
actions; for it sails upon the surface of the sea, rising 
up from the depths ot the waters. It is brought to the 
surface with its shell inyerted, in order that it may go out 
more eauily and navigate in an emnty shelL When it 
reaches the surface, it turns its shell oyer. There is a 
membrane extended between two of its tentacula similar 
to the web feet of birds, except that theirs is thick and that 
of the nautilus thin and like a spider's web. This it uses 
for a sail when the wind blows, and it extends two of its 
tentacula for rudders. If alarmed, it fills its shell and sinks 
in the sea. No one has made any accurate obseryation on the 
production and growth of the shell. It appears not to ori- 
ginate in sexual intercourse, but to be produced like that of 
other conchylia, nor is it dear whether it can liye when 
taken out of its shdL 

ChaptieXXVL 

1. Tui most laborious of all insects, if compared with the 
rest, are the tribes of ants and bees, with the hornets, wasps, 
and their other congeners. Some of the spiders are more 
neat, graceful, and skilful than others in their mode of life. 
Every one may see the diligence of the ant ; for it is on the 
surface, and tiiat they always travel in one direction, and 
make a store and treasure-house of food, for they work even 
in the night when there is a full moon. 

2. There are many kinds of spidenrs and phalangia. Of 
tiw phalangia that bite tiiers are two sorts. Tht one re- 
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sembles those called wolves. It is small, Tariegated, sbarp, 
and actire in jumping. It is called psylla. The othnr is 
Wger. Its colour is black, and its fore-legs are long. Its 
moToments are slow, and it can scarcely walk. It is not 
strong, nor capable oHumping. The other kinds, which the 
dealers in meaicine ofbr for sale, either do not bite at all, or 
▼ery slightly. 

8. There is another kind of those called wolres. One 
is small, and makes no web, and the larger sort makes a 
coarse inferior web upon the ground or in hedges. It always 
makes its web oyer chinks in the soil, and with the origin ot 
the web in the interior it keeps guard until something falls 
into the web and moTCs it, when it comes out. The ts- 
riegated kind makes a small inferior web among trees. 

4. There is another third kind, which is Tery skilful and 
graceful. It commences the process of weanne by extend- 
ing its web to the extremities on all sides, and then it draws 
a thread from the centre, and takes up the centre cor- 
rectly. Upon these threads it weares, as it were, the woof, 
and then weares them altogether. Its sleeping place and 
store-room are situated at a distance. In seeung its prey 
it watches in the middle of its web. When anything 
falls into tiie web and the centre is moved, the spider sur- 
rounds and encloses it in a web, until it is rendered power- 
less, and then takes it up and carries it to her store. If 
hungry, she sucks it, for this is their method of enjoyment ; 
and if not hungry, hastens back for the pursuit ot more 
pr^, and in the first place mends her broken web. 

5. If anything in tne meanwhile has fidlen into the web, 
she first goes to the centre, and from that point, as before, 
falls upon her victim. If anjroue destroys the web, she 
begins spinning again at the rising or settinc of the sun, for 
it IS at this time that her prey usually falls into the web. 
The female both makes the web and pursues the prey. The 
male only enjoys it with her. 

6. There are two kinds of graceful spiders that spin a 
tiuckmeb, one large and one small. The one with long legs 
ke^ watch suspended above ita web, that tiie creatures 
which fall into the web mar not be frightened when taken, 
and tiien it ftUsi^on them from above^lhr its siaenreventi 
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it from being easilr concealed. But tbe tmaller land con- 
ceals itaelf in a Bmafl auperior chamber of the web. 

7. Spiders hare the power of emitting their web as soon 
as thej are bom, not from within their bodies, as if it were 
an excrement, as Democritns says, but from the surface of 
their bodj, like the bark of a tree, or like the eiecied spines 
of some animals, as the porcupine. Thej will attack and 
surround with their web animals larger than themselves ; for 
th^ will attack small lizards, and beginning at the mouth, 
will emit the web until their mouth is covered, and then will 
approach and bite them. This is the nature of these animals. 

chaptib xxvn. 

1. Thbbz is a tribe of insects which has not jet received 
any name, although in form all the species resemble each 
other. This tribe includes those that form wax, as the bee 
and those which resemble it in shape. Of these there are 
nine sorts, six of which are gregarious, the bee, the king bee, 
the drone, which dwells amonc the bees, the annual wasp, 
the hornet, and tenthredo. These are solitary, the small 
siren, of a tawny colour, and another siren, which is large, 
black, and variegated. The third, which is larger than these, 
is called borobvlius. The ants nursue no prey, but only col- 
lect that which is already founa. The spiders do not make 
anything, nor lay up a store, but only hunt down their prey. 

2. Of the rest of the nine kinds already mentioned we 
will treat hereafter. The bees do not hunt for prey, but 
ther both produce and lay up stores. The honey is their 
fooa. This is plainly shovm when the honey dealers attempt 
to take the combs. When they are Aimisated and suffer- 
ing from the effects of the smoke, they oevour the honey 
greedily, which they are not observed to do at other times ; 
but they spare it and store it up for food. Ther have also 
another Bind of food, which is called cerinthus (bee bread), 
which is of an inferior quality, and sweet like figs. They 
cany this upon their le^ as they do the wax. 

8. There ui great vanety in toeir diligence and mode of 
Kfe. For when a dean hive ia given them, they build their 
combs, bringing the drops from flowers and trees, such as 
the wiUoWy the elm, and other glutinous trees. With this 
jdiD ihflj smear ibe floor of their hire, for fear of other area- 
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lures. Tho honoj daalera calls this substance commosis, 
and they build up the entrance of their hire if it is too wide. ' 
They first build cells for their own habitation, then those for 
the Kings and the drones. They always build cells for them- 
selves, and roval cells when there are man^ young ; but they 
only build cells for the drones when there is plen^ of honey. 

4. They make the royal cells near their own. These aro 
small. Those for the drones are placed next These are of 
a smaller size than those of the bees. They commence the 
formation of their combs from the top of the hites, and carry 
them down until seteral reach the floor of the hite. The ceUs, 
whether for the honey or the grubsi are constructed with two 
mouths; for there are two cells built on each base, like a double 
cup, one on the inside, the other on the outside. The cells at 
the beginning of the comb, near the hites, are joined toge* 
ther for as much as two or three rows in a circle, and are 
short, and contain no honey. The cells which are formed 
with the greatest quantity of wax contain the most honey. 
. 5. They spread the substance called mitys at the en* 
trance of their hiyes, near the opening. This material is 
black, as if it was the purification of the wax, and of a 
harsh smelL It is considered a remedy for omtusions 
and suppurations. Next to this the pissocerus is smeared 
over the floor of the hiye. This substance is less useful 
than ^ mitys in the healing art. Some persons say that 
the drones build cells for themseWes, dividing both tbie hive 
and the wax with the bees ; but they make no honey, but both 
themselves and their young are supported by that of the bees. 
.The drones generally remain in the hives ; and if they fly oat 
tbey rise in the air with a great noise, wheeling about as if 
tbey were exercising ; and when ther have done this tbqr 
return to the hive and feast themselves on the honer. 

6. The king bees never leave the hives, either for iood or 
4Uiy other purpose, except with the wlude swarm ; and they 
•ay that, it a swarm wanders to a distance, they will retraoa 
tlieir steps and return until they find the king by his neeii- 
liar scent They say also that^ when the king is nnabie to 
fly, he is carried by the swarm; and if be perishes, the whole 
•swarm dies with him. And if they continue fbr a time 
.to fbrm cellSf they place no hooey in them, and then thej 
alsoperisb. « 
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. 7. Tbe bees collect the wax hj dimbing actiyelj on the 
flowers with their fore feet. They cleanse these upon the 
middle pair of legs, and their middle legs again on the 
curred part of their hind legs, and thus loaded they flr 
away. They are evidently heavilv loaded. During each 
flight the bee does not settle upon flowers of different kinds, 
but as it were from yiolet to violet, and touches no other 
species till it returns to the hive. I%ere they are unloaded, 
and two or three bees follow every one on its return to the 
hive. It is not easy to see what is taken, nor has their 
manner of working it been ever observed Their manner of 
collecting wax upon the olive trees has been the subject of 
observation; for the thickness of the leaves makes them 
remain a long while in this tree. 

' 8. After having done this they produce their young. 
There is nothing to prevent there being grubs, and noney, 
and drones in the same comb. As long as the king bee is 
aHve, they sav that the drones are prc^uced in a separate 
place; but when he is dead they are produced by the bees 
m their own cells, and such drones are more passionate : for 
this cause they are called stingers, not that they have any 
sting, but that they would sting, if they had the power to 
do so. The drone cells are larger. Sometimes the drone 
cells are placed by themselves, but are generally combined 
with those of bees, for which reason they cut them offl 

9. There are several kinds of bees, as has been already 
observed : two kinds of kings, the better sort of which is 
red, and the other sort is black and variegated, and in size 
double that of a good bee. The best kind is small, round, 
and variegated ; the other is long, like the wild bee. There 
is another called phor (the thief) ; it is black, and has a 
broad abdomen. The drone is another sort : it is the largest 
of them all, has no sting, and is stupid. The bees that are 
produced from those that inhabit cultivated places are dif- 
ferent from the natives of mountainous countries, for those 
produced from wood bees are more hairy, smaller, less, more 
diligent, and more violent. The best bees elaborate a smooth 
eomb, with a polished surface. The comb also is of one 
form, as if entirely adapted for honey, or for grubs, or 
drones ; and if it happens that all these are produced in the 
I oomb^ each form will be elaborated in order. 
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10. The long bees make their combs uneven, and ttie 
covering swollen, like that of the wild bee. Their offspring, 
also, and the rest of their productions, are not arranged in 
any order, but according to chance. Amon^ them there 
are many bad kings, and many drones, and thieves, as thej 
are called ; but little or no honey. Tlie bees sit upon the 
combs, in order to bring them to maturitv. If this is not 
done, thej say that the cells perish and become filled wiUi 
a web ; but if afterwards they are able to continue sitting, 
something like an abortion is produced : if they cannot sit, 
the whole perishes. ^laggots are formed in those cells that 
perish, which acquire wings and fly away. If a comb falls 
down, the bees set it up, and put props beneath it» in order 
that they may be able to pass underneath ; for if they have no 
path by whicn to approach the place where they sit, the cells 
oecome covered with a web. 

11. The thieves and the drones do not work, but only in* t 
jure the other bees, and when taken they are killed by the 
useful bees. Many of their rulers are also frequently killed, 
and especially the bad ones, in order that the swarm may 
not be dispersed by their numbers. They are the more dis- 
posed to kill them when the swarm is not fruitful, and no 
costs are formed. At such times they destroy the royal 
cells, if any have been prepared, for they are the leaders ol 
the swarm. They destroy also those of the drones, if honey 
is scarce, or the swarm is short of honey. They fight boldly 
for their honey with those that would take it from them, 
and drive out any drones that may be in the hive» and are 
often seen sitting upon the hives. { 

12. The small b^ fight eagerly^ with the long kind, and ! 
endeavour to drive them from their hives: and S thejr pre- 
vail, it seems to be a sign of a very strong swarm ; but if^the 
others conquer, when left alone, they are idle, and do nothing 
that comes to good, but perish in the course of the autumn. 
Whenever the useful bees kill an^ of them, they endeavour 
to do so outside of the hive; and if any of them die in the 
bivei; they carry them out Those which are called thieves 
injure their own combs, and if they can do it in secret^ 
they will enter those of other bees, but if discoversd ther 
are killed. It is, however, difficult to enter un u eree if ^ 
for there are guaids pkced ateachentranoo; andif onsi 
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triTes to enter unnoticed, he is unable to fly from repletion, 
and is rolled out before the whole swarm ; so that it is diffi- 
cult to escape. 

18. The kings themselyes are never seen out of the hiyes, 
except with a young swarm, and in joung swarms all the 
rest appear to be collected round him. When a swarm 
is about to separate, a peculiar and singular noise is made 
for some days, and for two or three days beforehand a few 
bees are seen flying round the hive ; and if the kins; is 
among them he is not seen, for it is not easy to see him. And 
when they are collected, all the rest fly away and separate 
themseWes with their respective kings : and if a few oi them 
happen to be near at hand, they join themselves with one of 
the numerous swarms. And if the king that they have left 
foUows them, they kill him. This is the manner of their 
leaving the hive, and of swarming. 

' 14. They all have their proper work to perform. Some 
bring flowers, others water, and others polisn and erect thd 
cells. Water is brought when they are rearing their young. 
None of them ever settle upon flesh, nor will they eat any* 
thing seasoned. They have no particular time for com- 
mencing work, but when thejr are properly supplied, and 
in good health, they are particularly diligent during the 
summer. When the day is fine they work without ceasing, 
and as soon as the young bees are three days old, they set 
to work, if properly fed. And when the swarm settles 
some depart for food, and aflerwards return. In healthy 
vwarms the progeny of the bees only cease from reproduction' 
for about forty days after the winter solstice. As soon as 
the young be^ are crown, they offer them food, and smear 
the ceUs with it, and as soon as they are strong enough, the 
young bees rupture the covering of the cell, and so escape. 

15. The good kinds of bees destroy any creatures that are 
produced in their hives and destroy the combs ; but the other 
Kinds firom their inferiority overlook the destruction of their 
work. When the dealers in honey take the combs, they 
leave the bees some food for the winter. If sufficient is left| 
the swarm is preserved; but if not, they either die in the 
winter, or, if the weather continues fine, desert the hive. 

' * Thb ihoiild prohMj be resd ** the bees on^ eeaae from their work ' 
HT tatij dejs daring the winter eoletioe.'* < 
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They eat honey both in summer and in winter. Thej i^ 
lay up another kind of food, which it as hard as wax, which 
some persons call sandaracbe. 

16. Wasps are Toiy injurious to them, and so is the bird 
called titmouse, and the swallow, and merops. The frogs 
also in marshes destroy them when thej come for water, for 
which* reason bee-fanciers destroj the frogs in those marshea j 

where the bees come for water. They also destroy wasps* ^ 

jiests, and the nest of the swallow and merops, if near tne 
swarms of bees. They avoid no animal, except those of \ 

their own kind. They fi^ht among themselyes, and with j 

the wasps. When at a distance from their hires they will * 

neither injure each other, nor any other creature ; but when \ 

near at home they will destroy everything that they can { 

conquer. 

it. When they have stung anything they perish, for th^ 
cannot withdraw their sting from the wound without tear- 
ing their own entrails ; but they are frequently saved, if the 
person stung will take care to press toe sting from the 
wound : but when its sting is lost, the bee must perish. 
Tbcy will kill even large animals with their stings, and a 
horse has been known to perish, if attacked by bees. The 
rulers are the least cruel and stinging. 

18. If any bees die in the hive, they carry them out ; and 
in other respects the bee is a very clean creature. For this 
reason they also eject their excrement when in flight, for 
the smell is bad. It has been already observed that they 
dislike bad smells and the scent of unguents, and that they 
sting persons who use such thin^. They also die from i 
other causes, as when the rulers m the hive are in great 
numbers, and each leads out a portion of the swarm, nio 
toad also destroys bees, for it blows into the entrance of 
the hive, and watches for and destroys them as they fly out. 
The bees cannot inflict any injury upon it^ but their keepen 
destroy it. 

19. Some bee-keepers say that the kind of bee whidi 
makes an inferior and rough comb is the young of the otheiii 
and that it is the result of imperfect skiU. Thej are younff 
when a year old; young bees do not stm|[ so sevisnly as old 
bees; for this reason the swarms are earned to the u>iariea» 
for they are those of young beea.. When hoMj m shori 
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j they eject the drones, and pnt figs and other sweet things near 

I them. The elder bees work in the hives, and become hairy 

I from remaining within. The younger ones go out in the fields, 

and are smoother: and they kill the drones when they have no 

I ' longer any room for them, for they are nlaced in a recess of 

the hive. When a swarm has been weak, strange bees have 

been known to como and fight with them, and take away their 

honey ; and when the bee-keeper killed them the others came 

I out and defended themselves, and would not injure the man. 

20. Other diseases, and especially one called clerus, fre- 
quently attack strong swarms. In this disease small worms 
are produced on the floor of the hive, and as these increase, 
the whole swarm is held, as it were, in a spider's web, and 

: ' the combs decay. There is another disease, which is like » 

wildness in the bees, and causes a strong smell in the hives. 

The bees should be fed on thyme, the white sort is better than 

^1 the red. In close weather they should have * cool place, 

.] and a warm one in the winter. They suffer the most wh^ 

they work with materials affected with the rust. 

21. When the wind is high, they carry a stone with them 
for a balance. If a river is at hand they never drink any- 
where else, first of all laying down their weight. If no 
river is near, they drink in some other place, and then 

^ Tomit up their honey, and again set to work. There are 

two seasons for making honey, the spring and autumn. 
That formed in the spring is sweeter, whiter, and, on 
the whole, better than that formed in autumn. The 
best honey is made from the new wax and young fiowers. 
The red honejr is inferior, on account of the wax ; for, like 
wine, it is injured by the vessel which contains it; this 
honey therefore should be dried up. When the thyme is 

^ _ in flower, and the comb is full of honey, it does not become 

inspissated. The gold-coloured honey is also good. The 
, white hon^ is not formed of nure thyme, but is good for the 

eyes, and for wounds. Weak honey always floats on the sur- 
face, and ought to be separated, llie pure honey is beneath. 

22. When the woods are in flower the bees form wax ; at 
this season, therefore, the wax ought to be taken from the 
hive^ for they immediately make more. These are the plants 
from which they ooUect it, atractvUis, melilot, aspnodcl, 
njrtle, phleos, agnui, broom. Wnen they can procure 
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thyme, thej mix water with it before thej smear the celhu 
All the bees emit their excrements either on the wine, as it 
has been said before, or into a single cell. The small bees, 
it has been already remarked, are more industrious than ih& 
larffe ones, so that their wings become worn at the ed^es, 
ana their colour black and bumt^ but the bright and shiny 
bees are idle, like women. 

28. Bees also appear to hare pleasure in noises, so that 
they say that they collect them into their hires by striking 
earthen ressels and making noises. But it is very doubtfu 
whether ther hear or not, and if they hear, whether they 
collect together from pleasure or from fear. The bees drite 
out all that are idle or wasteful. They divide the work, as 
it has been already said ; some work at the hone^, others at 
the ffrubs, and others at the bee bread ; some, again, form the 
comb, others carry water to the cells, and mix it with the 
honey, while others go to work. Early in the morning they 
are silent, until one bee arouses them by huramine two or 
three times, when they all fly to their work ; when they 
return again there is some disturbance at first, which gradu* 
ally becomes less, until one of them flies round with » 
humming noise, as if warning them to sleep, when on * 
sudden they all become silent. 

24. It is a sign that the swarm is strong when there ii 
much noise and movement, as they leave and return to the 
hive, for they are then busy with the grubs. They are most 
hungry when they begin to work after winter. They are 
more idle if the person who takes the honey leaves mucn be- 
hind, but it is necessary that a ouantity should be left pro- 
portionable to the strength of tne swarm, for the^ work less 
actively if too little is left ; thev become more idle if the 
hive is large, for they despair of their labour. The hive is 
deprived of a measure or a measure and a half of honey; if 
it IS strong, two or two measures and a half. Some few will 
afford three measures. 

25. Sheep and wasps, as it was said above, are hostQe to 
bees. The oee fanciers, therefore, catch the vrt^ps in pans, in 
which they place pieces of flesh ; when manv nave fSulen in, 
they put on alid and put tiiem in the be. It is go^ 
for tbe bees to have a few drones amonff them, for it makes 
•them more industrious. Bees discern tne approach of cold 
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weather and of rain ; this is pfain, for they will not leare 
the hite, but even if the daj iafine are occupied in the hive. 
Bj this the bee keepers know that they expect severe 
weather. 

26. When they are suspjended upon each other in the hive, 
it is a sign that tne swarm is about to leave ; and when the bee 
keepers see this, they sprinkle them with sweet wine. They 
usually plant about the hive the achras, beans, poa medica, 
Syria, ochrus, myrtle, poppy, herypllus, almond. Some 
bee keepers recognise their own bees in the fields by sprink- 
ling them with flour. When the spring is late or dry, and 
when rust is about, the bees are less diligent about their 
young. This, then, is the nature of beesr 

Chaptib XXVIII. 

1. Thxbb are two kinds of wasps, of which the wild sort are 
rare ; they are found in mountains, and do not build their 
nest in the ground, but on oak trees ; in form they are larger, 
longer, and darker than the other sort ; they are varie^ted, 
all of them have stings, and are strong, and their stmg is 
more painful than that of the other sorts, for their sting is 
larger in proportion to their size. These live for two 
years, and m winter are observed to fly out of trees, when 
they are cut down ; during winter they live in holes. Tbeir 
place of concealment is in trees ; some of them are mother 
wasps, and some workers, as in those which are more do- 
mestic ; the nature of the workers and the mother waspa 
will be explained when we come to speak of the more 
domestic kiud. 

. 2. For there are two kinds of the domestic wasns, 
the rulers, which they call mother wasps, and toe 
workers; the rulers are larger and more eentle, and the 
'workers do not survive the year, but all of them die, on the 
anival of winter. This is plain, for at the berinning of 
winter the workers become stupid, and about tbe solstice 
are seen no more ; but the rulers, which are called mother 
wasps, are seen during the whole of the winter, and bury 
.themselves in the earth; for in ploughing and digging 
during the winter, the mother wasps have Men frequently 
observed, but no one has ever seen a worker. 
8. The following is the manner of their reprodnctioftt 
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when the rulers hare found a place properly situated, at 
the beginning of summer, they iorm their combs and build 
the wasps nests, as they are called ; these are small, with four 
holes, or thereabouts ; in these working wasps are produced, 
and not mother wasps. When these are grown, tliej after- 
wards build larger nests, and again larger still, as the 
swarm increases, so at the end of autumn the nests are rery 
numerous and lai|;e, and in these the mother wasps no 
longer produce workers but mothers. These larcer maggots 
are produced on the top of the upper part of the nest, in 
four or rather more aqjoining cells, Terr like those of the 
rulers in their combs. When the working was[)s are pro- 
duced in the combs, the rulers no longer labour, but the 
workers bring them food ; this is evident, from the rulen 
never fl jing away from the workers, but remaining quietly 
within. 

4. Whether the rulers of the previous year, when they 
have produced new rulers, die at the same time as the young 
wasps, or whether they survive a longer period, no one has 
-ever observed, nor has anvone ever observed the old age of 
the mother wasps, or of the wild wasps, or any other of their 
affections. The mother wasp is broad and heavjr, and thicker, 
and larger than the working wasp, and her weight prevents 
her from being very active m flight, neither can slie fly far, 
but always sits in the wasps' nests, and fiuhions andamnges 
the internal parts. 

6. There are generally mother wasps in the nests, but 
there is some doubt whether they have stings or not $ they 
seem, however, like the rulers among the bees, to have 
stings, though they never put them oat nor sting; some 
wasps, like the drones, are without stints, others have a sting. 
Those that are without stings are smaller, and not so uiery, 
neither do they defend themselves; those which are far* 
nished with a sting are larger, md strong ; some odl these 
the mslcM, and those which have no stilog the females. To- 
wards winter many of those that have stings tppear to lose 
them, though we have tievet met with eye-witnesses of this 
eireumstanoe. 

6. Wasps are more abundant in dry seasons and rough 
places ; they are produced beneath the earth, they oMke their 
wimhs of eoUected materials an4 of earth, eac» spriagiBg 
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from one origin, u if from a root. They procare their food 
from some flowera and fruits, but generallj, tboj are car- 
nivorous. Some persons have observed them in the act of 
sexual intercourse, but whether one or both had stings or 
not, was not seen. Some wild wasps slso have been seen in 
the act of intercourse, one of them had a sting, whether the 
other had was not observed. Their offspring does not seem 
to be produced from this intercourse, out is always larger 
than the offspring of the wasp should be. 

7. If a person Ukes hold of the legs of a wasp, and per- 
mits it to Duzs with its wings, those that have no stings will 
fl J towards him, which those with stings will, not do, and 
some persons consider this to be a sign that the one are males, 
the other femsles. Some are taken in caverns during the 
winter with stings, and others without them. Some of them 
make small nests and few in number ; others make many 
large nests. Many of those caUe4 mother wasps are taken 
at the turn of the season in the neighbourhood of elms, for 
they coUect the sticky and fflutinous matter. There are a 
great many mother wasps, when wasps have been abundant 
during thto previous year, and the weather rainy. They are 
captured in the neiffhbourhood of precipitous places and 
stnight fissures in the earth, and all appear to nave stingsJ 
This, then, is the nature of wasps. 

Chafteb XXIX. 
1. Thx wild bees do not live by gathering honey from flowers 
like the bees, but are entirely carnivorous, for which reason 
they frequent the neichbournood of dung ; for they pursue 
large flies, and when tiie^ have taken them they tear off the 
heM and flv away, carrying the rest of the body with them. 
They will also eat sweet fruit. This, then, is the nature of 
their food. They have rulers, like the bees and wasps ; and 
in proportion to the siie of the wild bee these nuers are 
larger than those of the bees and wasps. Their rolers also 
keep in the nest, like those of the wasps. 

2. The wild bees make their nest unmr the son, which they 
remove like the ants. They never swarm Ifte bees, neither 
do wasps; but the young ones always remain with them, and 
as the nest increases thqr carry out the heap of earth. The 
Bests become large; and from a flourishiBg nest three or 
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four bftBkett of comb lutTe been taken. Thej do not laj up 
any food Uke beee, but conceal themBeWei during the winter. 
The greater number of them die, but it it not anown whe> 
ther all' of them perish. There in nerer more than one ruler 
in tike nest as in the swarm of bees, or th^ would diride 
the nest. 

8. When some of the wild bees wander finom the nest, thej 
turn aside to some material and form another nest, such as 
are often seen on the surface of the soil, and in this thej 
work themselves out a ruler ; and when he is grown he goes 
out and leads them with him to take possession of a nest, in 
which they may dwelL No one has ever made anj obserra- 
tion on the mode of sexual intercourse in the wild l>ee, nor on 
the origin of their offspring. Among bees the drones and 
kings have no stings, and some of the wasps also are without 
stii^ as it has been remarked already ; but all the wild bees 
appear to have stings, but more accurate inquiry should be 
instituted as to the rulers, whether they have stmgs or not. 

CnAPTEE XXX. 

Thi humble bees produce their young under stones on the 
surface of the ground in two or a few more cells. The com« 
mencement of a kind of inferior honey la found in them. The 
tenthredo is like the wild bee, but it is variegated, and as 
broad as the bee. It is a dainty creature, and tiie only 
one which resorts to kitchens, and enjoys fish and such likjs 
things. It deposits its young under the earth like the 
wasps. It is a very productive creature, and its nest is 
much lai^ and longer than that of the wasp. This is the 
nature of the work and economy of bees, wasps, and their 
•congeners. 

Chaptxb XXXL 

1. It has been already observed that we can distinguish a 
difference in the dispositions of animals, especially in the 
courage and cowardice, and then in tiieir mildness and fieroe* 
ness, even in wild unimals. The lion in his manner of feed- 
ing is jery cruel ; but when he is not hungry, and is full fed» 
his disposition is centle. He is not either jealous or suspi- 
cious. He is fond oi playing with and affectionate towards 
those animals which have hwk brought up witii him, and t» 
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which he has become ftocustomecL When hunted, he has 
nerer been seen to retreat or be alarmed; and if compelled 
to yield to the numbers of his hunters, he retreats slowly 
and leisurely, and turns himself round at short inter- 
Tals. If overtaken in a thicket, he flies rapidly till he 
reaches the open plain, and then again he withoraws slowly. 
If compelled by numbers to retreat openly on the plain 
ground, he runs at full stretch, and does not leap. His 
manner of running is continuous, like that of a dog at full 
stretch. TVThen pursuing his prey, he throws himsdf upou 
it when he comes within reach. 

2. It is, however, true, as they say, that the lion is afraid 
of the fire, as Homer also writes, "The burning faggots 
which he fears when urged against him ;" and that he ob- 
serves tiie person who strikes him and attacks him ; and if 
a person aims a blow at him without hitting him, the lion, if 
he can rush upon and seize him, does not do him any injury, 
nor tear him with his daws, but shakes and frightens him, 
and then leaves him. They are more dispos^ to enter 
towns and attack mankind wnen they grow old ; for old age 
tenders them unable to hunt, from the disease which attacks 
their teeth. They live many years ; and a lame lion has 
been captured which had man^ of its teeth broken, which 
some persons considered as a sign that it had lived many 
years. For this could not have happened except by the 
lapse of time. 

8. There are two kinds of lions. One of these has a round 
body and more curly hair, and is a more cowardly animal. 
The other is of a longer form, has straight hair, and is more 
courageous. Sometimes, when retreating, they stretch out 
their tails like dogs ; and a lion has been at times observed^, 
when about to attack a hog, to retreat when that animal 
erected its bristles. The lion is weak if struck in the belly, 
but will bear many blows on other parts of the body, and 
its head is very strons. If they oite or tear anything, 
a large quantity of yellow serum flows from the wound, 
whidi can never be stopped hj banda^ or sponges. The 
mode of healing is the same as in the bite of a dog. 

4. The jadcsl is an animal attached to roankina. It does 
not injure men, nor is it much afimid of them, but it will 
flght witii the do^ and the lion« They are not, therefore^ 
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found in the same locality. The small jackal ia the beat 
Some persona saj that there are two, others that there aro 
three sorts ; but, like some fish, birds, and quadrupeds, the 
jackal changes at difierent seasons, and has a different coloBr 
m summer and in winter* In summer it is smooth; in win- 
ter, rough. 

Chapteb XXXTT. 

1. Thb bonassus is found in Peonia, in Mount MessapiuS| 
which forms the boundary between Peonia and Media. 
The P»onians call it monajpus. It is as large as a bull, and 
more heayilr built ; for it la not a long animal, and its skin, 
when stretched out, will oorer a couch for seven persons to 
recline upon. In form it resembles a bull, but it haa a 
mane as uur as the point of the shoulder like the horse, but 
its hair is softer than that of the horse, and shorter. The 
colour of its hair is red. The hair is deep and thick as &r 
down as the eyes, and in colour between ash-coloured and 
red, not like that of roan horses, but darker. Its hair below 
is like wool. They are never either very black or very red. 

2. Their voice is like that of the ox. Their horns are 
crooked and bent together, of no use for defence, a span long 
or a little more, so thick that each of them would hold half 
a measure or a little more. The black part of their horn is j 

good and smooth. The fore lock is so placed between the 
eyes that the creature can look sideways better than for* 
wards. Like the ox, it has no upper teeth in firont, neither 
have any homed animals. Its legs are rough and its hwA t 

cloven. Its tail is small in proportion to its size, like that rf ^ 

the ox, and it tears up the ground and digs witii its hoof ] 

like the bull. The skin upon its sides is strong. Its flodi | 

is excellent food, and for this it is hunted. | 

8. When wounded it retreats, and stays when it can ^ro- ' 

oeed no ftrther. It defends itself by kickins; and ejecting ] 

its dung, which it can do to the distance of four iathoma ] 

from itsel£ It uses this means of defence easilr and fre* \ 

ouently. Its duujg is sa caustic as to bum the nair from j 

cogs. The dung is only caustic when the creatare is dia- 
tumed and alarmed. It is not so when undisturbed. TUb 
is the form and nature of thia creature. At the seaaon of 
parturitioQ they collect ti^gether in numbers in the moun- 

T 
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tmins, ttnd make a circle of tbeir dung round the place, as it 
were a fortification, for this animal ejects a large quantity 
of this excrement. ' 

Chaptxb TYXTTT. 

Of all wild animals the elephant is the most tame and 
^ntle; for many of them are capable of instruction and 
intelligence, and they have been taught to worship the king. 
It is a Tory sensitive creature, and abounding in intellect. 
The male never again touches a female that he has once 
impregnated. Some persons say that the elephant will live 
for two hundred years, others an hundred and twenty, and 
the female lives nearly as Ions; as the male. They arrive at 
perfection when sixty years old. They bear winter and cold 
weather very badly. It is an animal that lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers, though not in them. It can also walk 
through rivers, and will advance as long as it can keep its 
prolxMcis above the sur&ce; for it blows and breathes 
through diis orean, but it cannot swim on account of the 
weight of its body. 

Chaptkb XXXIV. 

Cakzls refuse to have sexual intercourse with their dams, 
even when forced; for once a camel driver, who was in 
want of a male camel, veiled the dam and introduced her 
young to her. When the covering fell off in the act of 
copumtion, he finished what he was about, and soon after- 
wards bit the camel driver to death. It is said also that the 
king <rf Scythia had an excellent mare, which always pro- 
duced cood colts. He wished to have acoH out of the mare 
b^ the best of these horses, and introduced him for copula- 
tion, but be would not do it When she vras coverea up, 
however, he performed the act unwittingly. As soon as the 
form of the mare was shown after copu&tion« and the horse 
saw what was done, he ran away and threw himself down a 
predpiee. 

ciiApnB xxxy. 

1. Ahoko marine animals there are many instances re- 
ported of the mild, gentle disposition of the dolphin, and of 
itsloreof itschildren, and its affection, in the neighbonriux)d 
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of Tarentum, Garia, and other places. It it said that wbea 
a dolphin was captured and wounded on the coast of Cana» 
so great a number came up to the harbour, that the flsbiaineii 
let him go, when they all went away together. And one 
large dolphin, it is said, always follows the young <mes, to 
take care of them ; and sometimes a herd of large and small 
dolphins has been seen, together, and two of these haring left 
appeared soon after, supporting and carrying on their bade 
a small dead dolphin, tnat was ready to sink, as if in pity 
for it, that it might not be devouied by any other wild 
creature. 

2. Some incredible things are also told of their swiftnees, 
for it appears to be the swiftest of aU animals, whether 
marine or terrestrial They will leap oyer the sails of large 
ships. This is especiaQy the case when they pursue a fish 
for the sake of food ; for their huneer will make them pur- 
sue their prey into the depths of the sea, if it retreats to 
the bottom. And when they hare to return firom a great 
depth, they hold their breath, as if they were reckoning 
the distance, and then they gather themselyes up, ana 
dart forward like an arrow, £sirous of shortening their 
distance from a breathing-place. And if they meet with 
a ship they will throw themselyes OTcr its saus. Dirers 
also do the same thins when they hare sunk themselyes 
into deep water, for tiier also Bpiher up their strength 
in order to rise to the surfaco. The males and females fiye 
in pairs with each other. There is some doubt as to the 
reason why they cast themselves on the land, for they 
say that sometimes they appear to do this without any 
cause. 

Chaptsb XXJLVL 

1. As the actions of all animals agree with their diipositicms, 
so also their dispositions will dumge with their actions, and 
some of their puts also. This takes place arnoo^ birds; for 
hens, when they hare conquered the cock, desire to copn- 
la4» with others, and their crest and rump beoome derated, 
so that it is difficult to say whether thcrf are hens or not 
In some, also, small spurs are found ; ana some males, after 
the death of the female, have been seen to take the same care 
of the young as the female would hate done^ leading then 
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about and feeding them, and neither crowing, nor desiring 
sexual intercourse. And some male birds have been seen to 
be so efieminate from their birth, that they neither crowed^ 
nor desired sexual intercourse, and would submit themseWes 
to any males that desired them. 

8. Many birds at particular seasons chance both their 
colour and thoir Toice, as the blackbird, wnich becomes 
russet instead of black, and assumes another Toice, for it 
sings in the summer time, but in winter it chatters and 
screams Tiolently. The thrush also alters its colour, for in 
winter it is grejy and in summer is Tariegated on the neck ; 
but its Toice does not alter. The nightingale sings unceas- 
ingly for fiftem days and nights, when the mountains 
b^me thick with kaTcs. As the summer adrances it 
utters another Toioe, not quick andTaried, but simple; its 
colour also is altered, and in Italy it is called by another 
name at this season of the year. It only shews itself for a 
short time, for it lies concealed. 

8. The erithacus, and the bird called phoenicurus, are 
chanced one into the other. The erithacus is a winter bird, 
the phcanicurus a summer bird ; they differ in nothing but 
the colour. The sycalis and mekncoryphus are the same, for 
these also are interchanged. The sycalis is found in the 
autumn, and the melancoryphus immediately after the end 
of the autumn. They also differ from each other in nothing 
but their colour and Toice, and to proTO that it is the same 
bird, each kind has been seen immediately after the change 
took place; and when the change was not quite complete, 
there was nothing characteristic of either form. Kor is it 
absurd to su[moee that these birds change their Toioes or 
their colours, lor tiie dore utters no sound in the wintcnr, 
unless it may be on a fine day in a serere winter, when it 
will utter its sound to the astonishment of those that know 
its habits ; and as soon as soring commences, it begins to 
utter its Toice : and, on the whole, birds make the greatest 
number and Tarietr i^Toioes at the season of coition. 

4. Theeuckoo also changes its colour, and its Toiee is not 
distinct, when it is about to leave us. It goes away about 
the time when the dog-star rises, it haying been with us 
from the commencement of spring to that time. The 
q»M U fith e^ as it is called, disappears when Birius rises, and 
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comes again when it sets, for tometimes it retreats befinro 
the cold, and sometimes before the heat. The hoopoe also 
changes its colour and its forms, as .Sschjlus writes. ** He 
had Tariegated this hoopoe^ the witness of its own erih, and 
has displayed the bold bird that dwells in the rode in 
all armour. In tiie early spring it shakes the feathers 
of the white hawk ; for it nas two formsy that of the 
young bird and of itself from one origin. And when tlie 
young com of the hanrest begins to grow, it is clothed in 
spotted feathers; and it always hates this place of Pal- 
lenCy and inhabits deserted forests and mountains. ** 

6. Some birds dust themselres, and others bathe. Some 
neitiier dust nor bathe. Those that do not fly, but live <m 
the ground, dust themselves, as the domestic fowl, partridge^ 
grouse, lark, and pheasant. Those birds which hare 
straight daws, and live near riTcrs, marshes, and the sea» 
bathe themsdves. Some, like the pigeon and sparrow, both 
dust and bathe. Most of those with crooked daws do nei- 
ther the one nor the other. This is their nature in these 
matters. The act of breaking wind backwards is peculiar 
to some birds, as the turtle. Such birds make a strong 
motion with their rumps when they utter tiieir Toice. 

chaptsb xxxm. 

1. AmifALS not only change their forms and dispositions at 
particular ages and seasons, but also when castrated. All 
animals that haye testides may be castrated. Birds and 
oviparous quadrupeds hsTO internal testides near their loins. 
In yiyiparous animals with feet, ther are generally external, 
though sometimes internal ; in all tney are situated at the 
extremity of the abdomen. Birds are castrated near the 
rump, the part with which they touch the female in copn- 
lation, for ii they are burnt in that part two or three times 
with irons after tiiey are full grown, the comb turns TeUow, 
and they cease to crow, and no longer desire sexual inter- 
course.^ Ifthey are not fiill grown, tiiese parts neferxeadi 
perfection. 

2. The same is the case with the human subject^ bt it m 
boy is castrated, the hair that is produced after birth nofer 
appws, nor does his Toice change, but continues sharp; 
but if a fiill grown man is castrated, all the hair prodnoed 
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M after birth falls off except ibat on the pubes, ihia becomes 

jl weaker, but still remains. JPhe bair pr(Kluced at birth does 

!. not fall off, for the eunuch never becomes bald. The Toice 

ij also of castrated animals changes to that of the female. Other 

'I animals, if not castrated when young, are destroyed by the 

I' operation ; with the boar it maikes no difference. All ani- 

I mals, if castrated when young, become larger and more 

\\ graceful than those not castrated ; but if already grown^ 

!• wey neyer become any laiger. 

8. If stags are castrated before the^ are old enough to 

. j baye horns, these noyer appear ;^ but if castrated after they 

baye horns, their sise never yaries, nor are they subject to 

ij • their annual change. Calyes are castrated at a year old, if 

not they become bad and inferior. The steer is castrated in 

!| this manner : they lay down the animal and cut the scrotum, 

'I and press out tne testicles; they next contract the root 

of the testicle as much as possible, and fill up the wound 

jl with hair in order that the aischarfl;e may escape, and if it 

inflames, they cauterize and sprinkle the scrotum. If adult 

- - bulls are castrated| they are still apparently capable of 

I sexual intercourse. 

4. The capria of the sow is also cut out, so that they 
j should not desire coition, but fatten rapidly. They are cut 

after fasting two days. ^ They hang, them up by the hind 
lees and make an incision in the lower part of the belly, 
where the testicles of the male are generally found; the 
c«>ria is there formed upon the matrix, from which they cut 
off a portion, and sew up the wound i^ain. 

6. The female camels also are cut wnen they wish to take 

them to war, that they may not become pregnant. Some of 

those in the upner parts of Asia possess as many as three 

_ thousand. Sucn camels, when they run, are far more swift 

than the Nissan horses, from the length of tiieir stretch. 

And on the whole, castrated animals are longer-bodied than 

those not castrated. 

6. All animals that ruminate, derire as much use and 

i pleasure from rumination as from eating. Animals that 

naye not cutting-teeth in both jaws ruminate, as the ox, 

sheep, and goat. No obserrationa have been made on wild 

animals except those which occasionally associate with men, 

as tiieitag^tnoai^tiiis animal ruminates. They all lie down 
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• I 

to romixuiie, and do so most in the winter; thoee which are 

brought up in shelter ruminate for nearly seven montha. | i 

Gniose that live in herda, ruminate finr a ahorter period, for 

thevliveoutof doora. Some animala with eutting teeth in \ 

both jaws, ruminate^ aa the Pontic mice and the fiah, which, | 

from thia process, is odled merjrx. Animals with long lege I 

have loose bdliea, and those with broad chests Tomtt more 

eaaily than others^ in quadrupeds, birds^ and the geoenltty ) 

ofmanhind, f 
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BOOK THE TENTH. 

(EBR0NE0U8LY ASCBIBED TO ABISTOTLE.) 

Chapter I. 

Iv men and women, after they hare reached a certain age, 
do not have children after cohabition, the fault aometimea 
resta with both, and aometimea in only one of them. And 
first, it ia re^uiaite to ei:apgjngi.thftj|teru8^of the female, that 
if the fault liertfiere it may be reliev^Tby proper treatment. 
If the faulLia nottfaere,' ^lentioii must be paid to some other 
cause of-aterility. We may conclude that this organ ia in 
a healthy state, when, like the other parts of the bod^, it 
performs its functions without pain,^^d is free from fatigue 
after the functioiris-performecL^ Just' as^e eye is in a 
healthy state if it sufiers no ^ain in seeing, and is not dis- 
ordered with the exercise of its function, or unable to per-^ 
form it a^ain, so the uterus is healthy which Buffers no 
pain, and la well able to perform ita functions, whatever 
they may be, and after they are performed ia not impotent, 
but is me from fatigue. 

2. 3W^u|grUB-ir said to be disordered, when, even if it 
performs its functtm»^|^ropei4y- and without pain, it does 
nqtr hinder its function by any part of itself.* As there 
ia nothing to prerent an eye from seeing accurately, although 
all its parts are not penect, or if there happens to be a 
tumour in it ; so the utems may have received no injury 
in this respect, if it is properly situated in the right place. 
In the first place, then, the heslthy uterus will not be situ« 
ated in thia place or in that, but will alwaya be in ^ Mp})ai» 
po dtion; but it ia not di£Elcult io decide whether it ia not 
pGBMit too great a distance without sufferinff and pain, or 
whether it is dovoid of aensation when toncheoT That these 
parts oupht to be properly placed is evident firom the follow- 
mg conaiderationa, for if the uterua ia not near, it will not 
be aUa to imbibe the semeni for the place from which it 

* ▲ eompl pMMfs. 
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^ ought to receire it will be at too great a distance. If the 
^ uterus is near, and not able to retire further, it will be use* 
' *^ less, for it will be always touched so as to refuse to open ; 
^ but it ought to do this, and to be obedient to its function. 
^ These things ought to be thus ordered, and if they are not^ 
O the case requires attentioiL 

o 8. The catamenia ^W "hffU^^ P^'^^^Tftd ff^'''^***^^! that is, if 

*-^ the general health is good, they should last for their proper 

^ time, and not come irregularly, for when the catamenia are 

^ right, the uterus will open properly, and receiye the fluids 

O of the body whenexer they are secreted; but when they 

\\ make their appearance too often, or not often enough, or 

^ irregularly, while the rest of the body does not sympathise 

:^ with them, and the general health is good, we must look to 

-^ the uterus for the cause of their irregularity. The dui- 

_^ ness of the uterus prerents its being opened at the proper 

time, so that it receives but a small portion, or rather the 

uterus imbibes the fluid from some inflammation of the 

parts. So that it shows that it requires attention, like the 

eyes, the bladder, the stomach, and other parts. For sll the 

parts, when inflamed, imbibe the fluid which is secreted into 

each place, but not sudi a fluid, or in so great quantities. 

4. in like manner, if th e ytter ua-^aecretes mmjJJian it 

ought to. do, it exhibits an inflammatoigLtend^cy) if the 

secretion is regular but too sbundant^ butif the secretion 

^ is irregular, or more putrid than it should be in healthy 

subjects, the disease is then Quite manifes^ for it is neoet- 

O sary that some pain should show that all is not weU. In A 

<^ hesuthy subject, at the commencement, and the cessation of 

.,^ menstruation, the secre tjon appears white and pntri d. All 

c3 those subjects in whom the seci;etion is more putrid" than in 

/healthy persons, or is irrcmlar, or too abundant, or deficient, 
9houla receive attention, for this it is that prevents child- 
bearing. ^ But in those subjects who are only irrq^ar, and 
uneqim in the periods of the secretion, the disease is not 
the pr eventive of child-bearing , though it shows that the 
habit ft/^^A iiTAma i> rkg||j|>^tij|^«»>^ does not always re- 
main the same. And this aflfectiou is sufficient to prevent 
those persons from conception who are otherwise wdl die* 
posed towwrds it. It is. however. J^^^jJT ft j^f*^"^, ^"^ ^ 
afiection which may be Tesfnrari withflwrmsaisai trestm>n^ 
nnleaa it ia affected by some preY Jnus fsnttr 
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6. Klli^Tegdaritj and qoantity of the dischar^ is subject 
to alteration, without any corresponding change in the rest of 
the body, which is sometimes in a more fluid, at other times in 
a more dry state, the uterus is not in fault, though it ought 
to follow the habit of the rest of the body, and receive and 
secrete in proportion. If the body is m a good state of 
health, but undergoing a change, when this takes placOi 
and there is no need of medical treatment ; but if the secre- 
tion is too small from disease, and the secretion is taken 
through some other source, the body suffers : and if the dis* 
charge is too great, firom all the soCTetions of the body being 
turned in one direction, this does not point to disease of the 
uterus, but of the whole body. Whenever the catamenia 
coincide with the general habit of the body, it is evident that 
the fault d oes not lie with the utOTus. which would perform 
its fiifliSiidns piupeilj If Che general neolth were correct. 

6. SomeUuiss the ulumrirweal[,'and sometimes strong; 
•ometimes too fluid, add sdirietimes too £y; and* the dis- 
charge coincides with the state of the body, it is abundant 
when that is full, deficient when it is less liill. If the body 
is fuU of fluid, the dischar^ is watery ; if the body is dry^ 
it is more sanguineous ; it begins with beinff white, like milk, 
and is without smell. Some are dark-coloured, and when 
about to cease they become white, at the last secretion. The 
white discharge has not the smell of putrid matter, but is 
more harsh and disaffreeable, nor has it the smell of pus ; and 
when this is the condition of the symptoms, there is no wear- 
ing away, but the body becomes heated. In all that are in this 
at^ the uterus is in a healthy condition for child-bearing. 

Chaftsb n. 

Wb must, then, first of all ^'" q ^^^ T r^ r the i i a ll th nnn p n rti 
cularn are well ordered f and, next, we must learn the posi- 
lai^of the body of the uterus ; for it ought to be straight ; 
andif it is not so, the seminal fluid can never reach it. And 
it is evident that women project their semen forwards, firom 
what lu4>pens when they have lascivious dreams; for this 
part of tnem then requires attention, being moistened as 
thoufffa they had sexual intercourse, for they also project into 
the ^ace wnere the semen of the maJe is emitted, and not into 
tiie uterus; and when projected to this places the semen is 
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drawn into the uterus bj inhalation, as the mucus is drawn 
into the nose. For this reason they become pregnant in 
eveiy position ; for the seminal fluid lioth in men and women 
is always projected forwards ; but if it were projected into 
the female she would not always conceire after copulation. - 

2. But if the uterus is not straight, but inclined to the 
hips, the loins, or the hypogastric region, it is impossible to 
oonoeiTe, for the before-mentioned reason, that the uterus 
cannot take up the seminal fluid. If this deformity is greats 
either naturally or from disease, the disorder is incurable. 
If there is a rupture, either by nature or arising from the 
disease, which contracts the parts with inflammation, the 
disorder will take a diflerent turn from this. But in order 
that women may become pregnant, it is necessary, as it was 
aaid, that the moutii of the uterus should be straight and, 
moreoTer, should bewellopened. By thislmean thatwhen the 
menstrual discharge commences, the os uteri should, on eon* 
tact,appearsofter than before, though not distinctly exuded. 
But if this is the case, let the first appearance be white. 

8. But when the appearances are more the colour ni 
flesh, the uterus will be evidently relaxed without pain 
when it is touched, and the os uteri is neither dull nor dif- 
ferent from itself; and when the discharge ceases, let the 
aperture be very open and dry, but not hard, for a day and 
a half or two days ; for this shows that the uterus is in a 
healthy state, and fit to perform its functions. If the os 
uteri IS not immediately relaxed, but appears soft, it shows 
that both the uterus and the rest of the bod^ are relaxed, 
and the uterus does not prevent, but flrst dischaives tiie 
secretion from the os uten. And when the rest of the bod^ 
has discharged a great deal, and the os uteri becomei xe- 
laxed, it is a sign of a healthy condition. 

4. And when the appearances cease to take place directly, 
ihe uterus shows that, if there is any difficulty, it will he* 
come empt]f'and dr]r,and wantinff inm(»stuie,andtharewfll 
be iio remains in tbe pasrage. When the uterus, tiierefors^ 
is capable of contractum, it shows that it is in a proper state 
for receiving whatever is brought to it^ when it is in tUs 
state without pain, and indeed is insensate; and it is good 
that the os uteri should not be in anr other eoadifion. 
Xhis shows tiuit tiiere is no reason why it shooU aol eJoee 
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at tbe poper time. This is the maimer of considering the 
08 nten, whether it is in a healthy condition or not. 

Chaptxb III. 

Thsse ought to be the symptoms of the uterus itself after 
purification. First of all, that the woman should dream of 
■exual intercourse, and project her seminal fluid readily, as 
if a man were lying witn her ; and itihia..^nptom occur 
frequently, it is better. And when she has ansen, some- 
times she sbould^ require the same treatment as if she 
had been \;ith a man, sometimes she should be dry ; but this 
dryness should not be immediate ; but after awakinff she 
should be fluid, sooner or later, about as much as half a 
short day. The humidity should be of the same kind as if 
she had been with a man. For all this shows that the uterus 
is in a fit state to receive what is given it, and thi^ the 
cotyledons are drawn up and will retain what they have 
received, and be unwilling to part with it. 

2. A flatulent state of the uterus is also a good sign, 
when it enlarges and discharges the wind as the Dowels do 
without pain, and when it bea)mes larger and smaller with- 
out any symptom of disease ; for these symptoms show ^t 
the uterus is not in want of what is necessary nor slug- 
gish, either naturally or from disease, but that it will be 
able to find room by growth for anythingthat it may re- 
ceive, for it has the power of dilation. When this is not 
the case, the uterus is too thick, cOr some natural defect or 
disease has rendered it insensible. For this cause it cannot 
nourish, but it will destroy the embryo, if the symptoms 
are violent, while the emliryo is small; if they are less so, 
when it is larger; if the uterus is slightly affected, tiie 
offspring will m inferior, as if it had be^ fed in an inferior 
▼esML 

8. TTpon contact, the right and left side will be found to 
be alike, and all the other parts in the same war ; and in 
the act of copulation moisture will be produce<dl, not fire- 
quently nor in ^reat abundance. This affection is, as it 
were^ a perspiration of the place, like the saliva, which is 
firequently produced both in tbe use of food and in speaking;. 
Tears also are shed firom the eyes, when we look upon bru- 
lianl oljjects, and under cold or greater heat^ of which these 
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parts also partake, when thej happen to be moist So the 
uterus becomes moist when employed, when it is of a more 
moist disposition* Those that are in the best health suffer 
from this iJection, for which reason women always require 
more or less attention, as also the mouth requires saliTa. 
In some this moisture is so abundant that thej cannot 
imbibe the seminal fluid of the man in a state of puritj, 
on account of its admixture with this uterine mois* 
ture. 

4. Besides these affections, the following also is to be con« 
■id^red, whether, when they dream of sexual intercourse, their 
general health is good or not, as whether they are weak, and 
whether they are so always, or only sometimes, and whether 
they are not sometimes strong, and whether they are dry at 
first and moist afterwards ; for this ought to be the condition 
of a woman capable of child-bearing ; for relaxation shows 
that the body has been profuse of the seminal fluid, and 
that it can perform its functions ; but when the uterus ia 
hvrd, it is a si^ of debility . If a woman has this affection 
without any disease^ it shows that the emission takes place 
naturally and as it ought to do. For if it were not so, there 
would be disease and prostration of strength. Sometimesi 
when the uterus is dry and afterwards be^mes moist, it is 
a sign that the whole body receiyes and makes away wide 
the seminal fluid, and that both the uterus and the body are 
streuR; for it has been already obseryed that the uterus 
absoibs the semen which is placed upon it by the process of 
inhalation, for it is not emitted into it but u^n the same 
place as that of the man. All that takes by inhalation ia 
accompanied with force, so that it is plain that the body of 
such a person must haye the power of retraction. 

5. It sometimes happens tutt women who have lasciyions 
dreams, or men of sk^ng pa8sions,are rcAya tnotfiromjj r^pgfth 
b ut from heal th. This takes place whooia large quantity of 
seminal fluid has been collected near the place from whimee 
the^ emit it. If this makes its escape, they are in no ways 
debilitated; for they are not relaxed by the loss of a 
portion, if sufficient remains behind, or ii that whidi was 
emitted was useless, nor if it was emitted easily, as if ther 
parted with superfluous matter. For which reason sack 
*penoiis are not robust fhrni strength but from dullness. Bat. 
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wben any part is emitted which is neceasaiy for the body, 
they become debilitated. 

6. If a person is in good health, and of a proper age, the 
seminal fluid is rapidly formed. This takes pkce in those 
that ha?e not done growing and in those tbiat are grown. 
Women rarely know when they are first pregnant; for 
tbey do not think thst they liaye conceired unless they 
perceive that the semen. |0K9 oeen emitted, suspecting that 
it ought to be emitted at ^^he same time both by the fe- 
male and the male; and it escapes their notice, more es- 
pecially when tbey think that they are unable to conceive, 
unless they have become dry, and that which they have 
received has disappeared entirely; but it sometimes hap- 
pens that both the male^ and Jji^ female mit more than 
could poraibly di8a{>pear, and more than enough for concept 
tion. when suiBcient has been drawn in and mudi left 
out, they become pr^[nant without knowing it. 

7. That it is possibfo that this should take place, and that 
the affection does not arise from the whole of the seminal fluid, 
we may leam from those animals which produce many young 
ones from a sinele act of intercourse, or from the case of 
twins produced by a sinde act. It is evident that they are 
not produy^ frymth ^ whole sem en, but each place receives 
some portion of it, but the larger^portion is left behind ; and 
if many young are produc^ frpyn ^ pintle act gf interftrmr«ft, 
which appears to be tbe case with swine and with twins, it 
is evident that the semen cannot come from eveiy part of 
the body, but it is divided out to each form. It is possible, 
therefore, that it may be separated from every part of tbe 
body, and that the whole may be divided among many, so 

I that it is not possible that all should have every part. The 

female also projects her semen into the os uteri, where the 
man also emits his, when he approaches her. IVom thence 
she imbibes with inhalation as if it were with the mouth or 
nostrils ; for whatever is not joined to the members is either 
hollow above and united by a symphysis, or is sucked in from 
this place by the act of inhalation. For which reason they 
take care tliat it should be drr, as if this had happened before. 
8. Hie path along which it (mmscs is thus formed in 
womeo. Tiiere is a tube enclosed in the body like tbe peuis 
of the male. The iphalation takes place thnmgh this by a 
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small WBflgft iiihnvft tlifl jmMuagQ for tl^Q yrj ne. Vhen, there * 
fbiSd, tney desire sexyid Jiat^rcqune^Jb^ Ibe 

.Bonie condSaon as it waai before. A folliiiff down takes place 
from this passage, and the fore part of the uterus becomes 
much larger than the part where it falls into this passage. 
This resembles the nostrils ; for, as the nostrils have a pas- 
sage into the pharynx and into the external air, so this tube 
has a very small and narrow passage, like a [MMsiice out for the 
wind. That to the fore part of the uterus is wide and broad, 
as the nostrils are to the extemal ^a^r b etwe^m^ the moutli 
and the~ phai'^iizr * Su wumuu hav^ la^er passac^e to the 
fore p^ ofthe uterus, and wider than the eztemafpsssage. 

9. Whaterer conjecture is formed concerning these affec- 
tions, it makes to the same conclusion, that the woman 
also emits a seminal fluid. The same things arise from ^ 
same cause, for to some it seems to be the cause of disease 
or of death ; and these consider the end at the beginning 
as it ought to be considered ; for to some women these are 
important causes, to some of no importance ; and of these 
causes some are and some are not of consequence. Ther 
divide also in proportion the consequences which mar result 
from them. To some it happens to pass through all these 
affections ; to those who have many, tnrough many of them : 
others through few; and others, again, who nave none, 
through none of them. 

10. There are some persons who suffer from the affection 
called inflation. This ought not to be. The affection is of 
this kind. In copulation thej neither eridently emit semen, 
nor do they become pregnant. Wherefore thej are said to 
be inflated. The exces sive dryness of the uter us is the cause 
of this complaint; anSwhen it has drawn the fluid into itself 
it ejects it again. This beiiomes dried up, and baring beeome 
small fidls out, without anj notice beins taken of the circum- 
stance on account of its size. When the uterus is violenilj' 
affected in this waj, and becomes very drj, and ejects it 
TCiy soon, it is nlain that pregnancy cannot take place. If 
this does not take place rerj soon, impregnation *ppean for 
a time to have taken place until it is ejected. The sasM 
thing also takes place tk times in those wno have conceifed 
properly; if a long time has elapsed, the uterus beoomes 
eleyatedy sotiiat it phdnly appean as if impiegnatioii had 
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taken place until it falls out. Then all becomes as it was 
at first. They refer this affliction to a dirine origin. It is 
curable, unless it is natural, or the disease has gone a great 
waj. It is a sign that this disease is not present, when 
women appear neither to hare emitted semen, nor to have 
conceived aiWr sexual intercourse. 

Chapter IV. 

1. Preokakct is prevented also bj spasm in theuterus. This 
complaint attacks the uterus when it is either distended with 
inflammation, or in the act of parturition. When any lor^ 
quantity of matter suddenly enters it, and the os uteri is 
not open, spasm then arises from distension. It is a sign of 
the absence of qpasm, if the uterus does not appear to reach 
inflammation in its functions : whereas, if s{jiism were pre- 
sent, there would be some signs of inflammation. Again, a 
swelling at the mouth of the uterus, if it is much drawn out, 
will prevent conception. It is a sign that this is not the 
case, when the uterus appears to open and close properly 
after the discharge of the catamenia, or the use of toe male. . 
2. In some, also, the os uteri is closed, either from the period 
of birth, or in consequence of disease. Sometimes tnis is 
curable, and sometimes not so. It is not, however, diffi-. 
cult to ascertain the state of the case, for it is. not possible 
either to receive or to emit anything in a proper manner. 
If it appears to have received and rejected tne seminid fluid 
of the male, it is an evidence of the presence of the disease. 
But those who have no impediment in the way of concep* 
tion, but are, as it has been said, as ibej ought to be, unless 
the man is impotent, or they are not able to have children 
together, being unable to emit their semen at the same 
time, and differ very much, such persons will have no chil* 
dren. 

Charu V. 

hf order to understand of sterility in the male, we must 
take other svmptoms. These will appear verv easy, if ho 
copulates witii other women, and impregnates toem. When 
the sexes do not appear to concur with each other, although 
all the before-mentioned dicumstances are present, they do 
not have children together. Foritiserideiit that tibia is thcf 
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only reason of sterilitj: for if the woman contributes to 
the semen and generation, it is evident that both the sexes 
should be concurrent: for if the man is quick, and the 
woman slow, in the emission of the semen (ana manj women 
are comparatively slow), this will prevent conception; for 
which cause they do not produce children by sexual union 
with each other. They do so, however, when they happen to 
be concurrent with each other ; for if the woman is desirous, 
and prepared for the intercourse, and is inclined for it, but 
the man is suffering previous pain, and of a cold dispositiony 
it is then also necessary that they should be concurrent. 

OnAPT£B VI. 

It is quite plain when animals desire sexual intercourse ; for i 

the female pursues the male, as hens pursue the cock and t 

place themselves beneath him, if the male is not desirous, * ^ 

Other animals also do the same. But if all animals appear to r 

have these affections with respect to sexual intercourse, it is J 

plain that the causes must be the same throughout. This * 

Dird, however, has not only the desire of receiving, but aho | 

of emitting semen. This is a proof of it. If the male is 
not present, she will emit the semen into herself, and be- 
come pregnant, and produce barren eggs, as if she desired 
both to emit semen, and when she had done so, soon ceased, 
just as when the male was present. Others also do the ^ 

same, for a person has attempted to rear some singing lo- 
custs, which ne had taken in a young state. When grown, "i 
they became pregnant spontaneously. 

2. From these considerations it is plain that every female 
contributes to the semen, if this appears to take place in any I, 

one dass of animals, for the barren animal differs in no re- ' < 

spect from the other, except that it does not produce | 

an animal, and this because it was formed by the union of 
both sexes. For this reason all the seminal fluid of the ^! 

male does not appear to be productive, but some parts are 
barren, when not properly compounded from both sexes. 
And wheu women nave lascivious dreams, the same affec* (' 

tions of weakness and debility often occur, as if ^ber had 
been lying with a male. It is plain, therefore, that ii they 
appear to hare emitted a semi^ fluid in Hmt drouu, tiiej 
wiU then oonjectuie that after their dream the same plaoa 
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will become moist, and they will be obliged to bestow the 
same attention upon themseiTes m if they had had sexual 
intercourse. 80 that it is evident that there must be an 
emission of semen from both if it is to be productiTe. 

8. But the uterus does not emit its semen into itself, but 
on the outside, into the place where that of the male also is 
receired, and then dra ws it in to itself. For some females 
produce spontaneously,^ as th^^irird produces barren eggs, 
and other females do not so, as the horses and sheep; 
either because the bird nroiects her semen into the uterus, 
and the place upon whicn that of the male is emitted is not 
external ; for which reason, if he does not copulate properly 
with the female, it is poured out upon the ground. But 
in quadrupeds there is another place for the reception of 
the semen, both of the male and female, which m other 
animals it is combined with other fluids of the body, 
and is not collected in the uterus, because it does not 
enter it. But in birds, the uterus receires and matures 
the seminal fluid, and forms a body similar in other respects 
thot^h not a living creature. It is necessaiy, therefore, 
the hving creature should be derived from both sexes. 

CUAPTER Vn. 

Vb must enqui rewhether women sjjeakjihe truth, when 
theyjgy that mRFA InsciyjottytbrcSmThey Snd themselves 



tbeyjgy t hat atrefir inscm ggBn^ they hnd themselves 
dry ; lor It 18 ^\tk\A thi^t the uterus draws upwards, ^nd 
if so, whjT'db not females become pregnant spontaneously, 
since the male seminal flui d Is drawn in, mix e d w ith their 
Own ? And why do not she goats draw that part of it 
which extends outwards? for this affection tiuces place 
in some that have been pr^ant many years ; for they pro* 
duce what is called myle (tai amorphous mass of flesh), a 
circumstance which has also happened to a certain woman ; 
for having had sexual intercourse, and to all appearance 
conceived, the size of the uterus increased, and everything 
at first went on regularly: but when the time of partu* 
rition arrived, she produced nodiing, nor did the enlarge- 
ment become any smaller: but after three or four years, a 
dysentery occurred, which placed her life in danger, when 
sne proaticed a large mass of flesh, which they call myle. 
The affection continues in some to old age^ even to the day 
of their death. 
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2. Does this affection arise from a warm habit of bodr, 
when the uterus is warm and diy, and for this reason capablo 
of drawing into itself in such a manner that it is taken up 
and kept in it ? For, in persons so affected, if tibe seminiu 
fluid ot both sexes is not united, but, like the barren egg, ia 
taken u^ hj one sex, then the myle is produced, wmch 
is not liymff creature, for it does not originate in both sexes, 
norisitlifde8S,foritis taken to hare life like the banren egg« 
It remains, howerer, a lon^ while, on account of the dispo- 
sition of the uterus, and because the bird, which has pro* 
duced many eggs in herself, when the uterus is stimulated 
by these, goes and lays them : and when the first is pro* 
duced, the last will also come forth in proper time : for there \ 

is nothing to prevent it, but the body being productive as | 

soon as it is full, causes the uterus to be no longer retentife. I 

But in yiviparous animals, on account of the chan^ of ' 

force, as the fcetus increases, and the dlTersitr of food is re* j 

quired, the uterus causes parturition from a eL»^ of inflan- 
mation. 

8. But the flesh, because it is not alive, always requires 
the same kind of food, for it does not cause anywejeht % 

in the uterus, nor any inflammation. So that the a&c* i 

tion would contmue, in some cases, throucbout life, un- r 

less some fortunate debility should take place, as in the 
woman who was attacked with dysentery. But does this i 

affection arise from warmth, as it was said, or rather from a ' 

fluid state, because there is a fulness as it closes, either i 

because the uterus is neither cold enough to reject it, nor 
warm enough to bring it to maturity? Wherefore, the 
disease lasts a long while, like those things which remain 
a long while before they are matured ; but those that are << 

about to come to maturity have an end, and that quickly. 
Such uteri, being very high up, cause a long delays. And, . 

again, not being alive, it does not cause any pain by its } 

movements, for the movement of the ligament which the ;J 

living foDtus produces, causes pain. And the bardnesa of 
tiie substance is the effect of imperfect production, for it } 

is so hard that it cannot be cut oy the strdw of an axe. f 

All ripe and mature things become soft^ but impetftellj 
digested things are immature and hard. 

4 Wherefore, many physicians, deeeifed by the resem* 

V 2 i 
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blance, say that women are aoffering from myle, if they 
only aee the abdomen eleyated without dropsj, and a ces* 
aation of the catamenia, when the disease has lasted for 
a long while. But this is not the case, for the mvle is 
a rare disease. Sometimes there will be collections of cold 
and moist excrements and fluids, and sometimes of thick 
ones in this part of the abdomen, if either the nature or the 
habit is of this kind. For these things afford neither 
pain nor heat, on account of their cold nature ; but if thej 
increase, more or less, they bring no other disease after 
them, but remain quiet, like some miumed thing. 

6. The cessation of the catamenia takes place on account of 
the ezcrementitious matter of the body bemg directed to this 
point, as when women are nursing ; for they occur either not 
at all, or only in small quantities. A collection of matter 
from the flesh sometimes takes place between the uterus 
and the stomach, which has the character of the myle, 
but is not it. But it is not difficult to know the differ- 
ence, by touching the uterus ; for if it is correctly placed, 
and not enlarged, it is evident that the disease is not there ; 
but if it is the same as when with child, it will be warm, 
and cold, and dry, because all the fluids are turned inwards ; 
and the os uteri will be in the samecondition as when they 
are prmiant ; but if the enlargement iaof any other Und, 
it wul be cold, and not dry when touched, and the os uteri 
will always be the same. , 
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B8SAY ON THE LITERARY AND PECUNIARY RB80URCB8 
WHICH ARISTOTLE EITHER USED, OR IS SAID TO HAVE 
USED IN THE EXAMINATION AND COMPOSITION OK HIS 
HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 

Translated from the Latin 0/ Schneider. 

Aristotle had very likelj more authorities, whom he has 
followed, or eonverted to his own purposes, than those whose 
names he has given. These are, however, a few, whom he 
has named, as Alcmsson of Crotona; Dionysius of Apol- 
Ionia; Herodorus of Henudeum in Pontus, the father of 
Bryson the sophist ; Ctesias of Cnidos ; Hwodotus of Ha- ! 

licamassus; Syennesis of Cyprus; Polybus; Democritus 
of Abdera ; Anaxagoras of Ckzomene ; Empedocles of Si- 
cily ; and if there are any more which do not just now occur { 
to my memory, they are accurately enumerated in the in- 
dex, with the names of the places to which they belonged. 
I have said that it is probable, that Aristotle has derived in- • 
formation from more authorities than he has named ; and 
a reason for this conjecture is found in a passage which he 
extracts, almost verbatim, from Herodotus, on the Nilotic 
crocodile (Euterpe, 68). This I have shewn in a note on 
the passa^, book v. ch. 27, 2* And there are many places, 
both in his natural history and his other works on animals, j 
where our philosopher refers to the ancient tMm of men | 
who were transformed into the nature and forms of vaxious J 
animals. The oldest author of sudi fables is Boeus (or { 
B060, in the feminine gender, as some have coigeetnred). r 
Prom this book Antoninus Literalis has extracted many { 
chapters in Greek. Nicander of Colophon, and otberty 
followed the example of Boeus. Among Latin writsn, ( 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid have always commanded aft- 
tentioa. All who have read die wcnrk of AntoiiiBn^ and ( 
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the Metamorphoses of Ovid, will easily perceive how mncli 
information on the nature and hahits of animals our philo- 
sopher could have derived from the verj character of the 
books which had come down from the remotest antiquity 
to the time of Aristotle (compare note 9, 17, 1), especially 
if they bear in mind that the ancient teachers of physics 
always compared the habits of animals with those of man, 
and conjectured the causes and reasons of their actions, 
from similar impulses in man. This may be se^n ill the 
fables of JEsopf for they contain the first elements of the 
doctrines of the ancients on physics and morals. We might 
also offer a surmise on Eudoxus, and Scvlax, and others, 
who wrote "Travels Bound the Earth/^ in which 'they 
described the animals of different countries ; for 6ur philo- 
sopher appeals to the testimony of both these authors, 
in his work on Meteorics, and elsewhere. There is more 
doubt whether Aristotle used, or could have used, the nu- 
merous notices of animals, of the interior of Asia and 
India, which the companions of Alexander, in his Asiatic 
and Indian expeditions, brought back to Greece; which 
Theophrastus, the pupil of Anstotle, and his successor in 
the schools, is found to have used so well in his History of 
Plants. For this I consider to be proved, that the written 
notices of the companions of Alexanaer were published after 
the death of the kmg, though we have no proof of the exact 
year in which they were made public. Inaeed I have never 
found any evidence in the History of Animals which could 
lead us to suppose that Aristotle was acquainted with the 
animals of the interior of Asia and India, by information 
derived from the companions of Alexander ; nor have I 
been able to find the slightest inibnnation fit)m which I can 
form a conjecture as to either the place or time when' this 
history was written: but, in order that others may institute 
a more rigorous inquiry into the date and place of its 
authorship, if any such have escaped my notice, I w^ 
place before my readers that portion of the Aristotelian 
ehronology which relates to this work, from the disputation 
of St. Croix, a learned French author (Examen Critique 
dee Historiens d*Alexander le Ghrand« p. 608, second edi- 
tion). Aristotle, therefore, at the invitation of Philip^ 
King of Maoedon, undertook the education of his son, Am* 
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ander, when he was thirteen jeara of nge, in the second ! 

year of the 100th Olympiad, when Phy thodotus was Archon • 

of Athens. Aristotle returned to Athens in the second year | 

of the 111th Olympiad, in the Archonship of Ersnetus. 

He taught at Athens for thirteen jears, from whence he | 

fled to Chalcis, and there he died, m the third year of the 

114th Olympiad, during the Archonship of Philocles. 

Tbere is, indeed, a passage in Pliny, (booh x. ch. 64, sect. 

84, #n the fe(iunditv of mice,) where he says, that among 

other things Aristotle has spoken in his History of Animals 

Ori. 20) of the gravid foetus of the Persian mice ; but the 

Ore^k exemplar contains no authority from which Pliny 

, couH have derived the words which he has added : ** More 

woiderful than all is the foetus of the mice, which we cannot 

unhisitatinglv receive, though derived from the authority of 

Ariiotle, anji the soldiers of Alexander the Great.'* In 

this and in two other places he calls those toidiert whom 

othrs are in the habit of calling the eampanioM of Alexander 

theSreat. But there is also a passage in the Meteorics of t 

, Aritotle (iii. 1), where he mentions as a recent event the ' 

desruction of the temple of Ephesus, bv the incendiary 

Heostratus, on the day of Alexander's birth, in these words : ( 

'^ A it has just now happened in the burning of the temple | 

of pphesus." This booK, therefore, appears to have been i 

wnten at the commencement of the 106th Olympiad, and 

wit it the History of Animals is very closely connected, as 1 

, I kve shown in my treatise on the order of the books of 

^ Plniics ; so that we may suppose that they were written in 

. nerly the same Olympiad, if we regard onl^ the series of the 

wcks; and no interruption occurred with which we are 

uccquainted. On the other hand, in the Meteorics (iii 6), 

h^pei^ of a lunar rainbow, and says that it is rarely seen, 

fill then adds, ** that it has occurred but twice in more than 

vi|r years.'* If we reckon these fifty years from the birth 

olAnstotle, in the first year of the 09th Olympiad, that 

~ 4k will M in the third or fourth year of the lllth Olya^ 

jji ; and from this calculation it would follow that this 

^k was also written in Athens, but that the first data ia 

I taken in a wider sense. 

1 all this, we may easily perceive that at this day we 
\ entirely ignorant of the souroea of infiannatkii collected 
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either from ancient or contemporary writers, to which our 
philosopher had access in composing and coinpleting a work 
of such multiplied and varied information. Even if we as- 
sume that they were as large as the mind of Aristotle was 
great, acute, and transparent, still, for a work so various 
and extensive, spread over seas, rivers, earth, and heaven, 
even that mind would require some assistance from other 
sources to which it might apply in constructing and building 
up a system of general instruction from the materials col- 
lected in different places about various animals, and frou the 
observations used in describing and arranging them together 
in orders, classes, genera, and species. The following wer^ the 
sources Aristotle used,according to the narrative ofan uncer- 
tain author quoted by Pliny (viii. 16, 17) — " Kin^ Alexetider 
the Great,'* he says, " was possessed with the desire of k low- 
ingthe natures of animals, and therefore delegated thej^ork 
to Aristotle, a man of veiy great learning. Some thou^nds 
of men in the whole region of Asia and Greece obeyed his 
commands, all, namelv, who obtained their livelihood by 
hunting, hawking, or fishing, or who had in their care mna- 
^ries, herds, beehives, fishponds, or ariaries; so that noising 
in nature might be unknown to him ; and from his examin- 
ation of these, he compiled those fifty celebrated volumes, 
which I have collected into one, together with those aniials 
with which he was unacquainted, and I hope that they wi be 
consulted by good scholars." In all this there is noting 
contradictory to the mind and liberalityof Alexander, oiihe 
confidence or strength of his empire. 13ut some may pifer 
the story published by .£lian, in his various history jiv. 
19), who, I know not on what authority, transfers the iir- 
rative to Philip, the father of Alexander — ** Having Ap- 
plied abundance of riches to Aristotle, he was the meanof ' 
many other undertakings, and especiaU v of his knowledff|)f 
living creatures ; and the son ol Nichomachus compfeid . 
his history by the liberal assistance of Philip ; who i o 
honoured Phto andTheophrastus." If this be true, it < [. 
dently refers to those seven or eight years in which A . 
toile was in Macedonia presiding over the education f , 
Alexander, the son of Philip. 

These abundant supplies for the studies of Aristotle ^ 
not at all inconsistant^ either with the Uboralitj of PI " 
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or his loTe for his son and his son's totor, nor do they sor. 
pass credibilitj. The gold mines <tf Philippi supplied tho 
mtmificence and liberalitjr of Philip. But tnere are difficul- 
ties in the narrative wliich make ns question the credibility 
of the author of this munificence. For instance, the 
names of Plato and Theophrastus are mentioned ; but the 
name of Theophrastus could not be so great and iUustrious, 
even if it were known to the Oreeks at all, as to have at- 
tracted the liberality of Philip, before the death of his master 
Aristotle, whom also he succjaeded in the 8cho(4 at Athens. 
I should, therefore, rather imagine that ^lian, who was 
more diligent in the accuracy of his Attie dietion than his 
historical fidelity, has committed some error in the name of 
Philip, or in those of PUto and Theophrastos, whom he has 
appended to his narrative. 

The narrative of Athensus, ^ix. 898,) derived firom tiia 
report of an unknown author, is very different ; he calls 
the History of Animals a very expensive work, and then 
adds — " There is a report that Aristotle received 800 talents 
from Alexander, for writing the History of Animals"— 
a sum of money which Pengonius, in his Notes on .£lian, 
estimates at 1,440,000 carou. To this narrative, or, as 
it may be more justly termed, rumour, is opposed tho 
opinion of lo. Henr. Schulzius, in his History of Medicine* 
(Leipsic, 1738, p. 358). "When I consider this matter 
aright, it appears to me that the whole story is very doubt- 
ful, and, for the most part, fabulous. And it can easily 
be proved, that the whole revenue of Macedon, if Alexander 
had paid it all to Aristotle for several years, would not 
have amounted to this sum. It is impossible, therefore, 
that he could have paid so much to Aristotle before the 
conquest of Asia ; and after his expedition had been sue- 
cessfiillv accomplished, his affection was alienated from 
Aristotle, and, in order to annoy him, he liberally en- 
riched other philosophers, who had done nothing to deserve 
his 'patrona^. Their labours, therefore, are in vain, who 
demand justice of our excellent Aristotle, even in his grave, 
because he did not use such an immense sum of money in 
the composition of a more veracious history. 

^ I am certainly of opinion that a great deal has been made, 
as usual, of a very little matter, namely, that if Aristotle 
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:. \ derired my assistance in that kingdom, aU the materials 

\* were protided for him while Philip was alive, and before 

Alexander's expedition was undertaken, or in the first years 

of the expedition. But afterwards, when Alexander had 

; Het out, Aristotle returned to Athens, and was engaged in 

I'l teaching: nor could he have derived any advanta^ from 

1 1 the resources which Pliny mentions, and the multitude of 

'i i ])ersons who were instructed to place themselves under his 

, I (command, for he was not only occupied with other pursuits, 

i but would have been in danger of being destroyed by the 

fury of the Athenians, on the plea that he was attempting 

innovations, if be had even ventured to dissect animals, 

not to say men.** 

In a note he adds these observations : — " Aristobulus, no 
imworthy companion of Alexander in his expedition, bears 
testimony, according to Plutarch, that the whole mDitary 
* , chest did not contain seventy talents of coin. For the pre- 

paration of so arduous an undertaking, however, the same 
person says, that two hundred talents ought to have been 
'' taken for mutual exchange. I remember also to have read in 

l^ustathius's commentary on Homer, a very learned disqui- 
sition on the scarcity of money amongst the Macedonians, at 
the time of Alexander's expedition ; but I cannot lay my 
hands upon the passage." 

I must confess that I am not influenced by this anno* 
tation« nor does tiie whole of this controversy appear to me 
to have been properly conducted. For the greatest doubt 
prevails as to the number of talents which Alexander is said 
3 to have paid to Aristotle, to help him in his task; and tibe 

report only rests on the authority of a writer who lived 
; centuries after the death of Alexander. To refute this 

1. is useless labour, both because its origin is obscure, and 

also because a sum of mone^ set down in figures might 
be easily corrupted by transcribers. But the testimony^ of 
Aristobulus will rive little or no assistance to the opinion 
of the learned, if we adopt that which is most probable^ 
namely, tiiat Philip, or his son Alexander, gave lu^ge sums 
of money to Aristotle, to enable him to pursue his studies 
in Natural^ History, while he lived in Macedon, and was 
employed in the education of Alexander. The question 
abcnit the date when Aristotle arranged and published 

!' 
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the materials and notes be had collected is quite distinct, 
and I do not think that it can be precisely ascertained at 
the present time. The conjecture I have nazarded (light 
enough, I must confess) does not saj much in favour of the 
story of abundant treasures supplied by Philip, or Alex- 
ander, to our philosopher, for tne composition of his Na- 
tural History. But these persons form a very poor esti* 
mate of the study and labour bestowed by Aristotle upon 
the History of Animals, who imagine that our philosopner 
had only access to such books as now remain, forgetting 
those of which time has robbed us. 

Most of all we must regret his Zttix&f which appears to 
have given a more accurate description of animals, and his 
dmrofiaxik, which further contained notices of their internal 
structure, and was illustrated by drawings to which he often 
refers in his Natural History, as well as in his works on the 
parts and the ^neration of animals. It will scarcely be 
possible to fix with any accuracy on the number of books he 
employed, after the great carelessness of librarians, and the 
many facilities for error in copyists, arising from the method 
of notation by letters. Antigonus Cairstius, in his sixty- 
sixth chapter, increases the number or volumes given by 
Pb'nv, for he writes seventy ; and if the titles of tfo books, 
as they are given by Diogenes Laertius and Athemeus, are 
compared with those published, the number of books re- 
lating to Animal History to which he may have had access 
are readily estimated, even should every book of every work 
be reckoned as a separate book, and the list compared with 
the number given hj Pliny. 

In the memory of our fathers and grandfathers (for, alas I 
at the present time few trouble themselves with the worka 
of the ancients) there were many who blamed Aristotle for 
these works, both for his manner of treating the sulgects and 
his narratives of the lives and habits of animals, and vexed 
them with questions and disputations. 

Ihese objections will be better answered, when we 
come to those passages of the History. It may, however, 
be of some general avaQ to put a stop to these objections, 
which were urged against bs manner of teadiing; and t 
ho]^ to be able to point out some peculiar souroes from 
which Aristotle appears to have derived the asore difficult 
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parts of bis Historj, and those which were obnoxious to 
dispute. 

Amongst other foolish and trifling questions with which 
some Grammarian, in the Deipnosoplustso of Athenous, (viii 
p. 852,) has endeavoured not onlj to impugn, but even de- 
stroy our philosopher's credibility, is the following: — "I do 
not much admire the diligence of Aristotle, though others 
praise him so highly. At what time, I should like to know, 
or from what Proteus or Nereus ascending from the deep, 
to give him information, did he learn what the fishes were 
doing there, and in what manner they slept and took their 
food ; for he writes things of this kind, which are only ' the 
miracles of fools,' as the comic poet says." 

I will not follow the rest of his argument, which relates 
to terrestrial and winged animals ; for the aquatic, and espe* 
eially the marine creatures, seem to offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity for questioning the fidelity of his narrative. In the 
first place, then, we may observe, tliat of all mankind the 
Greeks were amongst the greatest eaters of fish, at least 
after the heroic and Homeric ages; for Homer is never 
found to mention fish at the suppers and festivals of his 
heroes. So that I should not wonder if the frequent and 
repeated industrv and observation of fishermen, following 
their labours both in rivers and seas, to adorn the tables (» 
their fellow citizens, supplied ample and varied information 
to learned men who were engaged in the investigation of 
natural objects. By the same means they mi^ht learn 
from hunters the haunts and dispositions of wud beasts, 
and those of domesticated animals from husbandmen. 
The whole life and labour of such men was devoted to the 
uses, advantages, and food of man ; and their observations 
would be particularly directed to those animals which could 
assist in soaring the labours of mankind, or whose flesh or 
other parts were required for food or mediciae. Their par- 
turition and its |>roper time, the number of their young, the 
manner of bringing them up, their nutriment, the pastures 
and fi>odof the parents, and the proper time for hunting them, 
were observed with the greatest accuracy. And if any 
diseases arising from the weather, their fooid, or their drink 
impended over them, and threatened their production or the 
lib of the wild cattle, at it m peculiar or common enemy 
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laid in wait for the ufe of one or all, it could not easilj' 
escape their obserration ; and from these circumstances we 
may manifestly derive the origin of those fables and narra- 
tives in which tbe opinions of animals are compared with 
the life and manner of human bein^, such as the simple 
minds of hunters, fishers, and rustics could comprehend. 
In these books of natural history we find traces of many 
stories of this kind which it is unnecessary here to point 
out. 

In the aquatic and marine orders of animals there is, be* 
sides these sources of information, the diligent investigi^on 
instituted by certain writers throughout the seas and rivers 
of Greece, at a time when every useful fish, and marine and 
river animals of this class, mollusca, shell fish, and worms 
formed part of. their food. The time and manner of their 
coition, parturition, pregnancy, and life, the nature of their 
food, places and manner of taking finh, tbe times in which 
they were not accessible, the faults and diseases of aquatic 
animals, were minutely described. The twentieth chapter 
of the eighth book of our History is on this subject, where 
the food and diseases of aquatic animals are described, and 
particular notice is taken of their use as food, besides the 
observations on the manners of quadrupeds. 

It is very evident that the life of one man would hardly 
BuiBce for the observation of all these facts even in a single 
class of animals ; but, as I have said, there were writers 
before the time of Aristotle who provided for the tastes and 
tables of these fish-eating Greeks a most exquisite apparatus 
from the rivers and seas of Ghreece, especially in Sicily, which 
has been remarkable for its wealth ever since the reigns of 
GteXo and Hiero, and had surpassed the rest of Greece not 
only in its knowledge of nature, but in the art of poetry. 

There is a passage in Plato's ** Gorffias," (sect. 156, p. 246, 
ed. Heind.) where mention is made of '^ Mith»cus, the author 
of a work on Sicilian cookery, and Sarambus, the publican. 
One furnished the best of food, the othir the best of wine.'* j* 

That the art of choosing and preparing food for the table \ 

was treated of in this lx>ok we m§j conclude from tiie use 
of the word ^/o^wfa, which the weeki especiaUy used to 
signify the kinds of fish used for food. A passage firom 
this book on the manner of cooking the fish called ^ — ~~ *' 
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quoted by Athemras, wbo inakeB tbe title of this book 
i^fOfrvrtx^^ yii. p. 282, and xii. j>. 506. 

We cannot accurateh' asoertam the age of Mithscos. The 
most ancient author of such a book that we can call to mind 
18 EpichannuB, a Sicilian poet and physician, from whose 
fragments, collected by Atheneus, we may certainly con- 
dude he was acquainted with the nature of aquatic animals. 

To this class we may, in the first place, refer those pas- 
sages which are extracted from the drama called the Mar- 
riage of Hebe, or the Muses, and not only teach us the 
nature of fishes, but also the manner of procuring and cook- 
ing them. A learned writer in the " Literary Ephemeris" of 
Jena, 1810, (Noe. 156^ 157,) attempted to coUect aU these 
and reduce them to order. There remain, howerer, many 
more passages which the conjectures of the most learned 
could nardly amend or explam, from the corruption of the 
text by librarians and the Tariebr of Sicilian names. And 
before the time of Epicharmus, Ananius, an lambio poet» 
nearly contemporary with Hipponactus, an Ionian poet, com- 
posed^ among other poems, a similar work on cooking fish, 
as we learn from a passage extracted by Athenieus, (Vii. p. 
282.) Afler Epicharmus there was Terpsion, a Sicilian, who 
was the first to write a gastrologr, in which he taujght his 
disciples from what kind of food tney ou^ht to abstain. He 
is mentioned by Clearchus Solensis, a disciple of Aristotle^ 
in his work de Parsemiis, in *' AthenaDUS," (viiL p. 887.) 

Clearchus also mentions Archestratus, the Sidlian, the 
pupil of Terpsion, who, after having trarelled through the 
whole of Oreece, wrote a work in heroic Terse on the nature 
of fishes, those especially which were fit for the table, and 
on the manner of cooking and preparing them. We learn 
that his book was called *HdiKrd^#flt, not onlr from the testi- 
mony of AthensBUs, but from an imitation by Ennius. For 
Enmus, who died A.U.O. 584, one hundred and fiflj-two 
years after the death of Aristotle, translated and in pi^ 
imitated the poem of Archestratus, and called his work 
^Carmina Hedrpatheticay" as Aptdegius tells us in his 
"Apologia." we have good reason for supposing that 
Arcoestratus was either contemporary with Aristotle, or a 
little older. For Archestratus mentions Diodoms Aspen- 
diii% the J^rthagorean, u his contemporary, to whom GKnuBUSi 
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the historiaii, teUs ns that the ]l^i8tIo of Stntonicat was I'j 

written (" Atheneus," It. p. 186). Therefore Archestraton, ^t 

Diodorua, Aapendiua, and Stratonicoa, an eminent harpiat, j 

were contemporariea, and so thej were with Ariatotle and ^; 

Demoathenea ; and thia conjectare ia oonfirmed hj many 
paasagea in Athensua, where Stratonicua ia reported to hare 
oeen alire with those peraona whom Demoathenea mentions 
in hia orationa. Ariatotle, therefore, may bsfe naed this : 

woric of Archesferatos in that psrt of his Natu^'al Hiatofy I 

which treata of the nature of fiahea.^ 

Hie writings of physiciana who preacribed the fi)od, 
both of sick and well, have handed down similar and mueh 
more eztensiTe obsenrationa on the animala and fiahea which 
were brousht' to the tablea of the Oreeka. Of thia kind : 

Athen»as haa giyen many paasagea from Dorio, and Di* | 

philua of Siphnua. Oribasius haa made a lon^ extract bom 
the work tn Xenocratea, on the aquatic animala naed in * 

food, which I nnrpoae some day to publish with Zsnocraftei, ll 

if my life should be spared long enough. 

> To ths «id of thif BtMj are appended frugiMDts ef Arehaitrafua, 
on the fithet of Sioilj, amoimtiiigto S70 ham of htanie twm^ f 
with notoe, by the aitllior of the Emsj. 
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'AvFec, Vitez agnnt eastns, a tree 
Uke A willow, the branches of 
which the matroDt strewed on their 
beds at the Thesmophoria, 266. 

'AipiariKai AXtKTOpidtCt ^ tmall 
kind of domestic fowl, 138. 

'AtieK^^ a kind of owL Bixyx 
alaoo, Siruekf 249. Brown Owl. 
There it also another migratory 
kind mentioned, 249, which docs 
not hoot 

'Aipoiff, the BcDotian name of the 
Merops, M. apiaster, 138. 

*Air^C, or aUro^t Bagle, hence the 
Latin aris, 9, 61; iU eggs and 
young, 146; two species, the Py- 
gargus balietns, and the black 
eagle, Aqnila onataria or Faleo ne- 
Tius, t^.; seroral species, 201, 250 ; 
used in augarT» 217 ; eats serpents, 
231 ; food and manners, 261 1 tme 
eagles, Paleo chrysaetos, t^. ; the 
eagle kills the heron, 233 ; it fights 
with the mltnre and the swan, ih, ; 
a kind of ea^le in Scytbia, 252. 

'A«^y, nightingalei SylTialnsoinia, 
its song, 95, 96; reproduction, 
108; its tongue, 246 « ehangcs 
its song and colour, 276. 

*A9f piyf « Atberina preebyter, SprM9 
Ljfcki^ or A. ?era, in niodeni 
Greek athemo* 159; its reprodue- 
tioD. 160» 234. 

'Aiyl^JiXac^ Ptti% Tit or TitDOUO^ 



eats worms, 202; three species, 
ib, ; lays many eggs, 246 ; an 
enemy to bees, 265; 9iriCiri)c* 
parus major, Siraek, 6pU¥6st 
Parus ater, Straekf or P. caudatus. 
iXtf^f'^Cf Parus ccsmleus. 

AlycOoct Bunting, Emberiia, Strndf, 
or hcd^ sparrow or Parus coom* 
leus, dislikes the ass, builds in 
hedges, 232 ; hostile to the anthus 
and aoanthis, 233; its food and 
youuff, 246. 

AlyoBiiMCt goat sucker, Caprimul- 
gtts Kuropaius, 250. 

'Aiyoc/foXoc, Stryx ottts, Straek^ 
39 

A^yviridc, the Vulture, it is hostile 
to the iBsalon (small hawk), 9, 
23 ; and fighu with the eagle, ib. 

Alyvwroc, J^^ypt, the Egyptians 
hatch ecgs in manure, 139 ; two 
kinds of £^ptian mice, one with 
stiff hair (Uieraz, or Aulacodus 
Swinderianus), another with long 
hind legs (Jerboa, or GaTia), 178 ; 
the care of animals among the 
Egyptians, 231 ; a large kind of 
oxen in Egypt, 226 ; asp and ieh« 
neumon, 238; white and Uack 
ibis, 242. 

A/ywXioc, a nijpht bird of pre?, 
Stryz paasenna, Strt^ or 8. 
llammea. Gmmns. La clionette, 
litt]«owl,201; killitha ealaiia, 
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232; its btbit and mode of life, 
247; in p. 139 thia bird it ctlkd 
aMXMc* 

AUr6t, n eartila||^<nii fitb, one of 
the ohut Mlaobe, Rtia ajqaila, 104 

ii^iovla, iSthiopia, winnd aar- 
s penta in JSthiopia, probaUj Dra- 
'^^ 00 Tolana, 9 ; JBUuopian abo^- 
165. 

A/eio^, ^tbiopian, taatb. 60; aa- 
men, 72, 168. 

AlOvia, a Urge watarbird, Lama 
paratitioaa, or L. Marinaa, Strmek, 
or L. argentatoi, 2 ; ita roprodoe- 
tion, m ; food, 203. 

AlXo^poc, cat, Felia eattos, eopola- 
tion, 103; ita Tonog, food, and 
mode of Ufa, 177 ; kiUa birda. 239. 

A//iO(Spotcv or aVo^otc, a kind of 
ahell fisb, perbapi Mures, 85, 86. 

AU, goat, male and female, Ibex or 
wild goat, Spr€te9 l^eis. Caper 
birona, Straek, 13, 27. 28, 31, 
66; tbe aha goaU of CEU, 70; 
. tbe be goat in Lemnoa, ib. ; it ia 
mentioned with tbe cbimsra or 
domeatio goat in 71 ; dreams, 97 ; 
infeeted witb ticka, 134; die* 
ebargea of the female, 163, 164 ; 
gestation, 165 ; food, drink, fte., 
207; the wild goat, 225; STriaa 
Caper hircna Mambriona ana hj" 
cian ^t, C. Angorends, ib,; 
Egyptian, 226 ; ita mode of Ufe, 
236 ; wild goaU in Crete, 288 ; m* 
mination, 278. 

Al(t A ^ntm bird, probably Tuitalna 
arqnatna, ^Slrae*, Scolopax Galli- 
Baffo, 208. 

AdrAetVt >^ amall bawk, perbapa 
aparrow-hawk or merlin, Faloo 
JEsalon, 253. 

A^mXcoc, see AlytiXtoc 

'AffoX^^V, lAednaa, and probably 
alao aoma apadea of AetiBta« 2. 3 ; 
fixed and tMomotiTa kinda, 87, 
88; amall and edible apeeica, 
otbara large and bard, 88 ; a fieahy 
kind, 195; a large kind, ita foo^ 
Montbt and aina, 198. 



nrDEz. ' SOS 

'AravOCac, a kind of ahaik, Sq^ugi 
Aeanthiaa, Sinuk, 256. 

'Acav92Ct tbutle finch or gold finch, 
Frin^Ua eardnelia, or FringilU 
cannabina, Straek^ or F. apinna, 
brown linnet, 202; bataatbaaas. 
Uvea on worma, 233 ; a foe to the 
anthna aBd«ritbni» 234; ita food, 
oolonr, aong, 247. 

'Arai^vXAic, Fania pendnlinns, or, 
candatua, Sirmek, 202 ; ita neac, 
245. 

'Accrpt, mite, Darme itea fiitidiena, or 
perhapa fioatricboa, Sirtek, 135. 

'Acplct loonat, Tetigonia, Sirmekf 
Acridinm, 89, 95; ita birth, 123; 
reproduction, 132; ahaagea ita 
akm, 216; it is said to contend, 
with serpents, 238 : the Spex la-' 
certicida corresponds witb this 
description, Sohteidir. 

'Ac^Xoct the acorn of the C Ter g rafa 
oak, need for fiOtening pigs, 206. ' 

*AXiKropcc, the domestic Ima« Fb»«. 
aiannagallua, different kinda, 111, 
138; aometimea prodaeea tnlt 
egga, 139; chickena, 140^141; 
barren eggs, and ttmca of byinir 
t5.; growth of tbe chick in the 
egg, 142; twin egn, 144; the ben. 
aometimea takea the form of tba 
cock, 216; roUa in the doat, 277. 

'AXfcrptNtfy, domeatic fowl, male, 
alao need of the dasa, 5 ; bia comb, 
36 ; crop, 45 ; appendages to in- 
teatinea, tb. ; crowing. 96 ; man* 
nar of coition, 102 ; appearancea 
like om when cut open, 139 ; tea* 
tidea, 148 « habits in templca, 
241; aomatimaa tbaj aaauBM tba 
form and babita or bene, 275; 
method of caatratica. 277. 

'AXurtf rec, aea-eagle, diffi 



the oapray, perbapa Amrila aibi* 
eiUa «r Fako balimta, 283^ 251, 
263. 
'AXcv^Alaad^ Uufisbar.arptr- 
bapa Todna •mndnmaeia, rapro- 
dnaliom 107, 108; two apeaiea 
daaaribad,l03} malvialatBdlWHi 
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df ili Mit, 246. It It 6<mUhA 
whother aither of tbt §pmm it 
our kingfisher. SekmitUr, 

AXotftfxVf probablT * tpodtt of 
Zoophyte AlcTonit, 246. 

*AX«iirvt fox, Canis ?«lpi% 6, 29 ; 
it hrtedt with tho LoooBian dogi, 
227 ; attMka tht horoo, 233; k 
IHtndlT with tho eiow, ib.i a 
troglodjto, •». 

'▲XMw^lt VamDnt» Ta^artilio otti- 
■oa, Sirwek^ V. diaopa or Scinnia 
T^aaa, 9 1 laproduetaoi, 177 ; it 
hula nioab l78. 

*AX«iirf C * eartilagiilow (ah, ra- 
prodnetioii, 149: repraaanta a 
ebaa, 151 ; B{yptiaBapaciaa,226; 
atratagana, 260. 

'jUio, a kind of tunny, mackerel. 
Scomber, Strtek, 4, 40, 91 ; ita 
rapid growth, 160, 199, 200; Ktw 
In baya, 211 x and aatera rifera, 
218; ill toeth and mode of do- 
teea, 266. 

*A^V7^X^, Amycd^ln oommirais, 
almond tree. 266; almonda, 242. 

'AWKact * migratoij aea fish, also 
aallad d^Xmwimf, Beomber ala 
toga, 169; gregidoiia, 234 ; also 
callad aaerad, 256. 

'A»9oCi yellow bunting, Emberita 
dtrineAa, ArorJfr, MotaeUla ba- 
nla, 202; leada in maadowa, 
imitataa the neighing of the 
koraa, 233 ; hoatUe to the aoanthia 
andwithna, a.; il lifaabytho 
aide of lifata, 244* 
*Ar9p1ipn^ wild bee, Apia tanaatila, 
or Yam erabro, 88 1 tht lartm, 
124 ; rmodnotion, 130 ; ndUigent 
inaeet, 266; makea honeyraM ; 
ita mannen and habita, V(k 

*A«iac> the pear tree, 126. 

'AwXwHmtp * dark-oolowad afOMa^ 
119. 

'Awe^^tc« wioia reading §m 
«<WMc* HoraXt or If atiai. 

'Aw^, awUU Hirando apm^ 4; 
alMeonedeH^XXoc271.. 

•Apdfxrvc. iffite* 6, 86^ 1»; Hi 



web, reprodnetioB, 123, 131, 132, 
it driTen away by ita yonng, 131 ; 
it ancka ita prey, 213 ; ia eaten by 
the liiard, 232; four kinda, 266^ 
269. t^vXXa, Saltieoa aeenieoa— 
Tbeamaller kind Dolomedeami* 
rabilia— the larger Lrooaa mri- 
tola, another Dolooiedee fimbrin* 
tna. 

'Apcroc, bear, Uiana Arotm, 25, 
27, 29, 42; coition, 102; at thia 
time it beoomea fierce, 161 ; period 
of geetation, impwrfeet yonng« 
175 ; mode of drinking, 206 \ by* 
bemation, 216; eata the^umm, 
A.; the femalee eonragaoua, 230 1 
ita habita, 237. 

*ApKr#c, n eroataoean, perbapa Can- 
cer spinoeiaaimns, SinMJr, 8e]^Iaria 
aretos, reprodoetjon, 121 ; its food 
and manner of aeiaiig it, 206. 

*Apwilt * biid of prey, lisleon, lifoa 
near the aea, and attaeka the gnll 
and brenthna, 232; the piphinz 
and ietinoa are friendW to it, 234 ; 
ita mode of life, attaeia tho ayaa 
of ita prey, 247. 

'Apxdpoc, a fiah, aee 'Avd^c* 

*A4rKaX<i3«^rifc« lisard, Laeerta 
Oeekoy StoUio Tetemni. 160; Il 
lifea u h<dea, 213 ; chaBgea ito 
akin, 216; ita bite poiaonona in 
y«227;iteate 



I parts of Italy* 
apidera, 232 ; it can walk in an 
inTerted poeiiion, 242. 
- ' '^ - Undof 



•A#ffiUafac> probably aana 

owl, Stryz nlola. 45. 
'A#caX4irac, Beolopaz gallinago, 

anipe, Slr^ek, (Behneidtf disap* 

prorea of thia Identifiaation), 8. 

pbmopna, 249. 8aaoaeX4««|. 
'Av««pO«Cf ticarlai intaatinal worm, 

194. 
'Amcoplc. «]>• ItfTA of tho ampia 

ignat), 125. 
'AowdXol, mol% Talpn fnlgaria, 

Hm ia bolea, 5; ita ayaa, 18^ 

90; thait nra many in Baaotio^ 

»0MinUbadla,225. 
'Aovic; Cotabar mpK w% tnm 
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which a poison if made in Lyhia, 

227; in Egypt it it ntUokod by 

the lohnettmon, 238. 
•Acrathct lobster, Cuieer Gamma- 

nis, and Aftaoui, 138 ; Mmiparod 

with the spiny lobatw, 7h 78, 

79; a small fresh-watar spadesy 

Astaens flaTiatilisi erayflsh, 86; 

its rei^rodnction, 106, 121; 

changes its shell, 217* 
'A#ra^, a raisin nsed for feeding 

cattle, 206, 
'Aario£oc» a cariOaginoQS deb, 109^ 

151. Sqnalus asteriaa. 
'A<rrtf>(ac. abawk, 109, 151. 253. 
'Avrf plac, Ardea stellarii, bittern, 

233 
'A^t^p, itar-fish» Uraft« rnbens, 
• 118. 
*A<r^aiXoc» a plant, asphodel, A. 

ramosns, 260. 
'ArpaKTvXMc, a plant of the thistte 

tribe, Carthamns ereticua. 
'Array^y, gronse, Ttotrao bonasia, 

or T. attagen, 249 ; it lifea on 

the ground, 276. 
'ArrAo^, a kind of loonst 

Oryllns, 123; reproduction and 

death, 133. 
'AvXwirlac. the same as dvBiatf 159. 
'AvC^c. the yoong tnnny, 160. 
'A^dcif, plant| a kind of Toteh, 

208. 
•A^pec, fish spawn, 157. 
Afvii, anohoTy or sardine, Melann- 

nis jnrenenlas, 157, its origin, •&.; 
• other kinds, ifr.; inmodem Oraek 

'Axotvqc fX«if>c, aTarietyofkrge 
stag with a strong mane, Stmeki 
a brocket, or two-year old stag, 
^m bis single-pointed horns, 

'Ay^oMCt » iM iksh, Anarfhicaa 

niib,200|doeanot bear beat, 

218. 
'Ay^oc. tk« BuOa gramhoppar, 

elca&0mi,89. 
•Axp*c.»W»iof j^p«ff. Pjiii 

•cmmiiki 206, 268. 



BtfXavpoca fresh-water Ask, Oobitia 
barbiis,98. 

B«iXayoc, Balanns, Cinipede^ teem 
shell, 94, 117, 

B^atroc, acorn* 221. 

BiXXfpoCf * fresh-water fish, Cy- 
prinus blicca, 156, 219 ; /3^f poc, 
J3aX7y«c> P^f^t •>• fanona 
readings. 

BatfiXf^, also called troebilns, and 
presbys, lifes in bolee, 244 ; baa a 
bright crest, 202 ; probably Begn* 
Ina Cristatos, ffolden-ciestedwren, 
or Sylfia trofffodytes. 

Baric* * bird that Ireqnents bashes, 
Sylvia mbicola, eats worms, 202 ; 
mentioned with finch and sparrow. 

Baric, * fiib, the prickly roach, 
Li^Mi tmd Seoti, 149, 162. 

Bilroct ray, Raia bato^not the skale^ 
which IS perbape Idobatos, 8, 37 « 
its manner of coition, 104 ; it doea 
not receiTe its yonng into itself; 
150, 161 ; it liTes in hoke, 214 ; 
its manner of taking its prey, 255. 

Birpaxoci froj;, Rana esenlenta and 

B. temporana, r *** ''* "■" 

06; the f 

mals^ 100 ; 

154; its nnited spawn, 

spoken of as a class, 196; no 

croaking frogs in Cyrene, 2S6; 

marsh frogs are foes to bees, 261. 

Btfrpavoc, a cartilagtaons fieb« 
Lophius piscatorins and L. barba- 
tns, 8, 87, 88, 40; among the se- 
laohe, 104 ; onparons, 148, 150; it 

Jrodnces many yonng, 159. 
^ny, fish, Syngnathna acns, 40 ; 
its n^rodnetioo, 109, 154, 160 ; 
gregarions, 284; the Hakyom 
boifds iU nasi with the bcMa of 
this fish. 
BoX<raiy«,cephalopod,SledcM mca- 
diites, ZmcA, 76; alee called 
6;eX«c; it doea not anist in tba 
Baripns,266. 

xa 



ir of taking its prey, 255. 
ftog, Rana esenlenta and / 
vaxia,8, 39,87; cioaks, V / 
fismale larger than the V 
) ; coition, 103 ; tadpole, A^ 
I nnited spawn, 165; r 
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temttrii, fenni aa •D^Qlar mQ 
of nmd, 131. 

B«^vXiec, larraof lilk womiy 114$ 
thebiimbkbee,260,3n. 

B^ii^vC, tUkworm. 

Biracwoc, Antelope boniisae, or 
Bot Umf. Biioii, 26, 38; iti 
eoiiitr7f rorm, htbiti, bnntiiigf 
278. 

Botfcdct Abu boeeai^ or A. Oraoci, 
203. 

B^^pvxoc. insect, Lampyiif noe* 
ttlaet, Simekf 125. 

Bof/SaXici Antilope Onoii, 58. 

Bovc, Boe tanroi, Ox, 5, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 41, 62 ; miU^ 69 ; dretme, 97 ( 
lowing of tbe bull, 100, 112; 
ooition, 103 ; tomented wiib lice, 
135; eeznel deiirei, 161, 162; 
diecbarget'and mine of tbe cow, 
163 ; reprodaotife powen of bull, 
168 ; Uie castrated animal is tanffbt 
to lead tbe berd, t6. ; teetb, muk, 
and babits, it. ; Teina in tbe em- 
bryo, 190; mode of drinking, 
205; care of tbe ox, 206; red 
cattle of Epinis, 207; diseases, 
219, 222; tbe ox drinks pore 
water, 224 ; Emtian oxen, 226 ; 
babita, 236 ; inld oxen, B. Bn- 
bains, 26 ; one species of ox bas 
a bono in ita beart, 39 ; oxen in 
Pbrjgia wbicb can mo?e tbeir 
boms, 61 ; small oxen in Pbasis, 
71 ; oxen in Epims, 0, ; in Tor- 
tona, 72 ; tbe cow brings fortb at 
a year old, 113; Sjnaa oxen, 
226; castration of tbe ymmg, 
278 ; mminatioB, A. 

Bevci * cartUaginona flab| Bain eor- 
nuta, 104, 152. 

BpiwBo^, a sea-biid, Aaaa tadoma, 
bostale to tbe lama and barpa, 
232; makea ita nest i^ biBa aiid 
woody plaaea, 244.. 

B^^ a large owl, 8ti7S b«bo» 
201. 

Btf^ov, algsi, botk fk«sb*wafter aad 
marine^ 155, 200, 220. 

B^^fvocb n o«>i>^ flntiDi, 102. 



BwfcoX^X^Cf Corms monednla, 248 
B«»C, a gregarious flsb, Spama 
boops, 234; contracted from 
BdaC, from tbo sound it makes. 



FoXact * kind of smooth sbeU-flsb, 

mya pictomm, 82. 
TaXf ^, a cartilaginous fisb, Squalus 

Stleus and cbaracbiaa. Struck, or 
adus lota, 8, 44, 49, 108, 149, 
151; ntems and o?a, 150; re^ 
ceifes its joung into itself, ib. ; 
not found in tbe Pyrrbswa 
Euripus, 256. 

TaXMti, fish of tbe sbark kind, 37, 
40, 41 ; placed under tbe selacbe, 
104, 149 ; tbe males bare appen- 
dages, 104 ; tbe uterus, 149 ; ga^ 
lei and galeodei^ 151. 

ToXq, weaael, martin, polecat, Kns- 
tela Faro, M. Erminea. M. ml- 
garis, 20; tbe wild kind bunts 
mice, 178; hostile to tbe orow, 
232 ; it atUcks serpents, 233 ; in 
Poroselene, 225 ; it flffhts with 
serpents, especially wftb those 
called myotbera, 238; its form 
compared with tbe ictis, 239 ; eats 
birds' eggs, 232 ; mode of attack* 
ing its prey, 238. 

ripayoc, crane, Ardea gms, 2, 4. 64; 
coition, 102; migrations of tht 
male bird, 209; they migrato 
after tbe quails, A.; the frhio of 
tbe stone they are said to earryi 
210 ; gregarious, it, ; migrations^ 
leaden, pmdence, 243 ; they fight 
with each other, the anmlMr of 
their ens, 245. 

rlvvoc, the offspring of a mula with 
a man or she ass, 11 ; aee Ivvec* 

naylc, a fresh- water fieh, Bilurua* 
glanis, SlTMek, 9, 38^ 40, 219; 
conjoined spawn, 155: two spe- 
oiea, the greater and the smalfer, 
the male watohea tba spawn, i5.; 
riia of the on, 156 ; dissaass, 219; • 

. vafil to oat whsB in spawn, tha 
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tnd L» eanknliit, 5, 99, 49, 58» 
64, 71 ; eoitioii« 102 ; fiiperfetft- 
tion, 108 ; reprodoetton, 17A, 186 ; 
in Ithaet, 225 ; fntUer in £nrpt» 
22G; anotbor ipaeiM Bccr LdM 
Bolbt, 41, 

Af X^iCt dolphin, Delpbinns delphii. 
7. 13, 29, 87, 40, 46, 47, 59, 69, 
91, 92, 93, 95 ; ita sleep, 98 ', Um 
fish eaUed fBtlpa foUowi the dol- 
phin, 135; reprodnctlon, 1049 
152 ; it brenthes air, 196 : food, 
200 ; throwi itMlf on iti b^k to 
take its pier, ib.; dolphin in tbn 
Pontni, 212 ; gentle habits, 274 ; 
its speed, it sometimes throwa it- 
self on the shore, 275. 

AUrtpwop^ plant, dittanr, 238; ori- 
ganum Dictammnm, Lit, 

Aopcact Antelope doroas, 26* 

ApdKttp, a sea fish, Traebinnadfaeo, 
liTes near the shore, 211. 

ApdKttr^ a speeies of serpent in frssh 
water, attacks the fflanis, 219 ; is 
hostile to the eagfo. 231 : sneks 
the jniee of the heib pieris, 238. 

Apt iravic, perhaps tha sand aartin, 
Himndo ripana, 4. 

Apo/M^fC, migratory fish, 
some speeies of tnnnj, 4, 155. 

ApvoicoXairniCt woodpecker, 202; 
three kinda, Fiens Tarins, P. Tiri- 
dis, P. martins^ 242; habits^ «. 



B 
By«pa^yeXec« the paiani af tha 
Apna, Clnpea eneraamolns, Stnuk^ 

lyYtXvCf Ml, Hnma anroiUa, 8, 
37, 40, 41, 61. 66, 93; to nctthar 
male nor female, 99; the so called 
mala and female are diflersat sp^ 
cies, 97; migrates to the asn to 
spawn, 156; its origii2l58; do- 
scription and habila, 200, 201 ; 
those called fomala an bailor §m 
food, 229. 

'BXainc ai'tfecv Ibe iowor of fkt 
ttifa, 127, 133, 216| 242. 
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"EXo^C, itaip. Germ Elapbni, 5» 
26, 27. 28: tiioMetlled Aehalins, 

59, 237; blood, 58. 67; bonis, 

60, 236, 257; tbo femal*, 100; 
ooiUoi, 103, 174; Toioe, 112; 
babiti. 236, 237 ; tbo CMtntad 
•nimiL 278; mmiBatioii, it, 

'EX/o, £niberita anuidioaeeft, or 
Tnrdiis anuidiiiaooai, Strmk^ or 
B. MheBBOiM, 246. 

EXiycvoc, a mimtorj fisb, 234. 

*EX^i(ip^^ Eledono etrbota, ZmcA, 
(Owen, in Cfclopmiia of AnA- 
toiDj)* 76, 

'EXaioct dormoQM, Mjoxnt AYalla* 
ntritit; or perbapo iqiiinrtl, 
Sdnnis mlgari^ liT« ia bolei ia 
trMt,216. 

'EXcioi, a kind of bawk, 263; pro- 
bably an incorrect reading. 

'£Xf 6c, an owl, Stryx Aioao, Str§$i, 
MO 'AfiVcotfr, 201. 

'BA/^C. Elephu Indicnt, 5. 14, 24, 
26, 28, 29, 13, 40,43,46, 61, 72; 
Toiee, 96 ; reproduction, 103, 115, 
161, 173 ; food, 207 ; ]ih and die- 
OMea, 222, 224; strengtb, 234; 
eaptnre, 0. ; babita, dodli^, 274. 

"BXAo^, a ilab witb four aimpla 
brancbia, tword fltb or ttnrgeon, 
ZtdUMIaNi&ott, CentriMot aoolo- 
pax, Sinck, Aeeipenser ataUatiu^ 
37; Ao^,40. 
r "EX/if 1^, wormi, enedallj iateaCinal 
/ wonni, tenia and lambneoi, aont 
exist ia sponges, 119 ;orlglB, 123; 
tbiaa kinds, flat worms, ronnd 
vorms, asctfides^ 124; worms in 
aaow, Podnra airalis, 126; soma 
inaset lanr» are deaeribad as 
worms, 135 ; small woraM ia aala, 
158; worms ia dogs, TMia aa?* 
iata,238, 

•a«wic. r»t, laim tbaa a«&i^, 
Tabaans, ar PiiTgaaaai Simctf 
1,9,206. 
'i;^5cf Tiatado aoriaaea, frask- 
watar lofftoiss^ Bmja latnria, 39 ; 
lamdaatloi^ 186| kabiH^ 194. 



'BiTiXic or frtXiCf probablr aaa 
bream. Spams, Sinxk^ Sparua 
IUyi,163r ^ ^ *^ 

IBiTfpa yUCf (be decomposing mat* 
tar in wbicb eels bava tbair origin, 

'Evro/io, insaata, aa a class, 3, 10^' ' 

73. 123. 
EwipiCf Otter, Latra falgarisi 2t 

its food. 205. 
'EiriXafc or iwoXatc, Sylfia emraca, 

Stmtkf orperbapa badge narrow, 

202. 
'Ewo^r, boopoe, XTpapa Spopa, 1 : 

its nest, 138 ; lires in woods and 

mountains, 244 ; abaagea ita ao- 

lour, 246, 276. 
'EpifkpOoc, a plant, lagnmiaoM 

seeds, Ermm sativum, 221. 
*BpiOaK^, bee bread, 267. 
'BpiBpoKoCf Sjlria eritbraeos, or 

8. PboMiiearus, SlrMeJt^ Badstart, 

202; in its summer plomagt 

called Pbcroioums, 276. 
'Bptvcict wild flg tree, 136. 
EpirvXXoc, Tbymna aanjllom* 

wild tbjma, 261. 
'Efv9pl¥oc^ a red kind of mullet^ 

Perca marina, Sparua ErrtbrymiiSy 

Siraekf Perca seriba, all baTe roei^ 

tbere are no males. 99, 153, 211 
'Ep»^i5c, beron, Ardaa major, 203; 

a foe to tbe woodpeaker, 212; 

tbree kiada, 5wAXec» tba black, 

Ardaa ainerea, 5 Xfvwac, tbo 

wbite, A. egretta, 5 dvrnpuiCt A, 

atallaris, 233, 247| a «aad of 

tbearow,323. 
B5Xai, maggota ia flesh. 
'Zf^fupw, apbamara, iaaaaly 10^ 

126. 
'Evf v«tc» pvobably Qobj or Blaaaj, 

ibr«if it Sjfnttt LfcUi^ not tbo 

Bamora, wbiab waa aataowa to 

tbe aadenta. Eabaaaia famoca, 

ArwrA^38. 
*ZxAva^ fipar. Calabar lifipaia, C. 

teniB, 10 1 bidea aadar stoaas, 213. 
*Syive/iJ|r^«f Eabiana EsanlaataL 

Ar««i<a%a<ffXfom^8«, . 
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*H|ilofNiCf Bvlt, dbpring of bone 
ud wOd MS, tht Mtalt krmr 



Mhctlled mulai of Sjria, Eqaii 

bemiooui, 11, 172, 177* 
*Uirar9c, a fith M ealled from iu 

colour, TbeuUi hepatm, StrttJkf 

8tro*DAtoi fiiitoli, 44. 
'HirioXoc, moth, Tiaeo moUonoUa, 

225. 
'HpoirXf orur^c taptlvoft Hemdco* 

tie erab, bat a long UU» 77, 81. 



eoXXoCf o iboot of a plant, enotianj 

the oiiTo, 208. 
OmIa, animals larger tbaa flies ia 

ore, 126 ; aaimals wbieh destroy 

boney-oombs, 225 ; aa aaimal liko' 

a moth, il. 
OiC) black sbore woed, ftieos^ 211. 
epavwi^t a smsU bird like a gold- 

flaeb, Friogilla Caidnalii, or F. 

CaniiBbina, 202. 
^ic9a, a fish with prieklj seales, 

256. 
Qp^f, timber worm, 207. 
•v/ioVi tbyme^ Thymoi mlgariti 

266. 
Bwplc, the fsmale tnmiy, 108, 100; 

aged, 160 ; food, 200 ; migration, 

2] 1 ; gregarious, 284. 
e^voc* tunoj fish, Scomber Tbjn- 

nus, 4, 38 ; sleeps, 98 ; swims in 

shoals. 108 ; male and femalo^ i6^ 

reprodocUon, 100, 136; life, 148; 

thej appear to bo a year older 

than the pelamys, 160 ; food, 199; 

migrates after the scombri, 209 ; 

when best for food, 211 ; migim> 

tions,212; how ooneesled, 214; 

dolighU in warmth, 219 ; old fish 

nnflt for salting, their weight, 228. 
•i#C« jaekal or ounce, Felis onia, or 

peihaps Ganis anreos, Sirmk, 42 ; 

habits^ 177; hates tho lion, 214; 

eamiforons^ il.; Mfval hinds^ 

272. 



'I/Sic. Tantaloa Ibit. Shmek, two 
spedos, white, I'tetahm saosi^ and 
Ua«k,T.fokindHS«*> 
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'Ifpal, liAwIt, 9, 80, 40; ioeabttion, 
^ 146; likt the cuckoo, 146, 147; 

tht joan§^ gooil to eat, 147; ft 

kind which hoildi io rocks, ib, ; 

three ipeeies, 201 ; eaniiienitioii 

of tpeeiee, 253; the Egyptien 

hawk, 236: iu neet, 243; does 
. not eat the heart of hirdi, t6. 
ilpac or Upec,a kind of lerpent, 228. 
'Icrlyec, kite, Falco mimni^ 30, 

40; inenhation, 146; food, 201; 

drink, 203; nigratioB, 215; a 

foe to the ravea, 232. 
*Icric, weasel or ferret, Mwtela Ihro, 

29; hahiU. 239. 
IXXdc, a kind of thmsh, mgarioos, 

Turdus iliaeensp StrtieM, 248 ; this 

identiflcatioA ia Terj doahtfal, 

Sehneidtr. 
'U6Bopot, * Un<l 0^ ihmsh, Tttrdns 

TtsciToms, StTMck^ 248. 
'U^, miseltoe, 248. 
''lyyoCf hinnos, the oflfspring of a 

hoFse and she ass, 163. 
'levXic. a red ilsh, Lahms Inlii, 

Strtkt 234. 
*IevXoc, loins, seolope&dn, enti* 

pede,73. 
Iwwij^ev, |iraire,6iraffaeameleo* 

pardalis, 26. 
IwwAafoc, perhaps IheNilghaii, 

Antilope picta, 26. 
Ivwc^, a crastaoeaa, Oejopode 

enrsor, 77. 
Ivwsfi^PfiiiC, a krge kind of aat, 

Formica Herenlanea, 225. 
^IwiroCt bone, Bqnns Cahellna, 18, 

26,27,20,30, 62, 66, 60, 70; 
97; Bcighing, 112; re- 



vrodwtion, ag^ life, 113, 161, 
169; food and drink, 206, 207; 
saiall hofses in the eomtrr of the 
Pvnies, 200 ; diseases, 210, 222, 
223; stonr of a Softhiaa hofse^ 
274. 
*twvoc A vor^|H#Ct ri^w korsa, 
Hippepotainns amphihiM^ 32, 

'IwwosMc/iulh, Corrphau bippi- 
. r«^T09; kidsi ia Mm, 813. 



Ir/a, wOlow, ISft. • 

'I#7(, WTTneek, J/nztorqailla, 35. 
'Ix*^fi/iii»v, Ichneomon, YiTerra 

Ichnenmon, 177 ; attacks the asp 

in Egypt, 23a 
'IvM^/iMy, Ichnenmon ^insset) 

Bphez, hunts spiden^ 124, 232. 



tdX<f iiec, taed, Acorns ealanins, and 
perhaps also some of the larger 
grasses, 122, 165 ; its flower, 127 ; 
used to support fine, 133, 155, 
216 ; flourishes in rainy weather, 
217. 

Hd^aotf or c^opic, a hird preyed 
on by the little owl. KotacSlla 
alba L., ScAmidtr, 232. Friogilla 
petronia. 

KaXiapcc, Tringa, Sandpiper, Bc<^ 
lopax calidris, 203. 

ILaXXuiwuPSt flsh, Uranoscopus, 
Siraekf U. Scaber, 40 ; lifss near 
the shore, 

KaXXvirrpov, a shrub tnm the 
flowers of which the bees are said 
to procure their young, 127; per- 
hape Gerinthe^ L., 8trw^ honey* 
suckle. 

td/t^Xec. Camel, Camdns BaetrUu 
nns and 0. Dromedarins, 25, 27, 
29, 30, 70; reproduction, 108^ 
114, 161, 173; endurance of 
thirst, 207 ; life, A.; disesses, 222 ; 
purity, 274 ; castratioii of fSMBalsa^ 

Kifiwv, caterpillar, 124. 
XavOapIc* Mveral kinds of beetles, 

88; a kind of fly, 106; origin, 

126. 
XivOif poc, beetle, ScarabiBos pilnla* 



shore. Spams CaathanH, 211. 
Xifirpec,boar, 29; coition, ageu IIOl 

114; castimtion, 277. 
Kdwpoc, a flsh smd to. make a 

grunting loiss. Cottw 
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|ftbrt6tiit, or 8<taa]iii ontriai, 87 ; 
IB tht AelitliHti, M. 

Kapafi.iiiil, t rutl Ml lH, 19, U, 
228. 

d^mfi0t. iBMeL ttag-beatK Ct- 
rvnbjx, Stmek, 69, 185. 

Kipafif, PtOiBttriM T«lguk» Spiay 
lobttor, 7.9,10; m aoUm, 78, 
77; male tad fniiato» 78; d«- 
maiUd, 79. 80, 84, 98; lUtp, 
97; ftprodietioii, 180; wb«re 
produeed, 131 ; ehaiiM thtir tlMU, 
tb.i kiUt otW flih, if kiUed by 
tbe polTpM, 198; bmbitadoB, 
pnmTt, 189; bidet ilMlf aid 
ebangw iti tb^l, 317. 

enwUeetn, Pimotbant fttarum, 
IMTt CWMftn»fii», 117* 

Kaptc* ibrinip or mwo, Cnagoa, 
MciDoo, 77 ; different Uadi, ik,\ 
reprodvcUoB, 106, 181 ; ebtnget 
its eolovr in wintar, 888. 

Xapclvtay, barmit erab, Pannn 
BambaidL L., IMf, and prooabl? 
otbar speoaa, 88 ; in Strombi and 
NaritaB, t8., 118 ; also a spades in 
Pinna distinrniabed from mpt* 
liov, 117. 

Knpciyec, erab, of TarioM. spadea. 

' Caneer, Gareinos, fte^ 4, lO, 78, 
77 ; sareral speeieo, 77 » fluTiatfle, 
Telpbira flafiatUia, ib, ; nnmbar 
of feat, •». ; sbort*tailad tl. ; da* 
aeription, 80, 81, 85; raprodoo* 
tion, 106 ; wbita erabs in varions 
sballs, 117; ebanst ofsbalUlSl: 
rookoraba, 198; Nadt erabsi baid 
didladeraba,2l7. 

Kc^ffTMp, baa?er, Castor Fiber, 805. 

XavXUpf aoBM kind of aea*iraed, 
800. 

Xaraffigf^, direr, Pdaoaaoa baa« 
sanoi, L.. Sc kmi id i r, 45; Moda 
of takiajritsprej, 844. 

lUyXpkt Pdoo tinnnnenlos, Sck mi ' 
dtft 45; laya many ms, 188 ; rad 
eggs, 189 ; moda of £ittidnf, 208. 

KfXiaci lam man woodpaakar, 
Flow firi&,£8p 882^ 881 



K^4|aoc, MCi«lt Flroadlarin pelagiaav 

Ki^Oioc, aiaaper, Csrtbia&miliaria. 

847. 
Ki#ctc. Popalns tramnla, adar, 905w 
ILtirrpmU*, molleta aa a atesi^ 1089 

159. 
Xf #rplvc, m«net MofiL In tba 

lake SUpba, 37, 44, 98 ; it daapa, 

98; eaptnra, 87; birtb, 108; 

annmaration of apedaa, 109, 153, 

167 ; antera rifeia to spawn, 156, 

169; food, 199, 828; babita, 

900; near tba sbore,211; mso- 

datea wilb the labcai, 885; tba 

awiftestof fisbaa, 366; in ssnsott 

in tba antnnn, <6. 
KifoXoct fray mnllet 8prwte§ 

fyeith MogU aepbdoa, 109, 163 ; 

reprodnction, 169 ; ^Md, 199 ( !•• 

tared by add, 318. 
Kv/3oCt monkey, Bimin mora or 

diona, Strmek^ 83. 8. Cyndora. 
Kf piCt wfict or m^'ic, • aaaJ^ 

338. 
KiipvXec, a aea*bird, mrationed witK 

tbe Halayon, 208. THnn Twia- 

bilis. ^ 

Ki|0«C wbalk, BQodnnm,itsmaaon, 

80, 81, 82, 86; appeaia in tb« 

early spring, 110; niddary aap* 

soles, 116, 116: tbe smatt wbdk, 

118; bides itself, 818. 
X^rect whaU, aa a alass, 10, 89 ; 

wbdas, 69| otbar wbaka, 168. 
Kifn^V, Oetaoaa. 7, 18, 101, 196; 

torn on tbair back to asita tbeir 

prey. 200. 
Kff 4v, droneu 260. 
KfycXect probably Tringa Cindna, 

Linn. Dunlin, 844. OindM 

aqnatiana. 
KiBapH* ft Und of tnbotfUgln 

lyra,44. 
Kiy»4|Mino», a ipioi, <innamon,848. 
Kivvd|ii*fMy 6pMay, dnnaman bod. 

846; Herodotas, Book 8, a. IIU 
KipitH. pwrbaps Fdao nis«, JUdMT 

aiMfJM, 8^8581 Fakopygmp. 

gna. 
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Kive^Ct Ivy* Hedert Helii, IdO. 
Khra or Ki#9«. Jay, Oormi ffbada- 

rhii, capUmdby Um jEgofiuMd 

Elem, 201 ; ebanget iti noU, 245 1 

ito Btit, il. 
XivX^t Thnnb, Tnrdui UVnn tad 

T. ntnili, BMt, 188; hidea, 216 ; 

dianrct its eobar ia winter, 276; 

tbTM Uiidi, 244. 
E«x^«f t * ■M-flali, 87; Mtr tkt laid, 

211 ; in paif^ 218; cbangw ita 

eolonri 228. 
KXilpoCf also called wwpa^0r^Ct an 

bseoC bjofions to beehiTes, Oa« 

Isria ceralln and 0. neUonolla, 

228,266. 
KpiS^, sea-nottlo, probably an net!- 

nia,118,265. 
KMvoX^yoCf * tpoeiei of wood- 

Mckar, Picoa Tarioai or ndnor, 

XW^orvn^^, an iosaet, Fonnioa 
flaTa, Sirtekf finds boney by tbe 
sense of snell, 98 ; eaten by tbo 
woodpecker, 93, 202, 242. 

Ziyxv, a biralfo sbell, Mya mcto* 
mm, 82; serefal species, U,; a 
kind of cmstaesan is foand in 
then, 86; orira. 117, 118; 
largo SBocib abjl in rifors, 248. 

KsyciXievi a oaall biralfo ahell, 
198, 199. 

Xolroc or ff^rrocw a flrasb«wator tlsb. 
Tront, Salmo Fario, Stnek, 92. 

Kocs^io^, Helii, land snail, 8h 

UffcvCi enekoo. Gnenlni Canotia, 
98, 188 ; bablta, fona, and agn, 
146;eatobla, 147; lata ia &• 
nests of otber birds, 249;diangea 
its noli iHms aboil to BifiatSL 
176. 

XtlMc, aka Skth^ and ssXMCt 
woodposker, 883. 

lUKimc a kind of tmiy, Soovbcr 
oolias, in tbo Piopoatis, 211 ; 
wbsn taken, 218 ; mnriooa, 284. 

SaXiiCf Corraa moaednla or Pieaa 
▼iridkL 86; ia ^ 842 ookraa 
sboiM probably bo ooVna. 

I*XX«pi«r, lapslia ganiK U 



Sehmidtr. Laaius gannla or a* 
cobitor, 248. 
KeXoi^C, P«l«caaas graenlns, fror 

ries,2ia 
Optii, CQcmnber, Cnonmis 

BatiTot, 124, 208. 
KeXv/i/Sic. a sMi-bird, diier, Oolys* 

bis, 3, 203. 
K4yic« knits, 134. 
K4i7iCa, plant, Inola Conyia, or L 

pnlicana, flea bane, 98. 
Kopaclac. probably tbo Cornish 

Oboagn Pyrroeorai Graenlns, 248. 
Kepaclyec* storgeon, Acdpeoeer 

baso, SirMck, Spams CbrooBis, 

109, 169, 160,213, 218,228, 284. 
KopoKOf i^dr ylyoc, the crow tribe, 

KipaC, raten and rook, Corma 
Oorax and fraxilegns, 40, 45, 64 ; 
eggs, inenbauon, yonng, 146 ( 
Egyptian raTen» 226; bostilo to 
tbe bawk, 282 ; pecks tbe ass and 
bnll, a.; Mend of tbe fox, 288;* 
frequent in towni^ 248 ; neat and 
habits, 260. 

K^poCf a water-bird, Pdoeannt* 
Carbo, Anw6, 203. 

Kopa^V or Mspa^Xf, tha yomf 
tnnny fish, 160. 

Kop^^Xoc, water-newt, Triton aqna- 
ticiis, 8, 9. 197. 8ir«a Protons. 

K4ptc,einiex,biig,0.1ectalarins,184« 

Kepvl«X6c, Ittk, Alaoda arfeuii 
oristata, 277. • 

KepvMc. lark, Alaida erisCata, A, 
arborea* A. arreasis, (thoo^^ 
Scbneiderthinksthis identiflcation 
donbt/til), itt nest, 146, 249; 
hybemates, 215; hostOo to tho 
pcseUis, 282; is said to sat tho 
egga of the eagle, 288; friendly 
to the ecbflBailtts,234 ; perches on 
thegronnd,242,246| two kindly 
249. 

Keprf » f, OormseoroMb 46; feeds 
ill yoong after they are fle dg ed, 
146; iaonbation, 147; li?ea near 
tha8ea,203; Bgrptian, 226; fea 
ta the owl, prattyi^ and ^paani^ 
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dile. Croeodaoi NilotieM, I» 
14; in E;i;jpL 8S, 69; reprodM- 
l' tion, 187 ; DjMni>%Uj^ 73* 
n K^rwy. Bieintti, tick,ordog^loaM, 
10 Hippoboica OTioa, 185; Afluik.- 
ricinus, 125. 
KrcSc. Peeten, 82, 84. ▲ krgeldiid, 
which has (nm Talft flat, Peetaa 
B- mazimvi, 84, 94, 95 ; origin, 117 ; 
Dt tmaU eniaUeeant in than^ ik.; 
r. hjbernata, 213 ; nd paelMU^ 220 ; 
m leap,26e. 

ro KiaftM, beans, Yida faba, 72, 206. 
^* K^voc, Turdoi Cjaneni, bina 
Uiniih, 248. 
Kvyypa/ioc ©r t^xP'fHf Corn- 
crake, Ballns Gro, Str^k, pro- 
babl? a ipeeies of ortolan, LMUt 
mtdSeoU. Leada the flight of tho 
al quaili, 210. 

\; KvKvoc, iwaa, Gjenna <4or, 4. 45 ;^ 
m food, 203; grmriooi, 211 1 
fights with the eagle, 288 ; habita, 
r- 244 ; when dying they go towaida 
id the sea, t&. 

K6XXapoc or ^K^XXopoc, benaift 
la, crab, Pagoms, 85. 
6. K^/uv^cc. the Ionic name of tht 
lis x^^'kf Btryx Nisoria, 244, 251. 
KvvaKdyOn^ perhapa the dog-rosa, 

worms in it, 126. Rosa canina. 
Kvvec/faXoc, dog-headed ape, 
8imia Cpocephalns, 82. 8. Ponif 
n ria. 

B, Kvyoppal^Hkt dor>ticki| Bioiiw 
earns, 185. 
Kvirplvoc, carp, Cyprinna CSanfo, 
38 ; inhabita riteia, 91 ; prodoo* 
tion and growth of youg, 15ft» 
156; Btar-atmck, 219. 
K^KToc, a shmb^ Cytiaii^ Modicago 

arborea, 71* 
Xof iK a kind of abriaip or pmra, 
77. PalwBCB BqniUa or Ora^gaa 
▼ttlgaria, also Pigvini. 
KMfAXeCt o kind of awaOow, Bar- 
tin } Hirando vbica, Mkai iu 
neat of B«d in nab aad eaiwM, 
250. 
Kit*!', dcf, Caali flNBiUatH ^ 
llnallaieCUiislnthet 
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26, 27, 29, 30, 81, 32,42.58; 
Ui^ dog of Epinii. 71 ; dreans, 
97; rtprodoeiioD, oarkiBr, &«., 
103, 107, 112. 113, 114. 161, 
163; LacoBJan don, tbeir btbits, 
166, 167; when dogi eat gran, 

. 204, 288; diieaaea, 222; EjTp* 
tiaa dogi, 226; CTTonian dogt, 
balf*bn3, with woItw, LaeoouA 
with foiet, Indian with tigan, 
227; tho Moloatiaa abepbarddog, 
230; btaatinal wonna in don, 
238. 

KAtnr, A cartOaginona fiab, Sqaalna 
earebaiiaa, Simek, 8. galaoa, 104, 

^l^^hf ridg«on» Oobio, 44; ova, 
153, 15o ; poor onaa caat on abora, 
157; food, 200; life near the 
land, 211 ; fatten in rifara, 218; 
gregariooa, 197; in winter doea 
not laaTatbaP^bie Euripva, 256. 

X^Xair^c, an animal inhabiting the 
ataUea of the aaa, a liiard aeeord* 
ing to aome, Soaligar thinka n 
beetle, 232, Mna ainntna. 

Kwt^M^, a apeeiia of gnat, aaaUar 
than the eapia, Conona ealoi- 
traaa, Simek^ Cnlei pipiena or 
C. caldtrana, 89, 94; apringa 
from n worm in fiaegar, MoaiUna 
•aUulMbl^ 



A 

Aifipat, perbapa Peren Labrax, 
- .8, 92;aleepa, 98;repro. 



dveliini, 108, 109, 163, 159; food, 
199,200; baa n atone bita bead, 
218 ; 'nnflt to cat when in apawn, 
228; al tioMa MaocUted wilk 

• eaatma,244. 

Amj u6cj^ hare, Lepna tiaidvi^ the 

AcfSir^e nanM ofnbMUfbg 
■ in roeka and monntain^ pachapa 
itah0nldbaX«CK,234. 

n apeeiea of thnak IMoa 
,134|S47. 



Atiftla^ a apedca of aharb, Sqnaloa 
eentrina, or oaraebiaa, 104, 256. 

Aaftirvpif or wmXaftiric* glow* 
wonn, Lampjna notaluca, aee 

Atfpoc, gnll or eormorant, Lams 

eaona and marinnap Sterna, 46; 

eoloar, 203; n wbito kind, ik,; 

boatile to the brenthna and harpi^ 

232. 
Adral, betfer, Caator fiber, 8, 206. 
Aiyaya, potberba, 217. 
Aii2/3aroc, abate. Bain Batia, 40, 

161. 
Acirdc, limpet. Patella, 82, 84, 85, 

86, 117. 
Af irc^wroi, acalT fiabei^ aee wXwreL 
AiVKipmitet, white h«ron, Plntalen 

leuccrodia. 203. 
AfVKiy, probably the unopened 

flower-bud of the grape, or Populna 

alba, 121. 
At^KOc, Ardea argentata, 233. 
Alu^y, Uon, Felia Leo, 6, 24, 25, 

26, 28; Uoneaa, 29, 80. 82, 42, 

69, 61, 69; reptodnetion. 102, 

161, 176; exiiting in one diatrioi 

of Enrope, 226; Sjrian liona, 

176; mane and teeth, <*.; Ibod, 

206 ; babita, 271, 272 ; two kinda 

deaoribed, 272. 
AiBan^iCt Boamaiinna oflioinalii, 

Boaemart. 183. 
A(/3voc, a bird, enemy of the wnod- 

peeker, 282. 
AiyvfC, Ljgiana who are aaid to 

hafe eaten riba, 16« 
ktup^wTptOf OTatera, Oatren ediHa, 

82, 117 ; amaU em rt a ce ana ia 

them,a. 
A^aXec, n apeeiea of heno,CioeBln 

dabia,45. 
A4fe«p«, animala with hidry taili^ 

hone, aaa, fte., 11, 16, 19, 30. 
A47C lOTBi* Nia Ijni, 28, 29, 

102. 
AimeCy * bi«d of Jaekdnw or 

ehongb, Corma moncdnla, 0. 

pyrroeoraa, 248. 
A&ec* wolf, Caaia InpM^ 6, 29} 
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rtprodnetioD, 109» 161, 177 ; mIi 
mit and Mrth, 204 ; Egyptian, 
22« ; attaekt the MM, bdl, and ibi, 
232 ; near tba lake Msotis, 254. 

A^C* * ^d of ipider, Aranaa ta- 
raninla, Sirna, 269. 

Aitpt^ a flili, Trigla Ljra, 9&. 



Halo, a enutaoean, Maia Sqninado, 
77,81,217. 

M«»vlc» iprat or lardino, Sparut 
noBnat iiaivc^ui, 167, 168, 169 ; 
when toe males are called tra^ 
228 ; grenriout, 234. 

MaXdiua^ toe elaae of cepbalopod 
noUutKa, one apeeiea which oceu* 
piee a shell is probably Oaroarina 
mediterranea, Spnufi Lfdtu 8^ 
10, 19, 73,87; reproduction, 105, 
110, 121, 154; wh; they imbibe 
water, 196; camiTorous, 198, 
109; best for food when they 
ha?e Ofa, 228. 

UoKaMOKoavkvc, perbapt Loxia 
pyrrhula, SeAn$idtr, 248. 

UaXtucSerpoKa. cmstaoeans, 10, 7S, 
77; reprodoetion, 106, 120; im« 
bibe water, 196 ; omniforons, 198; 
beat for food when they ha?e ova, 
228. 

Ifap»y»c« * aea-dih, 169, 218. 

Viaprtxipa, a fabnlovs animal, 80. 

HfXayK^pvfoc, probably blaekeap, 
Pams ater, or Mnsdearpa atrica> 
pilla, 202; food, eggs, nest and 
tongne, 246 ; in the antnmn oalled 
8yealis,.276. 

HfXcnwIiroc* oalled aka lagopho- 
nos, an eagle, Aqnila lelanaetns, 
Falco folTns, 251. 

MtXctrevpec* a aea*flsh, Sparaa Bt- 
lannms, 199. 

Ml Xf «7^]Cf Oninft fowl, Mdaagrb 
Nomidiea, 189. 

MfXAMroc, plant, MaliloCw aOai- 
nalii^266. 

If AiiTM, baa, Aptanallite, 8, 6, 7, 
^ 9^ 64, 88^ 89, 98, 86; they 



sleep, 98; lanra are called nym- 
phs, 124; reproduction, 127; 
drones, chiefs, slso called mothcta 
and kings, 28 ; three kinds of bets, 
a.; life, 130; whito bees im 
plants, and other kinds, il. ; food, 
208; hTbemata, 211; ehmwa 
their skins, 216; diseases, ttS; 
industry, 268; habits, 260. 

^/<lVdCt ui inferior kind of an* 
choTy, Clupea sardina, 158. 

K(po^, bee-eater, Meropa Apiaster, 
L or Congener, L. 1 A, 2&, 266. 

UiiiutA^ a pbnt, medick grai 
Medicago saUra, 71, 207, 26li. 

MvKMtr, a gregarions fish, 234. 

Hqcitfy, plant, poppy, 268. 

MfXeX^vOv, eockcbaftr, Melolon- 
thns anrata, 9, 88. 89, 126. 

Ml^pvC, a fish like the Scaras, said 
to rnminate. Scams Crstensis, k79. 

MiXrec, vermilion, 139. 

MJrvc, a subetanca nsed by beta to 
corer orerices in their hi?ea, 261. 

Wpftwpoct a sea-fish. Spans mor- 
mynis, 159. 

U6p fP9c, another name of the plan- 
gan, Faleo nmrins, 26U 

MiryaXil, shrew monss^ Sores 
araneus, 223. 

Hvlo, honse fly, Mnsca d eieati ca , 
9, 83, 89; reprodnctkm, 106, 
108, 126; omnivorona, 208L 

K^Cwv, a asn fish, perhapa aona 
kindof mullet, 109, 159. 

UvoB^ptu 6fiic, eerpents that knnt 

Hipaiyo, aea-lamprey, livman 
hdena, Jtrwal. 8, 37, 40, 61; 
reprodnetien, 103, 109; food, 
199 ; near the shore, 211 1 kyber- 
natea, 213 ; ssiaes the aoMar hr 
thetail,235. 

Hvoivc or UmfXvc, a isa fish, 
218. 

Il6p^|, ant, Tormiea, 4t winged 



f , 



and winglsss, 73, 93. 108; lepiw 
dnetta, X31 ; indw^, 268, 966. 
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Mvcf BOOM, Mof nniciiliit. The 
BgTptian kind U probably Hisrax, 
thoM Mid to walk 00 two foot are 
the Jerboa. The Pontie kiod 
Mid to romioate. Mas Citilloa, 
Sehmiir^ ft, ftO; roprodoetioo. 
178; Pertiaa» Bmtiao, aod 
nany othtr kiodi, d. ; naooerof 
driobog, 205; whito mioe io 
Footoa, 216; ijabian mieo, 226; 
Lybiao, A.; tht Pootie boom 
is said to romioate. 278. 

M9c. • bifalfo BoUosk, perhaps Mi- 
tylo8,82. 

Mv#Wm|roCf whale, Balna mjs- 
tiMtoSt 64. Balasopteras mot- 
eolos or Boops. 

llv«#f • horse-ily or ftd-flTt Tsbi- 
oosCaootieos. T. plofiaiis, 9, 8S, 
89: ongio, 126; death, 127 1 
sosts blood, 208. 



NApKV, toipedo, Raia Torpedo, 87, 
40, 104 ; reprodoetiooaod yooif i 
109, 160, 161 ; habits, 27ft. 

K«vrlXoct eephalopod, the soeeiM 
adheriogto its sheU is probably 
the Naotilos PompiKos, aaother 
BpeeiM Argooanta Argo, Oimn im 
&chp^cUa •/ AmMUww. 76. 268. 

VifipiM yaXfol, dog^uh, Bqodos 
Mtnlos. 149. 

VtPp^f fawn, 71. 

Vt$9af6poc, anaoM of the pygorim, 
251. 

Vic^^oXec, tho larra of tho sOk- 
wono, Bombyx, 124. 

VMinfc, differeot littoral troehit 
Trochos, Nerita, Haliotis, 86, 
86, 94, 117, 118. 

K^rrc, disk, AoM Bosehai^ 4ft, 
208. 

VffTof4»oc or M^pfMCi Sftl; % 
■aiie of thei^gos. 

VIrMtocIwwMjVisMB hoffsso, 278. 

VMrfflc, hat, YMpertiUo, 4, 9, 6a 

TUPfrutfymU ArdM Kyetieoroi, 
l|anbo,46,201,210^»l 



Xtfiac, sword-flth, Xlphiai gladioL 

88, 40. 219. 
XvXof6dp«c* iosMts in wood, Phry* 

ganea, TioM graminella, 186. 



'OCoXiCf » eephalopod moUosk, the 

same m bolitsBoa, 76. 
OMpBiif the flower oi thofin^ 121. 
OlpdpBiit probably the oame of eomo 

dark-coioored bird, 276. 
Olydc, e wild pigeoo, Colombo mi- 

gratoria, Strtik^ C. craas, 111. 

138,203. 
'Otc, sbMD, Oris ariei^ 72 ; different 

OI#rpoc, god fly, Tabaooi corrinQS, 
3, 9, 83, 89; origio, 126; oblood 
SQcker, 208 ; the marioe speeiM 
probaUy refers to eertain parasitM 
on flih, Leroca braehiaus, Pha- 
laogiom balenarom, 13ft, 208, 
21^219. 

OZ^/Mc, a bird, perhaps MotoeQlo 
sibilatrix, or Troohilos, 202. 

'OXoOeifpiey, probably an algo 
Spoogodiom, Spr^Wi Ly^ Ho" 
lothoria or Salpa, 4. 

*Or0Ct •>•» Eqoos Atinos, 27, 31, 
39, 68. 70 ; not infested with liee 
or ticks, 136; reprodoction, 113, 
163,171; food and drink, 207; 
diseases, 224; a foe to the ^i- 
thos,232f Mts ihoros, 233. 

'Oyoc ^ dyp^^^, the wild ass, 178 ; 
in Epinis, 71; the lodiaa ass, per- 
bape Rhioooeroe, 28. 

'Oi^, 6sh, psrbape Baio sonatina, 
Stn^, Oadoi mostela, 214, 266. 

'Orec, woodlooes^ Oniseoi aeellos, 

'0pi«i4c, ipseiM of titaoiiisu 

Pams Ater, 202. 
'OpiiwIXMyKf Grypoetos BoihatM, 

'Qofk. »«^ 6» llf 27, 31, 39, 
malM nA loprodoettot, 163. 
t72^ 173; iMd and diiaVMr. 
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*OplymvoCf ftlaat, OriftBim, SM. 
'Opcvct • wp ^umI of tmy, 

SoMibtr aU loDga. 109. 
*OpMc, domettie fowl,iM dlX««Wfic 

and kXttff9^, 
'Ope/3oc. tant, Orotoii Erfm tr- 

TiUl^ 71, 191. 
^Op^iriC^Ct BMUitoiii flseb, Fria* 

gUU noatUriagiUa, AtmA^ 202. 
•(Wodtfcvf , an iBiaet that aali tht 

bods of pla&t% ChiyioiMla dUn- 

oeatl2e. 

*0|>rv|y quail, CotunizTiilgarit, 40, 
4^; Beft» 140, 240; migraUon, 
210; doea not pereb ontraei, 242. 

'OpvC, Nilcbatt, Aatilopt piota, or 
Antilope Onn, 27. 

'Op^» aaea ftib, peibam SeorpKiia 
porew, %«<f t IfCMS 109, 199, 
211, 214. 

*0px^Xk9 * biid, Chaxadriiii minor, 
2a2. 

•OwrpaMtpfM, taitaooonimoUnaea, 
8, 10, 13, 73, 81 ; reprodnetioB, 
110, 115, 117; compand with 
plaati, 195 ; byboraat^ 218 ; beit 
for food wbtn tbey ba?a ora, 228. 

'O^pcoy, ojiter, 8, 10, 117; diifa- 
rent kinds, 78 ; oriciB, 117 ; bava 
an anot, 198 ; rd dlrrpf w^f, taa* 
taeea, 228. 

'0#rpfioy, tbt tbell naad by paini- 
' art, 118. 

*OvpaC Otit honbara, 189. 

Oic BaK&rrwUf tea aar, perbaaa 

. Haliotii, 84. • 

'Oft^tav, a amall aerpent, fonnd in 
the plant nlpbiam, 227 ; a Mnall 
serpent, Coluber ammodjtes, or C. 
JEsenlapii, Sirack, H, : an Indian 
serpent, whose bite is fbtal, ik, 

'0^» serpent, 5 ; winfed serpentin 
JSthio^ perfaape moo Tolana, 
9; a homed serpent in Egypt, 
Oolnber oersstes, 28; water-eer- 
pents, Colttber natriz, 18, 85, 88, 
48, 44. 48, 49, 80; Bsrineseiw 
^ts^ Mmna opUs, or Aniv^ 



djtes tobianns, Str^ek, 88, 255; 
there are manT Jdnda. Their hiss* 
ing, 96; the tmale brpr, 100; 
reprodnetion, 108, 137; ^ango 
their skin, ISl, 218 ; oaniforow, 
204; hybemate, 218; a large 
kind in Ljbia, Boa eonstrietor, 
226; the blind serpent, Angiia 
fragilis.223. 
"OfpMCb Labras Anthia, 109. 



niyevpof, probably the 

herrait-erab, Psgnms Bemhardi, 

77. 
Il«r04p, panther, Felia Pknthsra* 

177. 
nap^dXio, 84 : peibaps thasaotsoA 

the Leopard^B skint an nninowm 

animal, L, md S. Lut. 
nao^aXloyx*C* * P^t poisoBOOS to 

the Leopard, perhape aeonita, 

Doronicam pardalianehes, or aeo- 

nitum Napellos, 238. 
Iliip^aXif, Leopard, Felis Leopar. 

dns, 8, 27, 29, 80{ Anatie, 228; 

the ftmiJe more bold than th« 

male, 280; hunts by seent, 238. 
nd^aXoc, * bird, perhape Stumun 

Vulnris, Starling. TnngaSqnn* 

ratoU, Strmek^ 248. . 
ndpjcey, see liriri(p8«ev, Giraffe. 
IliXnpydCi atork, Ardea Cieottiav 

208, 215 \ when wounded tpplicn 

oriranum to its wonnds, 238; 

said to be fed by its young, 245. 
IliXcidc, a kind of dure, distintt 

from 9iplwTtpmt 111; migntorf, 

210. 
IffKccav, Pelecan, Peleeanns owk 

erotalus, migrates from the 6try- 

mon,209; gregarious, 219 ; eain 

sheU-flsh, 248. 
IliXXec, blaek hanm, Aiden siasren» 

2.^247. 
TiipitK, partri^ Peidtx einsnn. 

and ruth, Tetrao Perdis an4 

OrsBous, 5, 45, 47, 96; fspf»- 

duotion, 106^ 189, 148^ 141, 148 ; 
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Best, incalMtioii, bab{(i| 138, 340. 
241. 242; lift, 145, 240; «Ui 
nuuls, 2S5 ; dinti itself, 277. 

Of^^fpa, HoiiM-do?e,Cplniiiba,4, 
5, 39, 45 ; differs firoiD iriXiiac, 
111; reprodoetion, tft., 138, 138, 
140, 141, 144, 145; food, 202; not 
migratory, 210 ; htbits, 239, 240 ; 
those QiM for lures ere blinded, 
240; wash and dust themtelTes, 
277. 

TUoivrotiivi, the class of pigeon-like 

. birds. Ill, 144, 202. 

n^fxrq, perch, Perca fluTiatilii^ 88, 
44, 155, 214. 

IlfpKi^rrfpoc, dushr eagle, Ynltur 
percnopterus or Oypaietoe barba- 
tns, or Faleo barbatus, 251. 

nipcoc, grej hawk, Faleo subbuteo^ 
253. 

Tiippfi^ or imp>2c« * kind of hawk. 

Ilf 6c9, pine tree, 126. 

Iliiyayov, me. Rata graTeolem, 238. 

IIvAa/ilc* n tnnnj fish of a jear old, 
Scomber ThTnnus, 4 1 reprodoe- 
tion, 108; where found, 109 ; the 
tunnj a year older than the pela* 
mys, 157, 160; migrate to the 
Pontus, 211 ; gregarious, 285* 

IlvviXo^, a kind oC dnek^ Ants 
Penelope, 208. 

nn^^^f some speciea of linray 
Pbalame geometm, 124. 

HiOiiKegi^jf, the a^ tribe, 26. 

n/99KOc, ape, Sinua SjlTanns, 82. 

niMcc, a bitter herb, endife, Chico- 
num intfbus, or Helminthia 
Echiondla, 238. 

nfrra, the genua Pinna, 82^ 117» 
118, 195. 

IIcir|ro99p9C <V 



iirvefiXaCi 

fingin shells and nongety 
nothmes ?eterua, 11/. 



Pin- 



iKiroc, wtwpa, wiwm^ woodpecker, 
Picas Tindisu msjor, miner, 202, 
232,848. 

IIMvtfinipect bem^ wax, 261. 

Wfifl or wl^rC Alaada trifidii^ 
884. 



nXoy^ec, t ipedes of eagle^ Aqnila 

iSKAiMQ or fX6^cec» mnUein, Yerbaa- 
eum thapsus, fatal to fish, 220. 

nXtiroL certain fish, as the eestreus 
and fabra^ 153, 256,228, 273; 
also of birds, 35. 

Ilirf ^^wv, a marine animal of low 
organisation, 118. 

n^ M^^ici) and Jvp(a, Hedicago 
satiya, and lupnlina, 268. 

nouriXict perhaps FriugillaCaxdueliB 
or (Enanthe, 232. 

n#Xiiirovc« O^opus, Spntift Xyctic, 
Sepia ocU^podia, a small Taricfcated 
kind, has not been determined. 
Owmt 9, 73, 74, 76; scTcral 
kinds, 73, 258 ; reproduction, 105, 
110, 121; destroTs the lobster, 
198; is destroTcd OT the conger, 
ib.; food, 199; when good for 
food, 228; ink, 75, 257: changes 
its colour, ib.i grows lean, d. ;' 
goes upon shore, 258. 

Ilopf vpo, Murex trunculus, S^prutfi 
J^ciMf and probably some other 
shells, 81, 83, 85, 86, 89, 94; 
time of appearance^ 1 10, 1 15, 1 16, 
117; ecTcral kinds, 116, 117; said 
to obtain the purple from AIgm, 
155; canuTorous, 200; hyoNBr- 
nates, 213, 220, 256. 

UopfwiUiv, a bird with a long neck, 
FuliM poiphyrion, StrM^ 4ft, 
206. 

npdviev, a species of alga, perhana 
Caulerpa prolifera, S^tifiLj^mp^ 
199. 

IIf>aff#Kovplct * grab which destroyi 
leeks, Clems apiarius, 126. 

Hpiepvtt the same as TrochihM^ 
wren, 232, 244. 



np»/ufdiC, i kind of tunny, 214 
~ H#nct perhaps the saw-fish, 8qi 
lus pristis, Sinuk^ 152. 



np6piro¥f sheep, Ofis aries, 27, 29 ; 
black lambs, M, 66, 67 ; in Bpinis. 
71, 72; Toiea of the ram, 96; 
dreams, 97; feproduction, 112, 
113, 168, 164, 165; ahtep-tiflki^ 
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' 184 ; food, 208 ; aoorns injorioiu 

to theep* 222; diieaiet, 228; 

Syrian ibeep, 226 ; EgjpkUii, 226; 

habits, 235 ; hoetiU to bees, 261 ; 

raminato, 279. 
npoC, roe deer, Cerras Otprioloi, 

Z9, 58, 67. 
JlrtXia, elm, Ulnras eampestris, 206. 
nnpvfc, A species of hawk, 253. 
liriyKf or wMKt a water-bird, 244, 
flvyapyoc* a kiod of eagle, perhaps 

CireiiB Cjanens, hen harrier, 146, 

250; abio a water-bird, perhapa 

Trioga Oerophns, L. SckmUir^ 

203, 244, 
nvyoXaftwlc, glow^womii Lanq^^ 

noctiluea, 73, 125. 
nvpaXIc. a bird, enemy of the tartle 

doTO, 232. 
nv^dvnic. a moth, Tinea meUo- 

nella, Straek^ 225. 
nofipopkat, a red bird, Lozia pyr- 

rula, or enuoleator, 202. 
IImvC, a bird liting in 

Ardea porporea, 247* 



'?a6d¥0Cf cabbage or radish, 124. 

*Pi|Winf, resin, 248. 

'Piyif* * ipecies of shark* Sqnalns 
Sqoatina, Straekf 49 ; reproduc- 
tion, 103, 108, 109, 160, 151 ; 
mode of taking ito prey, 255; 
ebanges its colour, 267. 

Pti^jSamc, Baia rhinobatoi, t ctr- 
tHaginous fish, 151. 

*PiMS^iC. fish that swim in ahoab, 93, 
109,169,211,212. 



4 

Ia9ipi9¥t t kind of otter or beanr, 
Lntra Luteola, AfMA, 205, 

SaXoMid^pa, salamander, Laettta 
Salamandra, 126. 

SAw9, the senos Scomber, AhMl^ 
Sparas Saba, 92; reprodnctioB, 
108, 109, 169; food, 201; Uvea 
inUyBoftheaea,2U;biotcai^ 



Xmvdapdicn» red solpboret of arseBii^ 
223; bee bread, 264. 

Jiawtipiop, ffawMior, or ivar^p«etr, 
a plant, probably an orehid, 8a> 
tyrian, 205. 

Xawipiiq, a fresh-water fish, per- 
hape Aceipenser hugo, 229. 

Sopylyoc, tne sardioe, migimtory, 
Tetragonus niger, 231. 

Sdpyor, Spams sargos, Sirmk, a 
sea-fish, 108, 109, 169, 200. 

Sarvpiev, Sorez moschatos, 806. 

lavpot Lisard, generie name, 6, 8, 
25, 34, 85, 36, 89, 43, 44 ; re- 
production, 103, 137 ; life, 204 ; 
hybematee, 213; diange of 
skin, 216 ; Arabian lizards, 225, 
252. 

laJpeCf Salmo Sanrns, marine, 234. 

2f ip^v, a kind of wild bee or wasi*, 
Megaohile muraria, 260. 

SiX^vif, the class of cartilaginoas 
fishes^ 7, 8, 14, 37, 38, 59, 60, 6G : 
description of the class, 46, 48 ; 
sleep, 98 ; kinds, 99, 104 ; repn>- 
duotion, 103, 149, 160; camifo- 
rous, 199; marine, 211; hyber- 
nate, 214 ; male and female, 267. 

JiXaKtUitCt cartiUginoas Asm, 44, 
95, 104, 214. 

SifffXiCi nn nmbeltiferons plant, 
Seseli tortuosum, 236. 

aifwia. Sepia officinalis, SpnelTe 
X^, cutUcfisb, 7, 9, 10, 73,74, 
76, 80, 88, 93 ; roprodnction, 106, 
110,120, 123, 126, 154; food. 
199 ; the male protects thofomair 
when wounded, 231; emianoa «« 
the ink. 257; said to ehmiga its 
colour, 16. 

a4c> Tuious kinds of motha in 
dothes, in beehifss, in books, 136. 

XWif, a kind of long goird, 246. 

SM^eCi gourd or eueumbar, Cnoar* 
biUlagcnaria,206. 

aa«i|, a sti^inir insect, Blatin 
oHMtaHsrcriepkma, Ansel, 

alXfie»,tplaat,peihapa Assa fat ida, 
3LassipittM|CcThiyws SUfhinmt 
227. 
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lir69^0WL or vwMmVf % etniTorovi 
fish, Tetnodon hUpidnt, or nobi, 
or Sptms dentex, Sirmck^ T. 
liBMUii, 199« 200, 211. 234. 

S^rrf, A kind ofwoodpeektr, orper< 
bam Sitta EvropoBa, creeper, 233, 

Zirrilirv or ^rr<{ff9, parrot, Pntta- 

ens eritbacut. 
XcilpcHr, a eea.6flb. rappoeed by the 

aodenU to miniiiate, Seamt ore- 

tiui, SpnUfi Lpeui, 8. ereteneif, 

Straek, 87 ; bat not tbarp teetb, 

38, 44; food, 199; appean tom- 

iiate, 200, 256. 278. 
3K«aiMi. a eea-fitb, 8oi«aa nigra, 

Sirack, S. cirrboM, 218. 
3clXX9, Scilla maritiroa, 133. 
ScoX^va^, perbapi tbe woodcock, 

Seolopax mttieoU, 24X 
XroXoiriK^^, Soolopendra morii- 

taat. Centipede, 8 ; tbe marine 

kinds Nereii or Apbrodite, A. aen- 

leata, 88, 88, 255. 
IfOfiPpinc^ nififipof, ficb allied to 

the tunnj, mackerel, Seomber 

tarda, 109, 160, 210, 212, 235. 
3cop^vXif or K^pivXti, the jonng 

tnnnjTt 180. 
Scopirloc, Scorpio Saropcoi, 89, 

131, 135, 227. 
iKCpwi^c, t eea-fifb, Cottna 8oor- 

pint, Str^ik, 44, 108, 211. 
ac#pirlc,a aea-6th, Soorptsna poreoa, 

109. 
Sm^vuS^ic, t nnall creatore In 

bookt, Pbalanginm Cancroidci, 

89, 135. 
IkvXUp^ doff*fitb, SqnaliM SttUarit, 

8. CKBicnto, 140, 151. 
JxwXKofoc or ff6XX«poCf t kind of 

bennit*€rab, 85. 
SctAifKioy, a worm thai eata wood, 
- 136; a email intettiaal worm ia 

fith, 159; as iMcot ia hoMj- 

eombe,266. 
anU^vC worm, etpeoally tha Mrtli- 

worm, 8, 123. 
aciWr, thaaneecb'Owl, SteizSmi^ 

8tris 0101^901, 249. 



V«P<c« A poor iea>fitb, Sptnia 

traarit, 228. 
2ft^Ko¥^ tee f^vK^v. a^i^/yo, aee 

tifptuptu S^ifpoCf •ee M«^^oc. 
Irdp^, a eea-fiab, Spamt Maina, 

StrMci, 44. 
Iwoffroiff a thmb, broom, Genltta, 

Stipa tenacimina, 266. 
ar4rayoc, Spattnm. tea-en, 86. 
airUa, fincb, F^onlla, 35; eati 

worms, 202 ; habitation, 210. 
IwiZUtf tparrow-bawk, Faleo Nifoi, 

201, 253. 
SriCirifCt * ^^ of titmoQte, PUk 

rot ater or major, 202. 
Siroyyoc, tponre, Sponffia oiReina* 

lis, 3 ; growth, 118; three kinds, 

ib, ; Tery like a plant, 195 ; porot 

in tponget, 246. 
Sroy/vXii or 9fov9{i\fif probably a 

kind of beetle, lifing in the roots 

of planU, Carabnt, 107, 223, 252. 
2rnfvXl¥oct an insect like the 

Spbondyle, StaphjUnni mnrinnii 

arp<(/i/3oc. Turbinated thellt, Helliy 
Turbo, ftc, 13,85,86. Ua 

"irpofifiiifi, nnivalTe moUnskt, 85, 
86 ; on Isnd and marine, 84 ; haia 
an opercnlnm, 117. 

IrpovBbct tparrow, PringiUa domet* 
tiea, 40, 45, 64, 102 ; eatt worms, 
202; tbe bent are taid to lift 
lonffer, 240: compared with the 
Haloyon, 245 ; waibet aad dntta 
itselC 277; ia Lybia, oi^iehy 
Stmtbiocamelnt, 246. 

Xrp9veiQt a flat flth» PkaxooMtet 
patter, 40. 

Zf vpal, the jam atoraz, Sloias 
officinaHt, 93. 

ZviroXI^, flg-pecker, Italiaa beeca* 
flco, the meUaoorypbna la ita 
anmmer plamage, Motaoilla Atrl- 
capilla, or Firat ater, Strmk, 
8yl?ia fldecala. 202, 276. 

twgdfuvoPf the Bait ii tha manMRT 
tree, 221. 

a9M, flga, Hid for IndiBf twiai^ 
206^ WL 
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Sv«fiy KdpLmatf t etterpQkr ia fitt, 

126. 
26/ij^tfroy, t pknt, Sjmphjtiiii 

omeiDala, eaannij^ or gjptophik 

amndinaeet, 246. 
%9yaypic, A fiih, Sptnv denteZt 37» 

40. 
Svpii v^, a plant lored hj bees, 

268. 
2tfC« swine, Sat Mropha, no wild 

■wine in Labja, 226 ; Uiodom«tUo 

pig eaU snaiu, 265. 
Sf otpof OaXdrriat, a tpodct of loo- 

phjte, perbapi Alejonia, 246. 
2f n^ wwp, Vespa Tulgarit, V. tee- 

toram, V. enbro, generio name, 3, 

4, 88, 89; lanra, 124; a kind 

called iebnenmon, Ammopbila 

labulon, 127, 130; a diligent 

insect, 268 : tbe annual weep^ 260 ; 

hostile to bees, 265, 267; two 

nieoies, 268. 
Xfvpuiva, a grecerioos lea-flsb, 

Esoz spbynena, 234. 
Syo/yiirXec or irxoti^/Mv, a water- 

bird, Eraberiza SoboBniolos L. 

Sehitider, 203, 234. 
3xocWmv, Sylvia amodinaeea, 234. 
XmXi|v, Solen, Solenenntm trigilla- 

tns, Spratta Xfda, 82, 94, 117, 

118, 195. 



Tatvla, a long thin fish, probably 
Cepola tKoia, Stntdtf 37. 

Taiviai rXariioi, flat entoioa, 238. 

Tair^yoc, see rhiivapoc* 

TaCpoc, boll, Boe tanms, 48, 67, 68, 
168 ; boms, 100 ; fierce in tbe 
breeding season, 161 ; bulls fight 
together, 163, 

Tai#Cf peaeock, Pa?o eristatns^ 6; 
banen ^ggs, reprodaotion, 140^ 

Ttp9p^9MP, a kind of bee or wasp, 
Apis terrestris, Strmek, mikes 
boner, 260 ; reprodnetioa, 27L 

Tcpifl^r, aeaterpilbr in baa-hifi^ 
SSi6b 



Tir(Ht a species of groote, Tetrao 

tetrix, or Olis tetriz, Amdk 138, 

139. 
Tirriye^^po, the edibla larta of 

tbe looBst or grasriiopper, 134. 
Ttrrty6¥M¥^ a small kud of g t — 

hopper, 90, 133. 
Tirrti, graeihopper. Cicada ami, 

90 ; eereral kinds, 95 ; origin, 123; 

rcfnodiiction, 133 ; Cecropis 6pn- 

marins, 134; changes its skin, 

216; not fonnd in Milesia and 

Cepbslenia, 225. 
Tiv6lc» Loligo Tulgaris, Oims 9, 10, 

74, 75; reproduction, 106, 123; 

food, 177; its ink, 257. 
Tii^, Loligo media, 10, 74, 76, 

123; perhaps inoorrectlj fai 234 

as tbe name of a greganous fish. 



T^Ovo, Ascidian moUosks, 

nhlusa, Siraek, 82, 87, 94, 117 ; 

flesbj nature of their body, 195. 
Tfypic. Tiger, Felis tigrie, the In- 

dian dogs are ssid to be crossed 

with the tiger, 227. 
T/XXwy, a fresh-water fish, Cjprimi 

brama, 156, 220. 
Tl^c, grass or straw used ss fiiod 

for swine, Secale, 221. 
TpdyoCf the he-goat, Toice, 96, 161^ 

TpdyoCf the male of the fish BHnia« 
Spams Maine, Strtek, 228. 

TpiyXv, Bed mullet, Sj^i Zfois, 
MuUus surculentas, Sfrisd^ 44, 
108 ; suffers from ^taailes, 136 ; 
season of reproduction, 169; gfo- 

farioos, i6., 234 : ean burj itadf, 
00; liTee near the land, 211; in 

estnariea, A.; not camiToiovs, 

266| in le as oa in the antnnn, 

267. 
Tpi^PX9C> BuBtid, Bnieo Tnltairii^ 

901, eats toads andserpenli, 232 ; 

Iha first genus of the niwka, 253. 
Tptydc, Pieldfara or thrash, Tnte 
• tnehias,AhwA^T. pilaris, 248. 
TptyJMi or r^x^f a small kind il 
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Tpox^Xoci Bylfit troebilnt, Siraek^ 
alio called Pretbyt, and Baiilent, 
perfaapt tha wrea, 8yl?ia troglo- 
dytes, 8. regalot, 203, 233; abo 
a bird lifiiij; by tbe tea, 'cbara- 
driot EgyptiaeuBy 203 ; pieki the 
teeth or the crocodile, 238; bates 
the eagle, 232. 

Tp^ryac, perhaps Tringa odiro- 
Dodes, SckmUtTf T. tanallos, 203, 

T|iiry7My, Turtle doTC, Colomba 
tartar, the smallest of the doTe 
tribe, 111 I jooDg and eggs, 138, 
145, 240; food, 202; Sgrates, 
210 ; hjberoates, 215 ; an enemj 
to the pjrallis, bat killed b? tbe 
chloreos, 232; friendly with the 
cottyphnf , 234 ; life, 240 : habita- 
tion, ib.; perhaps Psopbila crepi- 
tans, or fiallos crez, 277. 

Tpvyety, a sea-fish, fiaia pastinaca, 
8, 104, 149, 211; method of 
taking its prey, 255. 

Tptrxwy, lome otiparovs q[iuidniped, 
103. 

T^payyoct golden-crested wrtn, 
if otacilfa Regulas, 202. 

Tv^y^Ci blind worm, Laocrta 
Apos, SektMtr^ 154, 223. 



*raiMy Hyena Striata, 170; also 

eaUed yXd^og, 204. 
yppk, a night bird of prey, 244. 
*TC9poc, a water^crpent, Colaber 

natriz, 3, 44. 
"Twaliroc, a kind of esgle, also 

written vinrafiroci 252. 
*rwipa, a kind of caterpillar, Geo- 

metra, 124. 
*rvoXotc, hedge sparrow, Sylria 

horteniis or cvzinea, 147» 202, 

240. 
*rworpt4x9Ct bnsaard, 253, see 

*Yc, iwme, Soi seropba, 20; with 
sinria hoof in Pttonia, 27, 29; 
boai^ 3l;32;0WiM^3l,42, 46, 



66 ; heats, 69 ; foioe, 96 ; sow, ii 
wiUioat tasks, 100 ; reprodaction, 
107, 112, 114, 135, 162, 163; 
domestic swine, 164 ; /iiraxoipa, 
173 ; they dig up the rans of mioe, 
178; cat roots, 206; how fa^ 
tenedj ib. ; diseases, 221 ; swine 
in Meant Atbos, 227; killed by 
scorpions, ib, ; dcToar serpen^ 
233 ; gelding of sows, 278. 

*Yc«ryp«aCt the wild boar, 5^ 26, 
161, 174. 

"YvrpiC, poreopine, Hfstriz cristata, 
138; compared with the bear, 
175: hybemates, 215; throws 
oat iti qoills, 260. 



♦o/Sor^iroCf a kind of hank, Falco 

J>alambarias, 201. 
ypoc, a sea-fliih. Spams pagnis, 
211, 218. 

^nXdyyiov, a kind of spider, Fha- 
langiam, Aranea Tkurantida, 100, 
107, 121, 123; reproduction, 132; 
patient of hanger, 204 ; hostile to 
the ichnoamon, 232; sereral kinds 
described, 258, 259. 

^dXayC a spider, 231. 

♦dXaiya, whale, Physetcr Chaeal- 
otas, StrMikt P; macrocephalas,8^ 
69, 152; respiration, 196. 

♦oXapict coot. Falica atia, 203. 

^aXffpuci) bfim.mm9 kind of spawn, 
158. 

^Airiaydc* phessant, Fhasiannt Ool- 
chicos, 134, 139, 277. 

4o99ofdvoc, a hawk, probably the 
Mme as aojSor^XoCt 253. 

Mrro, a aind of pigeon, Colnmba 
palambas, 45, 47; the largest 
of the pigeon kind. 111; repro- 
daction and eggs, 138, 144, 145, 
147* 202; migrates^ 210; some- 
times hybernates, 215; Ukea 
droaght, 217 ; mode of drinking, 
240; habits, a. ; does not aoo in 
winter, 276. 

«df, akittd^of doTs^ CdnaibnUfSa, 
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fha male and f«mtle ineubato hj 

tornfly 147» 202, 240 ; neit. 249. 
44v9, perhapt the oaprej, Vnltiir 

osafngoi, Boffoa, nonea the 

yoanff of the eagle, 146 ; ita food 

and ataape, 201, 261. 
#0(tp, looae, Pedioaloa eapitia and 

P. pnbia, ir^viCi oit, 120, 134; 

in birdi, ib, ; in fleh, Lernea, 97, 

185;inihefiihehaleia,220. 
♦Of ^o, a iSsh that foUowa the dol- 
phin* Centronotoi, 135. 
♦XjFiSrt, t water plant, Potariim 

a^inoaam, 266. 
^iiroffo^poc, redatart, BjM^ Phoa- 

nionroa, 276 ( in winter called 

ipiOomoc* 
^otkroct * rim fl*^( Cyprinna phoz- 

inni, Straek, 159, Ibb, 
#pvin|, toad, Bofo Tiilgaria, 39, 87 ; 

eaten bj the buasard, 232 ; injn- 

riona to beea, 265. 
^pwoX6xoct a hind oi hawk, per- 

liapa the bniiard, 253. 
#vrlov, fuena, aea-weed, 122, 125, 

154, 199, 200, 255. 
♦viciCf t fiah liTing on aea-weed, 

Gobina niger, 154; food. 200; 

changea ita colour, and iatheonl/ 

fish that makea neata, 228. 
#^icoc. fiicna, 154, 158, 218, 220. 
^KMwa, porpoiae, Delphinna Pho- 

eana, 153, 212. 
Mjrif, aeal, Phoca titnlina, P. no- 

nachna, 4, 7, 14, 22, 25, 26, 30. 

39, 44, 69; reprodnction and 

habita, 103, 152, 153, 196; food, 

205; fight together, 231. 
^mXicf a fith endoaiag itaelf In 

Dinona, 256; Blenmua pholii^ 

Strttek. 
•^,akiBd of baa^ tha thief, 259. 



XiXaCtf, Hydatida in awin^ 221. 
XaX«ivc» A ^^ I>0'7i 2eua Fabari 

JCflXaict » UnH, witk » bright atripa 



on ita back, Lacertn ehalddea, 

223. 
Xakiclc, a bird, the aama aa c^/uv. 

^>C, Stryx flammea, Simck, 244. 
XoXkIc^ a fiah, perhapa MogU an- 

ratna, l^atfi Ljfeui^ Clmn 

picta, 106, 155, 156, 256. 
XoXcJric X^ec, lime atone, 126. 
Xdvp^, or x^vii, t fiah with a wida 

month, Peroa cabrilla, 99, 153; 

food, 199 ; marine, 211. 
ZapA^pi5c, lapwing or cnriew, 

Charadrina CMlicaemna, SdkwUw, 

203. 243. 
XiMJy, awallow, Hlnmdo ntbica 

and niatiea, 4, 40^ 45, 64; ra- 

?rodaetion and neata. 111, 138, 
45, 239; eat animal food, 202; 
mimtion, 215 ; kill beea, 265. 

TtXi6it¥, fljing fiih, 95 ; Biocatoa 
Tolitana. 

XI5peirf c, leffominona planta, 205. 

XAmv, or yiXXMy, a fish Uka tha 
ceatreua. 109, 159, 199. 

X<X«iviy, the riTer tortoiae, Teatndo 
orbicularia and Enrop«a, 34, 39, 
41, 42, 46, 65, 84,87, 96; repro- 
dnction, 103, 104, 123; manna, 
Chelonia ccphalo, 196; liTca oa 
aheU-fiah and aea-weed, 198 ; doaa 
not change iti akin, 216, 238. 

X4^9, a laiga biralTe ahelL ChaiUL 
117. 

Xi^t', gooae, Anaer doaMaticna and 



Anaa aegetnra, 6, 27, 45, 47; goa- 
ling, 140, 141 ; incnbatioa, 146^ 
147 ; diffemtktnda, 203, 210. 



X^yoXiiriiC aa Egyptian gooa«, 

Anaa tadorna. Srrwe4r, 140, 203. 

Xlfiaipot prohaUy tha aha goat, 71. 

XXttf^jy^, perhapa tha aaaaa aa xXa»* 

CImv, a roe to tha woodpecker, aad 
ilUtha tartk dt?a^ Fako loa- 
rina, 232. 
XXaiplc. Motadlla fitii, or Liila 
ahlo^ 5Sti«e*, aata worma, MS 

^Ift •gS** •••^ ^^ M^ 
XXaM2«#tr, perhapa arlala^ Orialaa 
galbvla, brm$k, attaab tkabladki^ 
Siid»233^S48. 
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8. porcftHAt 84* 
Xpk/iif, tfishjoia6dwithlaktz,92. 
X«Aw,Ateft-fish. 8ei«u nigra, 92» 

94,108,218. 
Zfvtfo/inrpcc* A IM (tbiitk UmIi), 

FHogillaMriiiaii 902. 
Xpvf»^»c» Sptnif MTAta L.. 8, 

44; iUepi» 98; npreduotioi, 

109, 180; food, 200; smut the 

•]ioio,211: lAittiiariei,a.; h; 

heraalM. 2U; impttiiat of 

218. 

JL^IM^Kt thi Mao at ycXitIc, 244. 
Xorol, 8ih thai swim ia ihodi, 109. 



"T^poc^ itaillaf, Stmrat T«lffaiii» 

215,249. 
^v^gaUlaaaolyCjBipipaaM^ 188. 



^irra^ a flat ilth, PlearoDoetei 
Uo^a and fihomlma, and max- 
ima, 99, 109, 255. 

Yirricf , Fanot, Ffetttaeoi ocithacRii^ 
211. 

YvXXo, flaa, Polaz irritaaa, 184 ; a 
kind of apidoTi Baltieaa iciBifiia, 
259. 

"T^XXoc, paitdtei oo 8ih, Tditna 
loeaau, 97. 

«vx4t bottadl/i Papiliob 89, 102, 
128. 



»Ofac»lnMtaid, Otis tarda, 48, 102 1 

iocnbatfoa, 147. 262. 
»0f ^, hofDod owl, 8tiix oto^ 210^ 

252. 
\txi^ a Und of pilaa, mAd It 

Sooi^ PiauBiaatifnai 208. 
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mri ARTS, AROHITKCTURB, 8CULPTURB, PAINTIKOb HBRALDRT. 
ANTIQUITIES. TOPOORAPnT. BPOBTIKQb nCTOBIAL AJTO HIOHLT 
1LLU8TKATBD WORKfl^ VtO., BTQ. 

BARBER'S ISte OF WIGHT. 4S Am Stool riitc*, uid Dr. UunwLU* Gbolooioal 
Mat. iv«.irUuel«tt.l««.M. 

BARRINOTON-S FAMIUAR INTRODUCTION TO.HERALDRY. «« • 8««:i^ 
I.tct«rc« ; lllMtnttd by iiuiiMront Dni«ti«« of ArMorial BMriufm, 0«4fff«, tad vlber l>»«^ 
CM. f« iiUii«« eonUlnlaff WTtral huadrad inWcrU* ttmp. tta, gm civili (mA. •! |«. W.)t *>• 

■ Um Mmc, vHli tlM ptalM WMtly eolwuW, fUt el** {fSh, at Mi. M.), 7*. 

BULWER*8 LEILA : or th« Siege of GrBaeaa j wmk Ctldere« the Oowtier. 8f<au lllw- 
tn!U by It bMtttU&l Um BagnAiig* bj Ciuiu,n Usaxb, ctott, fUl e^pM. (peW itil. U.|« 
ie*M 

— — — tk« unc, wwMM txln. tttt •AffM, U. 

BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS, edited lij 8. C TfAli.} ererTpnfe rfrlily enibfflMM4 
wHIi yttj blvhlf flntslMd Wood Bownvlngi, after Dr«lcm by CimtvirK, Qiusar, Faavs- 
tiv, COMOOLO, tc, iMporUl Ivo, eleth, glH odgoe (pitb. at f. Si. ), II. U. \ 

BOOK OF FAVOURITE MODERN BALLADS. eo«tiiiiiliig IUHmIi %t Sti W. Scott, » 

Campbkll, RooBiis, SovTirRr, CocxmnoB, WomMvomm. MAOAvnar. l/oir«irKi.t.«w, I 

noop, LoTBii. TBwmrsoii, Mackat, Barky Corvwali., Prar», and ofbtrt. Illiratrat*4 ■ 

with ftA bcaatlfbl tRfnTHwa ORvood, prlotod la Unta ttvm 4n«bm br Dirrrt Fihitbr, 1 

IfARRiiioii Wbir, HAmrRTt TaoMAB, ■kbltov, C«rR, HoRKLBT, 8otnM09, Palmrk, ^ J 

Oraitt. CoRiiovf.o, aad DvBCAV. BverjMtoonMManladwHbbordfnaadfAraKlarofailooe ; 
prtatH In Mid. Bm«a 41*, tRtn cMk. btf M bearta, raiy iWdy ^ 
(pab.atll.l«.),lSfc 

BOOK OF OEMS, OR THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIH. 

i voU. Bvo. IM aBqaUiiB Um Kaf lavlan afltr Tvrvbr, Bomiubtov, LAWOBBBm. BoBBata . 

MvuiBADY, ale. ata.: alaa BRaKWRaAa ia g raf ba (paW al ti, l«fc M.) OaU aiafaMly g«l* f 

tf.l««orlaBMraae*M.as. I 

BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISl^ OF ORIAT 

BBITAIB. If*. M CBfBlatlaly baaadfkl Um Bagravlaga aBar Teuaa, BMUMtM, m^ L 

•la.(pBb.atll.il«.M.),claibalafaBUyfUmifc,atBa«*aaaill.y. j 

BLUNTS BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS; a PleCorlil INiplqr of tkt AitroMMiiaa 

PbaBanana aftba UalTtfaa ; vMi a PMRlHar Laalwa •■ AaM 



Haa«aartbaUBlT*taa;wBbaFa»ilMarLaalMa— Aal i iBi Mj . i B wa lMm bylNF Ia laa. i 

aaloafad Br«adiTa.,clatbflM,IA la. MM f 

■OTTA AND FLANOINY GREAT WORK ON NINEVEH; pMUkH rt tlie «• 1 

»a«aa of iha rrvBeb^OovannBanl. Movvmbvb »• HnriTS. dkonvortt a< MtttU |iar f. B. 
BoTTA. Biamrta at daMtolt aarB. Wlammm. • vala. laiga MK (te M BmtoaaaK iialililag 
*•• Ba§f a»lBfB» if«b. al fei.|« MIL t 

•OOKOF 8H AI»PEARE OEMS. A Sofiti or iMdicapell^ 

tffMt ieeallllM aT ■bakapaara'a DraMaai vUb BMaHaal aad T>iaaiiptl»a J liT f 

DicHed by Google 



OATALOOVP OP NEW BOOKfl^ 



M>OK OF WA VERLEY OEMS. A Scrict of 6 i WphlT-llBiriied JAM Bnjrmrinp of Um 

and oUtra, aittr Pktarts V7 Lbslib, STOTMAmn. CoorKR, Howaba, JM., vhh UlMtnUT» 
kUM^prttt, tvo. (ptib. at II. lU. 6d.), cloch, flcffantly clll. li«* 
BROCKEOON^ PASSES OF THE ALPS. 3Toli.medliim4t^ ConWnhiglOQbeMtifU 
BBfTBf inia (pvb. at 101. lit. la boarito), balf-bMad norocoo. gHA-Ugn, 31. IS*. W. 

qmrrON-S cathedral CHUTCH of UNCOLN. it©, W nne plitea.b7 Li Kiot, 
(p«b. at it, )«.)* clotb, II. U, Royal 4to, Urgt Paptr, clotK II. lU. M. >nr 

This ToloBM was p«btbk«l to compItU Mr. BrIUea'B Cathadiato, uU la vaatiaf la aoti of 
IhaMta. 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAIIfTERSAND ENGRAVERS. J^^^Tf^SHf' JS^ 
ttcted, ffTtatly cnlareeJ.and eenilnaed to the present time, by OanaoB 8TAVUT,JUt|.»eaM 
flete la oae larse eoluiae, Impl. Ito, anraeroai plaiei of mooofraau, SI. St. 

BUNYAN*S PILGRINTS PROGRESS, STOTnA»i>*s Hhwtrttcd Editkm. 8»o, witk 17 
azquUIiely beauttfai llHietratloa^ alter Ihle dellpbtfui ArU»t,execttt*l oa Sloal bf OooSAU 
aad otbect, also aameroai voodcuie, eloth gUt (pub. at II. le.), ISe. 

I the Muao, Ivdia Pboofs, elotb idH (pab. et SI. St.), IL U. 

BURNETTS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON 

PAINTING, 4to, IS flao pUtes, clotb (pub at tl, St.), 11. U. M«t 

tbo lawt, lain paper, teyal 4to,proorinpreoiloasor Plataa,dedi(pab.at4l.4k),StSk 

BYRON'S TALES AND POEMS, FiiiDitw'a Illnitnttea Edition, with 46 Eagnviast « 
Ittel, ive, clotb aaira. gUt adfca (pub. at II. la.), lie. td, 

CANOVA'S WORKS, enp^ed in ontline br Moict, vith Deseriptfotii and t BiojcniphleRl 
Memoir by Cicofiiiaii. S vota.. Imp. ««o, IM plaUa, aa4 flaa portrait by Wortblngua, kalf- 
bonod norocco (pub. at U, 12a.). 31. la. 

CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. Dlnf^tedlnrlOSCoppofw 
•late EnertTinxf, rompritlnt up^anla of Two tbooaand ■peclncaf. Edited hfiouw Ban- 
TOB.liUi^ Boy«lllallo(pub.atl2l.lSa.),batf-boundaMreec9,4t.«ab 1137 

CARTER'S ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW REMAINING 
IN K.SOLAND, from the Earlieat p4rlo4 to the Relfa of Henry VIII. WHb Jllatorteal and 
Critical lllui'triiilona, by Dovca, Oot'Oif. Mbtbick, Dawoov, ToBJrBB, and BanTOB. 

' Royal folio, wi'h 130 larga EnirraTingt, nany of vbkb ara beautUUly ooloured aa4 eeeeral 
lUumlnatcd with gold (pab. at 131. Ua.), half-boaad OMrocea, 11. la. IIM 

CARTER'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, MdAiideiit BniMinp in Enjfltnd, with 180 
Vle«a,etcbcdbybimoel£. 4eola,squaitf ISmo(pBb.atSl.Sa.),baUM0COCCO,lla. U3« 

CATUN-S NORTH^MERICAN INDIANS. aT0to.impI.8m.8«)B8grtTingi(p«b.al 

SI. ISa. <«f.), clotb eaibleaiatlcany gilt, IL lla. 
I ■ the aome, with the Platea boaaUIUUy Caloared, of which aaly U Copies have been got ap, 

hi. bd. awrocco txua, II. It. 

CATTER?10LE'8 ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR OF 
THE TIMES OP CHARLES I. AND CHOM WBLL. with 30 hbcbiy-ialahed Kngravlnn oa 
•teel, after Cattcbmolb, by Boxxa, WiLUiOBB, aB4 alhat iiai lau Artiata, laiperkl tvo, 
aloth estra, gill adgaa, li. la. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS from the Gital Masters in th« 
Royal CoilectloB, engraved by BABTO&Ozst aa4 oCbera, lapL lbL,yf Plalaa (piab. atlSI. ISa.), 
Ml bouad Morocco, gUt odgoa, St la. -, r -t 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATI& A CoQedkm of 100 Encmiiies fm imitation of the 
•riglBAl Ora«in?a of Clavob, by Babkoii. S vali. Mlo (pabi. al »iL lot.-), kalf-boBa4 
BMrocco,gUte<isea,lM.Mai 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE CNGR AV1N0S, contaiiiBff soii>« af b's ehoicert 
Jrit^C!o(Jli!!«'SL?£f)fu^fcr "•^•^™ daeeilftlfa lattar-ffOM, aad Poetiali, 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS, smbj of thm B0wflntpDb1ished,coniirisiBgfortj 
torire and highly-Anbhed MesaoUnlo Bngraefaiga oa Bitel, by pA^XB Lvcao. with aboct da- 
KripUre letter-praaa, astiaclcd *a« Lauoa'a lilbaf CcBatafcle, falb, balfWaarf MiaMo, 
tUtedgaa,3l.aa.M. — — — , 

CONSTABLE. THE ARTIST, (LnUe^MenelnoOfaidDaias Mi I«etmes,Siid Edition 
with 8 beauufai Portialta, aB4 Ike plau af** •pclag,'* teay 410, alalb (pab. at II. la.), lla. 

COCSVELTS PICTURE GALLERY. 'WithuiiBtrodMtioBhyMBt.JAMBtoii. Rojal 
JJOjSa Ptetee bMuUfbUy aapaead la eeliBa. IMto fiaa* (fib. al M. la.), lMlf.b«ai« 
"■■"'■"» OBtra,gi.la. 



COOKE-S SHIfPINO AND CRAFT. A MriM (T W Mbnt neUngt, eoBjpiktag 



Digitized 



z'ed by Google 



rVBLISIIKD OB SOLD BT H« O^ BOBB. 



OOpKCS PICTURESQUE SCENEKY OF LONDON AND ITS VIONITr. iOl 
ttM BtcMofa, •An *a«taf» hj Calcott, ■tavvibi.b. Pftovr, ■—«% H i»M— > ft 



CONETS FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE VILLE, TOWN HALL^ 
AMD OTHBA MMARKABLB BVILDIKOK III nUMCB, UOkLAND, aBBMAVY; 
AKD ITALY. MlMlMgtPkMM. tefwMlUlo(Hk.Ultl.Mfc),kalHMCM««kl^«iM. 

CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, by Sti Gbobas Vati4»b, tea Sttteiar 

al»ovt 49 atafiiittMiit Falatinm af IM Pr«c«Mlo«« C tf i— l*l « unA BMqatt. ■»W|mln»<lt 
MUitol Bortralta of m*mj •! Um 4btiBsiHtli*4 l»dlTtda«la vb* «m prtMst; vlth UMdcd 
u4 dMotpttva k m t f ww, mIm IbUo (p«k. M IK. Iffc), telf-Wtti MffM0«k ffM •<•» 

. COSTUME AND HISTORY OF THE CLANS» liy JoiiiiSoratisiSTOuniaSrviBT, 

ftad Cmarlbs Bdwam> Stvakt, Impend fello, tamftUim tM p«f«i oT leit«r-pitM ajs4 M 

iMljr «x«c«ii«l MtktttraplMf criMMB e)*Ui boMOs (^k. M M. ••.>, ><• >•• "" "" 

^ tW nuM, vitt tk« FlalOT bmI kn«t|Mlr C tH M ti, kalf>kMaA i 

COTMAN*S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, taidliif tt 
fllu^irait lb* EcclMlaMkal, MlllUry, uA CIvU CoataaM of fbrsMr •■••, vlib Ittter-prMS 
d«»#criptiofM, rtc, hy Dawrok Tokkbb, lia 1. MBrmtcK. He. 173 PlatM. thm tMNMlM 
BHmm an aplcadldlj Ulualoatad, S vvla. Ibb^I. 4U. iMtf-Wvad ■a f aa i a , tlit •'tM. «^ Ca. lait 

••i— tbt aaiM, iMft Hpar, iaptrUl Calto, MfMcacw^ glH Ngta, «. I* 

COTMAN*S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINSJb nrioM coimtict fai 
Enrlind. with Lcttrr-waaa DaaeripUona h/ Bicbmav. S vals. taafarial lalto, WBialBliy M7 
htthiyaplciiadEtahiiifa(p«b.BlM/.),bairr *' - 



OANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. Tht mif^ wmfniMiBuA 
tdltlon, IM aplandfal ceUrarad Vieva, on tba lartaai aeala, af Um Archilaetwa, AaU^aUlaa, aai 
Laadacapa Scenery of Htadoattaa, § vala. Is $, •ifh$mt Mim {guh, •» f !•!.)• amatjyhal^. 
baaad BMracco, Mi. lOa. 

OANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY, # voli. im |» tonU Wo, ISO Phtct (gfA. it 
lli lit.), balf-baaad Boracca, II. ia. 
Thla la radaead firam tba piacadlar lar|a vorit, tU U M ea kw fi. 

OANIELL'S ANIMATED NATURE, behig Pichiretqno Mincillaiii of tlie wwl Iiif»» 
resttns SaMccu Uroai all Braneb«a of Mataral Hlttanr, ISI BBfravtan, vltb iMUt^rt 
I>aaeHptloBa,tvala. aaaUMlo (pab. at UL Ut,), fcatt ■e r aaaa (aalfcwi wttfc tba Oriai 
Scaaarjr) SI. la. 

DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. TrtMlttedby JAmYii,«ireftill7TtTtoed, 
WItb a coplotiB oriBiaal Memoir of CanraaUa. Illaatratad by npwarda of n$ haaatiAil Waa« 
Bncravlnea after the celebrated Dctisna of ToBT Jomavvot, laclatllnff M aa« aad beaaiital 
larpa Cata, bj AmManu»a,M« int aMad. f vola. r^yal tta (pab. at U. Mfc), claU gU^ 
U.tt. 

OULWICH GALLERY, t Series of SO beraUfolly Coloored PIttcs, fnm tU moat cslo- 
brated Pirtaraa la tbla RemarUhla Collactioa, aaaeatcd by R. CocKat^im (C«*todlaft.) All 
liMuatrd OB Tinted Card-hoard In tba manner •t Urawlaf a, liapartal fiallo. laclvdiiif « vorr 
larca atldMonal PlaUa, pablUhod aap^rateir at freai S to 4 niaeaa eacb and aat bafn* 
lacladcd In tba Sarlaa. la a baadaoBM portfoOo. wttb aMMOCco back (piA U4ai.), Ml. Ua. 

••Tbia U one of the aiott aplaadld aad latcraatlaf of tba Brltlak Pktwa OaUavtoa^ aM teo 
Ibr aoaia yaara baaa qalu aaattalaabla, atr aa at tba fcU prlca.** 

eCCLESTON'S INTRODUCTION TO ENGUSH ANTIQUITIES^ tUd[Sv^«iUi 
■aatcrona «oo4c«ta, clalk (pub. u 11. la.), Si. 

COYPT-PERRING'S RFTY-EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OT 
THR VYKAMID8 OF OIZBH. ABOU ROAftH. Ac. Dnaa ftnai actaal ■iirvrjr aa^ 
Admeaaareniaot. With HoUa aad Rararencca ta Col. Vm*a vraat Wark. alan ta Daaoa, tto 
root Frvocb Work oa Bfypt, Roaalllal. Belaeal. BarekVardt. Mr Oaidaer WItklaooa, U—, 
aad othera. 3 Parte, alepburt IMIo, tba ai»a of tbo fiaoi Fiwak **Bcyptt ** (piib. st IM. IM.[ 
lapflalodwfappaffa,Sl.aa.{kairbawdMarao«Ok4l.l4abML Wi 

KNGLEFIELD'S ANCIENT VASES, dnwn nA cnmted W IL Moras, israerkl tffS^ 
SI iaa plataa, IS oCwbIck ara aaif ■»! pu bltab od, aiatli latlaaad (paW H IL ISa.K !». 

KNGLEFIELDS ISLE OF WIGHT. 4tou IOIsr|trteli%iHrafdlWCooa,siiaa6fS- 
latkalMap(pab.fl.|a.),aloth,SLSa. ^^ ' W0 

FLAXMANY HOMER. Soveaty^To WMrtUU Cs w po dU oM to tkt IUA» ni OvYorai^ 
^__.__.^ ... i«^iUm»,m4- " 
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FLAXMAfCS HESIOD. IWrlf -•m* WwtOW CwipodtloM Ikoifc OUoh fote (|m^ 

OALERIE OU PALAIS pnTI. ia l<»>i'lS!ri.5'!!iSl^^^^ SEStfJSr 
M«M lnFrtBck (p«k. at HtTt tIL f»w»«r, ias7-a 

«.»— th« ame, kMB4 la « voifc MC«MffO0c« Mtra, fm tdgM, M. 

— — tbt MOM, tAB«S »A»aB» VMMV BSVOAS nUI UCTSBS, Mt ImlMM, iMftfM Mto 

(Mib. at IM/*li Ml. 
— lh« MM, tam4 fai4 vata. talTHMNCM tslM, gOl v^lM. in. 

OCLL AND OANOrS POMPEIANA, or the Topogqpliy, Mi^ ^** .'■ *.Q?!>y«'<» •f 

•SSiIi •dHlio. ta onT Tol. reyitrivo, with «»««Hb oC 1M hnmtiUk Um Xi«mTlatt kf 
OooDAU, Cooks, Hbatb, Ptb, *c •toCli ntoa, li. U 

OEMS OF ART. 36 RNE ENORAVINQS» •«« BnramAroT, Cwry, EiT>ou>^ 
Pootti V. M0MI1O.TBIIIIU, CoBABMio, YAVSBaTaWB, Ibm, pmnaprMdeaa, ta pwl. 
IMle (pvi. Bl U. fOt U'lU.U. 
flLLRArS CARICATURES, mrhitei from Uit OrfgliMl Plates, all CBprnTed byMmdf 
"litw^a im fnS lilt; SSFaiS tli« Wrt PalUkal aU Hmaoreat satlrt. aT tha'»€lfa rf 
Sroiv; the Third, la «pw«ri« of Mt hlirlilj^plrH^ Baifttiaft. |a 1 targt vfl^^MUa^Mto 
(VmcUt talfom ^lUi tlU atiflaal Htttnh. M ttii fcy ttt tdvtitlttr)rfcaif.Wtta4 rt< a o t tttt 
nua,|Utcdt««,lttfc 

QIUMN3 PRACTICAL MINTS UJ^N U^NOSCAPE OAROENINO, wi^ 
Q0ETHE3 FAUST. ILUISTRATEO BYRETZSOH teMWntiAdOnfliMi^ npiUB 

OOOOWINS DOMESTIC ARCHrTECTURE. A 8wl« cfKetrpertaii fw M 
^■*^M,IU«tory.H©aM.,?anoaM^llo«e«; B«ttir^Otf«taOT*t. Otairttgm*^^ 
Oaic Lodns: CotUgti aoil oiktr XMMraett, ta Iko Ortctaa. lUlCn, ud OH Eagliah 8«rlo 
onlkuiwtaUi aiti BatlBtt^ t«alt.iajal|la,NPIaltt\rak.alll.M.),tlolk,ll.iai.W. 

QRINDLArS (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, OpSTUME, AND ARCHJ- 
* TTXTURE; eblrty oi tkt Wwltra Skit of laAla. Atlt .4to.^OTttott ag. oTm aiart kMall. 

folly coloartd plaut, blgkly liiUkcd ta ImltatkNi tf DraotoctS «ltk dttcrtyllTO Lttttr-prMt. 

I P%b. lit Ml. If».). katf-komid morocco, gill tdaes, •t.U, ^ , *•»• 

Thb U ptrkapt tkt «oM ts4alaH«ly.coloafa voteoat of 1 iaM r i | iii ovtr f wdattd. 

ItLttf.) kalf-«oiooeo,fl.lt. itit 

HARRISES WILD SPORTS OF^ SOUTHERN AFRICA^Iiyeritl 8«o. MtanUAUly 
'Mlo«^Xagiavtagt,tadallap(^alil.Si.),tBlaMk,glllStt,II.U. IM* 

NIATKS CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK. «■ « tfcert^ ewtdiUiif^wMdjof MW 
^CoaOe Saklccta^ aftor lariiova, j;avntBA»x, Pus, uA oikw tmtatat CitkaiaflM, 

Msatl tkttis. M^ tooH 
i Oalkoraa, kolk Sorlttx 



. J (pA. at II. Si.' 

Tkto clo«tt tad 
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rVBLXSHED OE 90LD BT H. O. BOHK. O 
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HERVETS rr. Ip ENOUSM.HCUCONjjr POETS tf the VlMfMrtk Onlio^ 

NOOAIITH'S WORKS CNQRAVED BY HIMSELF. lSSflMPUtM.(lMl«diaftlMtvt 
wtli-kMini **rapprtn«d PlaUt,**) wltk •Ub«nt« LctUr-pr«M DMcrlptloM, ky J. Ilieaou. 
AtlMfeUo(pvb a 11.), tilffc— M — Mt glit W«k ■■* •4it«, vltkaMcnIpMkMfet 

HOLBEINB COURT^pF.HENRY 



J4lta, cafrmvad bf BAKTOtostf, 

Bawtaif* M«s«rr«4 la tkc Rayal C«ll« , , 
tltff-pmt by Edmviid Lodoi, Esq. FaMMiad bjr Jaav CaAMaKai,Aur8. Iiq^arial 4K 
(f«b.atlll.ll«uhhalf-be«adMffOtc«,MlfUtkMkui4«tfffM, M. IU.M. IMf 

HOFLRNO'S BRITISH ANGLERS MANUAL; Edited by BDWAB9jBsn,Xiq. I or 
the Art ar Aag lliif la Ear Iaa4, ScoUaaA, W«ks, aai Inlu4 ; ladadliw a Ptocataitol A«c«Mal 
afUa priaetpal llvan, Cikta, aad TiaatttraaM; wMi laMnieUaaa la PlyFMrfaf. T>allli«, 
aad Antllaf of avtry Dtaeriptlaa. With apvaitfa al M amaaMla PtMaa, mutf af wMeli an 
klfhlT-laSUd LaadMapta cBftavad aa tiaal, «ka laaalJac baMtUhUly a^iavad as Waa^ 
•va, alafaal la gUt dath, Hi. 

HOPEB COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. llll>tIt^<dfa«^»wwd^^ftiOt^■ ■W tf^^ 
aaffraraA Flatca, caatamlaf EaprtMsutlaaa af EgypUaa, Oraak, m4 EaaMS HablU aa4 
DratMs. f vato. layal •fa^Ma«MltlM^ vM BaarljM aMUMal Plalaa, bawia, t ii i ii 
taSI.lt. --, V IMI 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, m a Mbavs ov Am. Mm as Ai o lall M af *• 
Bxptriaaca af Praffnaan la Um piaetlea af Aaatawa, BkHtialaAV M u Um U Ptataa* 
yaac tva, elatfe f Ut, ••. 

la IMi abla vahnaa aia abavB Ika gia«a4 ca l a an Is wMdi Iba aaal aalaWaM aalalafa 
«arkt4. It h verj vataaUa la Ika aaasatoaaar, aa wall aa Ika rtaiial, Is patolhf asA 



HOWARDS (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTINa Dtttmvd al Ot Kml 
A(a4tay, vlih a MaaMir, bf bU «aa, numc HowAftD* larfa paat tta, alalh, l*.M. iIn 

NOWARDB (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 48S JlMOsUiM PlatM, llhHtratiw 

or aU tSa priadpal laaMaata to Iba Draaaa afaar attiaaal Baitf, « vala, tra, (psb. at III. it.! 

alatbt w. ifc • -» »' mr— «i 

%• TM MS Fklaa aaf ba had vlthasi Ika tattw-rna*. fcr UsilndH on tts. iilllaM «r 

•haktpaara, fbr II. ll«. M. 

NOWITTS.(MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS; «% EOTAL BOOK 07 
BEAUTY. Ilhartratad wltb M spleadM >ortniti afUM aataaa afEairlaR^ by tba •ral 
Artl«ta.aafraTada«8tatlaadtfftha41racUaaafCaAaiAaHBAta. laiparial trai vaiy richly 
Sa«MlacrlMMafloth,gUtadffCi,ll. lU. M. 

NUtfTB (LEIOH) STORIES FROM THE ITAUANIWrS a>wt^ AHoiU,Bjtart^ 
ta^Pttkll. wtihLlTas of tha Writer*. SToU.pw»8TO.,rbXb. (pakal Ella.), Mfc 

HUNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 
MABirATlOMlTBayal «la, S7 Platta (pub. at M. tk), balfaa w aaa, 11. U. 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES^ ALMSHOUSES' ETC. Bofal 
«la, tl Pktaa (pab. at U. U.). ball aaracaa, Mfc^ IfeU 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR OATE LODGES. OAMEKEEPERT COTTAQES» ETC 

Bcyal «ta., H PlaUa, (pab. at U. to.), balf l araa c ab I4fc MU 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA 'CAMPESTRE; 01, DESIGNS fOR LODGES^ 6AB- 
DElfBBS* HOUSEE. Bie., IN THE ITAUAV BTYLB. It Plalaa, nyal «•. (fsb.ai 
U.lf.),baUaMncaa,l««. •■^^— 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. SrawtSrw. t41 
Mla4ta OaM as* C atw w , aa4 i b aaaO lb l M i^ lst ai, ikljy Ow iwis m B 
U. Ifc), Ite. 



ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. BjMn.0ww.fvllll«Blilar7flrVMlW. 
vacfc, by Iba Covvnaa aTWiuoir, CalMra4 Plalfi, paat sva. (psb. al Ut.), ffUlalalbv u. IMF 

(CHOOL OF DESIGN. CoiuMiicof 100Pl«tM,chidl7amftikf Ba 
Itr tba ariflaal Pktaraa aa4 Dravfafa af OvsBcnro, Micmasi. A«ob&«, Dsm 
jiirtaALB, LvsoTteo. aai Aaoanvo CAmAact, Pibtm »a CasamrA. Ci 
^aa4atban,lslba0allaailasarBarllA|aa(y. Iafatlal«l«.(fsb.alMliMfc)i 
suta^paa. SI. Sfc 



ITAUAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. ConsMiicof 100Pl«tM,chidl7Mmftikf Bav.. 
Mssi, afttr tba arlglaal Pktaraa aa4 l>ra«|i«a af OvsBCtvo, Micmasi, A«ob&«, Dsmvi* 
canrs, All»<■AU^_L1rsoTta^^aai Aaaar^ CAmAact, Pistm »a CtsamrA, Caam 

^***7fllla 

J8» foyd SPft, fllMtnlti wtth M i(l«lli 
CsvasoviAk ■tsnuvopv, 0«A«Mi.Ksnrv 
■afiMalaaJMn of CBAU^a BsAta. Maw 
tsfilltlalh, i(»t4|H ifiki MlfcUfctAJb 
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OATALOOITS 07 KKTf BOOXi^ 



I : MMESOirS (MRS.) BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECONOl 

t with tb«ir PoTtrtlU after Sim Pktbr Lbli sM other cmliMBt Paint «r« ; UlMtraUnir tb* Di«ritf 

} j of Pb>-ts, Evblth, Clakskdow, fte A u»m cdHloB, coailderabljr eaUrftd, wltk an Intr»> 

I dvciovv Eaaar and additional AnccdoCat. ImpcrUl fvo, lUoatratad hy tl bcantlfM PortraHa 

j , comnHslaf tbo vkelo of tka calrbratH raKa of PalaUofa bj Lslv, prtacrrad In tlia Wladaat 

I OaUSty, and aata i«l iwii Ow Bat aai Mr a, Owat—or, and Altkofp Oallartaa, amtia gi» atotW 

1 1 14 14. 

{ fbcaawttliifatlaHfiWiaiWrfiayra^rN v r i ariaw a ttKtftgmalotfctgmadfattLl^a 

JACKSON'S HISTORY OF WOOD ENQRAVINa Kew aad Eolarged EdHion. wttk 
> aavaral h— drad llhtiatUiM, wywarda of Ona H— drad afwUch ara bow Ira taddad^ baaaUftiMir 

I pttetod bj Mr. Clay. Iwpartal wo, kt, bd. graaa ■■fOBai, — ct. 9UU. Laadea»lNl 

t 

KINGSBOROUQH'S (LORD) ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO, eonvridng Pke^mflw 
•r Andrat Mexican PaintlBfs and IlkruirlTpbica, preserved In tb« Bojral Ubrarlaa of Patia. 
Berlin, Dtasdaa. Vienna; tba Vatkan and Iba Bonilan MnieoM, at Hema : the Inatitate ai 
Itolofwi; tba Bodtelan Library at Oxford; and TariOM otbara: tbopeatar part laadltaA. 
Alao, iha Monamania of Now Spate, bjr M. DorAiz, lirattratad by cpvarda of t9H alabaraia 
•ad blehly tetareatinjr Flat as, accurately copied ffroM tbeorif inala, by A. Abuo, • eola. Imm- 
tlBl foUo, very aeatly half bottad aonccok gUt adfas (pub. at IMI.), iU, 

- tba Moie, • vole, with tbb Fiatsb BBAvnnruT cotooaso, kalf bavad ■■focas, 



tUt adget, (pal*, at ilU,), taL 
■ tbo two AddliloMi Totmnca, mv frH pvblUbai, and flmnlaff tba tth aad Mk of tka 

vhole work, sMy ba bad aeparately, to aoaplala tba knMr aavaa, !■ red boarda, aa feaaacly 

4mm Vp, 111. liRi 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 

PROM THE TIME OP CONSTANTI^E TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Wilb i£ 
latrodoctioo and Text. Iaip«rfal tBtlo. Plrct Series, coatatetaf 4t beaatifM and blitbly lale- 
ratUne Virwa of EccleftUttlcai BulMlnfft la Italy, aevaral of vblcb are azpeMlvely UloKlaated 
to gold and coloora, balf-bemd Morocco, If. S«. IMS 

Second and Conchidinf Serlea, eentahrinf 41 beantMtol and bigbly hrtaresttofr TIawa of Bealo. 
atattkal BalUlny* In luhr, arranged in CbroMlagkal Ordari «{Hk Dma^f MAOm-rn^ 
iMperlal fbUo, balf^4bo— d Matacea, M. la. UH 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 Tolt. boandin 8 tUek hsndMns vols, iaaperid 
•TO|Ulwtvaiadby<MWoa4BiignTliifa(p«b.ttM.ai.),clotkgin),lf.llfc IHUU 

LANDSEER'S (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS. Com- 
ptHIng M ■nVtecti, chiefly earty works oi this Ulealed Artist, etcbed by Ma brotberTaoM At 
or bis Fatber, (aaaaa blibarto ■apvbUabed), vlth lattar^ftaaa DiacrigttMa, tayal «ta., J^'^J^ 

LONDON.— WILKINSONS LONDINA ILLUSTRATA: OR, GRArniC AND 
HlKTOniCAr. ILLUSTRATIONS of tba Most Interesting and CwlonaArcbltectoral Mom- 



Charitable Fomnrfaiions, Palaces, nails. Courts, Processions, Plaeea af earlr Amasemeats, 
Theatres, and Old House*. 1 vols. Imperial 4to. coatalnlag }o7 Copperplate Eagravlngo, uiib 
Unlorkal and Dascriptlea Lattar-praas (p«W at SSI. It.), ball^boud Morocco, M. Is. UtS-al 



LOUDONS EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTUEB. Haw Bdltloi^ lit Wood Cttta, PartrdI, tblak iv«, atotk 
lettered (p«b. at If. Its.), Us. 

MARCENYDE GHUY, CEUVRES DE. roiiteiitiitaiirereiiiVortcaiad*H{fto{rei,Por. 
tnits, Paysagea. Bstallles, etc, «ltb above M remarkably fine Engravlnga, after Pahitlags by 
PotrssiB, VAirvTCX. Rbmb»a«ot, and others, Incladtag PortralU oTCbarlaa L, the MaM or 
OrlaaM,liclMlBipraaatoM. iMy. Ho, half be ii d M a r oc c a (pub. 1 if. la.), M. Ms. Parw, UM 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Coomett to the Pragent 
Peeled, ftoM Tftpaatry. MSS., Re. Bayal 4la| •! Plalaa, baaMUUly JltaMtealod ta OoM and 
CalMm,aloth,gltt,SLI2a.ld. Iia 

MEYRIOCS PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, 
B Critical Inquiry Into AndeM Amow aa K aslated ta Ewope, bM particularly la EnglaBd, 

1 SAMOB& 



tend ikrongbout bytbo Autbar blonelL vltb the aaalstaaca of Utarary aad AatloMrbia 
VrteBdt (AI.BBBT Wat, eta.) 8 vola. faipailal Ito, Utaatnted by Mot« tbaa latPiaiaB, 
■p l Mid U hr UluMlMlad, BMatly ta goM aad UNet, raybklM aoMO W tto taaat tpadMeiM 
fBlatlof la Baglandt alaa aaow Plata af tba THasaiMil aTLaaia aad X^ya (aah. al tiL) 
fc a lf b ouad Ma r a c col gUtodgaa, Mf. Ms. ^ ^'^ — ' 



a Mafucca, gUtadgaa, 
in W Aun taOTS jMllF «aaarfbaa ttii OaOaallM ■§ « 



V 
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MILUNOErrS ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; oompririB* Paiatei Onck 
V«Ma. HittttM, Basts, IlM.]Ult«rs, •n4 otkw ItMMhif af OneUm Aii M tarn mmI tavatlM 
Tsvinca, moMir cobnu ^ -— • ~ .-•• • •-• *-~ •- — . -^ -^ % 

Morocco, 41. 14*. M» 

MOSES'S ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMP& TRIPODS, PimUt/t| 

TasBu, TemlM, MavMleiimt, tftpukbral CbsMlMn, Cinerary VnM, BarMtrfMgl, f^wL mk 



EnfrsTinca, moMir cobnmd, wttk Unufnm Dmchfiimm, lafOTliI Ms. (f«b. at «. tkl 



iSBu, TemlM, Mansoleiimt, tftpukbral CbsMlMn, Cinerary Uhm, BarMtrfMgl, f^wL mk 

Mr Onumrata. 170 Plaits, atveral Pt vUck •!« MtowaA, mUk LHla i f aaa, tf Mora, 

analltv«.(p«kBlll.aa.>,clo(h,ll.ls. MM 

MULLERS: ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS. oraMtmmloftlMAidaBolofyir 
Art. By 6. 0. Mvu.br, aathnr of **Rlatoff7 uti AnU^vHIaa oftM Daite Am*.** Vav i ill In 
1^ WKLCKBl^ tfaaaUt«4 %j Joum Lsrcm. Tkkk t^. detli lattani (p«k. •! Ma.), Ua. 

MURPHTS ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; TenrtKiitine. ia 100 Tenr W|Mf ! 
ftoUbc4 line Enffravian, by La Kaoz, Pivdbw, LAVMBan, O. Cookb, *c Ikt mattk . 
rennrkahia Ramalat of thr Arebltactart, Rc«*pt<M, Palatinira, aiMl Maaak* af tba Ipaalak ^ 



AraN BOW eaisiiBK la Ola Pealasala, Ineladlaf lb* manlf ctal Palac* aT Iha AlhanWa; Ito % 
cakhrated >toaqut and Bri<tfa at Cnnlnva; tne Roval Villa af 0*B«rallffc; aadlb*Caaa4a "• 
Carboa : aecoaipaakd by X>ettar>»raaa Ueseripilaaa, la I vaL ailaa UUm, ariglaai lai Mttlaat 
hapfaaaiiMM af tba PUlaa (pab. at 411), balT aaracaa, IIC Ua. Mtt 

MURPHTS ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUQAU ?hM. Heva- 
Uans, SccUaaa. aad Vlava af Iba : vlib Ita RIatorr aad DaacrlpUaa, aatTaa latradwMy 
Dbcoarsa oa GOTHIC ARCHITKCTUIIB, taaparialMK IT ••* Oapfar Plalaa, aafn««i 
hyLow»r(p«b.atll.la.),bairaMraeca,M.tfc lift 

NAPOLEON GALLERY ; or, DhutratioM of the life ai4 Timn of tlio Smpwor. wllk 
ft Rlchlnca aa 8ir*l b« Rbtblc. aad aib«r aaalaaat ArlMa, la aaa thick lalawa, M*tt**> 
(pab. at If. la.), gill cl -lb, tUltUfta, IM. M. 

NICOLAS^ (SIR HAlt^lS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIOHTHOOO 
OP THE BRITISH k IIPIRE ; with aaAacaaataf Iha Medals. Crasaaa, aad Claapa vbMk 
have been conferred for If aval aad Military Scrvlrca; toftelbtr vitb a lllalery af tba Order at 
Iba Oiielpbs of H«navcr. 4 vols. baperUl 4ta, aplendMly printed aad illMtratad by aa a i ai aaa ' 
tat Woedcoto af lladftea. Croaaaa, Collars, SUra, Mcdala, RlhbaiMla, Claapa. ftc, and naay 
larat riatea, lllamlaaled la gold aad calaara, iacludlair full-lenetb Portralia af Ooaaa Vktorla, 
Frlnca Albert, the King ci Hanoeer, aad tbe Dakaa af Caabridfa aad taaaax. (Pab. ak 
141. I4«.), alotb, wtib aMTOCca baeka, 41. Ila. M. %• C m pM tftMlf 



— — tba aaaic, vltb Iba Plalea rkbly catoarad, Wk aal i 

i parlralta, 4 eala. royal 4to, alaib, SI. Ua. M. 
•* Sir Harrto NIealaa baa nradacad Iba SrsI c w a pwbta a e* IIIatarT of tba BHtMiOrdw* at 
Kalffbtbood; aad U la our ^ /4# masf fto6er«f f fy prv^Muvd Md ^arfWry ^iHafed mKefAaffwr 
isntnl frmm tk* prtm, Tbe Aatbar appaara to aa la bae* aeflaelad ae aaarcea af lafaraiatlaa, 
aad to have exbaasted them, aa far ak regards Iba general seapa and parpoaa af iha laaaky. 
Tba Graphical lllttstratloaa are aacb aa baeomc a work af Ibis ebaraelar apaa aaeb a aa^aci; 
at, af coarse, a lavish cast. The resaartaa aT the receatly ravlvad art af vaad-aairravlag aaea 
baca coaibinod vlth iha are art of priattag la colours, ao aa to pradaca a rkb aflaat, ateaat 
rlvalUag that af Iba aMaaatlaiHaaaaaUana. g«r4a4ea*issiir«V«P'*M In every areolMrwy. 
It aoalalaa awtiar cakalaled t* laiereat aaiaaalva claaaa* af laadaia, aad «a kapa by aar 
apaciaiaa to axcHa their caftoatty.**— Gnarferfy Hfitm, 

NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE: ITS PRINCIPLU AND PRACTICE. tU 
PUiea by Lowrt, aav adttlea, raVlaad by Joa. Owu.r, Xa%., aaa ealii , mal tv^ 



Far daaafeal Atckllaetar*, tta taxt baok of tk* Pialbaalaa, tk* aiaat asafU Oalia ta *• 
8tad*Bt, and lb* best Cawpaadiaa fbr Iba Aaiafear. Aa aMlnaM AfcbHad baa dealatad HI* 
I oaly tka aiaat awftU baak af tha ktod aaar fabB*h*d, bat aba*lamy lailanaaaMi la 
lant.>* 



PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT; laclodlng a caanilata HIMavy af Iha 8ev«i Tcara* War. By FiaAa«aS 
EvaLBB. Illaatralad by AMwa Msauft. Rayal tea, vllk abata IM Wn iaaH (pak. al 
M.la.),elalbgUt,Ma. Ittt 

PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. CMtaiiiiiiR?brtr»Ksof tOtlMinniH 
Hersaa cif tba Darby, Oaka, aad St. Lagar SiAaa, dailag Ik* laai 1Wn**a Taara, aad % 
niatoiy af tha prtodpal OparatlaM af tka tmtU By WiuiVskb (Oaarga TaMetaall. Ba«.)l 
B*yal fva, coatalalag f4 baaaUfMJtogfavliigtaf Hara**, after Pictarra by Caaraa, UsaMM^ 
UAVCoex, Auca«7ke« Ala* MUlaM«k abaracteriatia Partraka af c«l*biat*d IMat S f 
B*a (•• Crack* af tka Day**), by SBmook (p«k.aia(. is), •*arlatalalk,tMl,U.iafc 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITf HEVOLUTI ONS^ ( Jwn yi^f tJM 
period UM I* IMf), by Gaoaaa Laaa, «Rb la* PamaN*, aad ■ laiiiiiB laiga wmtmm^ 
^lar Oaalga* by lUmTBT. Lars* lBV*rt*l •«*» tMk (pak. at 1^) Ilk 

PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMCSi iikitsW«tanOiVilkftMH 
aartkalar DeacripUaa* af Ikbiaad, W|ad**r. aadniaaipiaa Oaait. By JMn Pnaai 
koMuy. lUaatratad by apvwil* •/ !•• vary V^kly-iaMiad W**d Bi^faelapi if Omw 
■unit, BAASBtaa, Lawkkfia, Umumt aad atkat aalaaal AitlaiB. Bayal fio* fp^ 

«l.li.ds.),fllliaMkitoSd. . ^m 



I imwMMMniUvapitli ff« ftaiHti, 
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fINEUTS rrCHINOS OFJTAUAMMANNER8AND COfTUMC, «ii«Wtof ft 
OmSnl, laiidlul, fte^ V FtetM, lanHal 4t«, Im1Amb4 mmmm^ U*. M»me, lift 

iKMN-S QLOSSARY OF. EC 

IjiMlwIkal Colonrt, pcrnlbir ta < 



rUOIN-8 QLOSSARY OF„ ECCUSI JOTCAL ORNAMEIfT ANO COSTUMEj 

" ^^-- ta Chrtatiaa lHalciM •# Ik* MM4I* Af M. IllMtrat*4 by Mwlr 



PUOII<r8 OJINAMENTAL TIMBER OABLC% wlwM 
Xi«l«a4ui4 MMMMdy. JUfftl Ms, M PIMM, tkitt, II. ta. 

PUOIN-S EXAMPLES OF OOTHIC ARCHrFECTURE, idedti from iMiait 
KdiScM la RarUnd ; roarittlnf 9t Plaa«« BlavatlaM, StctloM, sad Farto •! taift. vMk 
Htoiorkal mi4 DMcrlpUva latUr-fiVM, IUutnl«4 ky >» Bagnvteft ky Lb Kbvz, • ▼•(•. 4tOb 
(yak. at Iff. Ilk) dock, «.«•. lul 

PUQIirs OOTHIC ORNAMENTS. f0tMPlBtct,4nwBMi StoMkyl.IKHAmDnr* 
aa4a«ktft. lUfal«to.kairaMrocc«, SI. >•. IM4 

PUQIN-S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, wtth SO TlirtM. iplaaidly 
artafadlla OaM aal C ala af a, tayai «!•, aJifaat^ kaw4 lactolk, vllk riakgaMaraiaiil^ 
laak* ai ac> ^ i •/ w^ 

RADCUFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTINa fertkeoMof «MrtnMa.nral 
•va, aaariy «• kaaatilM Waod Caia aT Haatlaff, Uawia, to. (f«k al l£ la.), aMk gc 

mCAUTI'S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK. Indoding Bri^ Pwk •«< Oardoi 
BalkUat*, l«ais aa4 PuraHaf*, wHk BMcrlptloas aa4 EaHsalaa aT Ika BvMlafk Maw 
X^itea, tayal 4ta. It Plaita, clalk (atlaffad (r*. at Mf.), ISi. 

RETZSCH-S OUTUNES TO SCHILLER'S "FIOHT WrFH THE DRAGON.* 
iUyal 4ta. caaulalaf M PUtaa, tagravai ky Moasa, aliff cavata, fa. M. 

RrrZSCH3 ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER9 " FRIDOUN," Bojd 4teb coskite- 
laf • Plata*. aHr***<l by Moass, ailC rnnWt 4*. M. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS. SOObc«itilUBagr«rten(eoaiprla» 
lac Marty 4at aak)tct«,) alltr tkb 4tll«kttal palattr, aagravaA aa Staal kf ■. W.TUTVOLsa. 
a vata, Mia (pak. al S«.), kalfkand aiata c aa, gUt atfgaa, IM. Ilh 

ROBINSONS RURAL ARCHITECTURE; bciag»8«kiqf Padpt fcr Of—w til 
^Cattacaa, la ft PUtta, wltk Ectliaalaa. iMrtk, t>Mlly topfftva^rMttlaa. Bayal Ma 
(pak. at 41. 4*.), katf aMtaeaa, U, it, 

ROBINSONS NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGU AND VILLAIN 
M Plaiaa ky HaaMM aaA Auom. Ba^al 41a, kalf ■»■>■■> M. tk 

ROBINSONS ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. W TbtM (pub. ■! 41. 4t.) kalfMrwc^lL In 

ROBINSONS FARM BUILDINGS. Mntt«(^Ka»tI.U.)kairMi«ecMI. lUML 

ROBINSONS LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 fkim (jfA. •» ft UX katf 



ROBINSONS VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fovlli MItiov, wkk aiiitioMl Plbtt. 
41 PUiaa (pnW al U. M«), katf kaw4 vaMkna, U. 4a. 

ROBINSONS NEW VFTRUVIUS BRITANNICUS 8 *» ▼»w^ P*— »* PfrHfaM 
af SaiilUk MiBi l aai. «!>., Wakan Akkay, Haiiali Baaaa, aa4 HaHvlaka BaU: alaa 
Caa iltiia f y Haaaa, ^by JvMir Burmi. kapatlal Mia, M Bm Ii^niTli^, kf La Xbvx 
(fk.1 m. Ma.), fcalf » a t aa<a, lUtaiiaa, M, mTg -•-• -v ^^ 

BUOUIIOIUN PALACB, pavttealarly BaMManr, tka OnAOBaTrBVUtma, Obkaas 
Pmv, Brai. Cvtv. Bavvotaa, TinAV^aaA Bvama » aagravad ky OuATaAmi, ■. W, 



BCIIQtAlt^UCA Aims P»CipRJ>E,tr gHWfiigof tttlMiiTlclifwIiitttOd. 
larlta ift Baiia, MmtM teMa, aa^Maa af 4« kaa«tlM la a wat l a a i aAar MiaiiASi. Avsbm. 

BH AWS.fP Eq Mj[NS OF A NCIKNT FURNITURE. 71 PlilM^ innrB Bm cdMg 
~^>> n Bi, fc |iili l Hi,lanafa>a»^im«BlM fl Haii mi ••H«H (Fik.itM^ tiull 



4»«kr^M4SM:ir«; — '•'■'^ •*••'•*•» ••^m »* inii 
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TUVLUnMJ> OB SOLD IT H. •• BOHK. 

•HAUTi ILLUMIN ATCO OUN AMENTS OF TMC MIOOLl AOCS. Iimi Um Mi totlis 
im C—f ry, M lf- i Inm — — >crtyu md — rty > ri > » i t*Kfc>, H rirto. t « n i— j f liwij 
irw« tW f<ftoal», wlifc 4t> cfi f tl iM >y Itt rmmrn m nKM . tUammB^tUlL, to — ^O. ♦» IfW 

» MflM* tatM jM ir , UfMy*ii 



•HAWV ALPHABCTtp NUMEMAU; AND DEVICES (>F THE MlpOLE AOFl 
■■ tk« MM. tern HFOT. lapOTtal «!•, «Mi Ito ii l iwit piiiM M|t<| iBlitii, Mi 

•HAWV HAND-BOOK Of MEDIAEVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, bdaf • 
Ml«c«lM of M FlAtt* or AI»ImWu, m4 17 PlatM vT erfc|lMl spcclMeM «l UjUQIibhh— , 
MtraMIc iMvlMi, *«. Ml btrnofer* IffiinA, to ftU a? PIMM, tclBlc4 to MlMf% iBifwIM tv*. 
to clMli bMTtf* (pttb. M 11. Mt.), lit. 

•HAW'S SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN AKCHITECTUIICr 
wA 4M«r«FUoM&T.M*viJr, 1m., «PlM«t,4to,kMrt«(ptt^M SI. a^K ML lb. ML ^ 

■ too iMir, toff pofM,toifwtoHto,fw>pto(m—to<topofM,M—ii l iMitCp^M 

•HAWS ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ORNAMENT. ttlMtaunlH from llMNraftniWil 

•VMbMM •fall KM ftad •fall agM^M PIMM, «to,kMris(rw* At ILMkKu to. 
M^^ to* MM«, iMfo papM, toiftrtal 4to, Ml tiM PIMM Mtovni, kMTto Cy«^ «l ai.)t It ISk ML 
•HAWSSPECIMENS OFpRNAMENTAL METAL WORK, wttkiOpldM^^Kbovii 

flAW 



•HAWS DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, aUMtfafM «l PktM^wftk 

p«Mtr*«« WoodtMf, ktMiiltol apa dw M af tba vaflatn kto4a af AaotM laiwal, Matol 

^-f k, Wood Cart Inca, PalaUaf i oa MalaH OltM, InWM IIHMilBalloM, BailwoMofT, Book- 

ding, and otkor OraaaMaurTtxtarM, aUa ana aad alagaM IMUM iMMffa to Ika Mrtai 

criyUoaa, imftM fva, Ward* (pan. M tt to.), II. M*. 

> tko aaaa, loigi papM. taiyortol too, 41 Platoa, mm* ■i l i w ij, fcawit fpvhwM dttoh) 



■ Iko aaMo, largo papar. IwpoHal 4to,vllk ttto wkotoafcko platoa catotwod tai... 
flylo, tonalag a vary Mailtol aad tateniUag votaMo, boaida {pab. M M. to.), M. to. 

•HAW'S DREflfU AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, frowtlMTIlilt 
llic Iftli roatartti, villi aa HUtorlcal iMroditcltoa aad DtMriptlva TMt to cmr lltoatraHaa, 
MMUtIng or U CoppM PlalM aT cUborata Waodcata, a ptotostoa oT boaMMW laMtol Lattofa* 
. aad oiamplti oT aarleaa aad •IngrnUr araaoMat oarlcklag atarif avory pi^ft of tbla togMp 
doooraud wark, t vote., taipaHallva, tko ptotoa aaratoll/ aatowod, kaaida (p«W M 71. Vkh 
tL Ito. M. 

■■ Ika MMa,t«ati.lam papor, toipaftol 4to, tko ptotoa Ugklp tatowai toii ptokod-to «Mk 

t*ld,kMfda(p«b.atll<.).14ri4fr^ ^^ 

■ Ika MM€, torgo aapor, lapartol 4toL vMh tko platoa kIgMy a a l a at ad aad too wkato al tof 
lalilal Uttora aad lUaMrattoM pkkad to wllk gold (oaly IS aaptoa i«t«» tototo ■Hitol 
(p«k.MM<.),l44. '^^ 

iNAWS ORNAMENTAL TILE PAVEMENTS, drava troa tibtiiif MrtliwiHii. 

]Uyal4to,«llk4?largocoloartdplaloa.bairkoaad.rtdacadtotl.to. Laato^ HH 

SHAWS GLAZIERS BOOK, or Dmag hu uning (br Gtosiert, toil Ml iapertiBtoiite 

PUajmra, Oardtam, aad aihtra. eanaltilat oT olakarato do»itaa tor C M tauM Wtodava. 

PU*ltrfn'««rk,R«rUcavallii.tle..li7 Plaio*. iao«t|y ukaa Ihm a wark prtHiktd to Mlfl 

ky WALTift OiDoa, Iva, kaafd^ pak. M Ito., It*, grf. t~— — — ^ 

^{^AND BRIDOEN*S DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, wtth CnMdbim aai tetnte 

DMoiaUM, •• PlaiM, rayal 4to, pab. at SI. to., ka Wk awad, aMM, If. lu. Id. |gst 

— — ^ tot aaMO, latgo papar. latpU 4ta, tba Ptotoa c ato ar ad Ip^k. M II. to.) k a lf k d., wa w t, g|.to 

•HfiVfS V^XPilfi^j'^ tU Ar«hiieetaraaiidOrMtoMta.mntra«4fa«MriMgrM 



tot aoMa, totga papar. latpU 4ta, tba Ptotoa c ato ar ad Ipak. M II. to.) k a lf k d., wa w t, g|.to 
Md OnMtoMta. mntral«4 fa • MriM gf « 
(pab. M Sf. Sa.) kaV-Maraaaa^ vacM, II. Miw 
•ILVEtTRE-SUNIVERSAL PAUOGRAPHY. or Fke-«i«ika«niNwritte|Egofgvtnr 
i1!l!*^ Jt? ^ »»t aatktnila Ml8*alt aad aikor toiMi MlH MaaM tri p to aaladiw to ui 
phrartM af Pvaata, luhr, Oaiwaar, aad BatrtaiO. »j mTsSmio. naiTlitogaplMda af 
•••JiT.S?*."'***^''?''^ •«•*** «bc-ala»Moa,aB CapfW aad t — -rr--- . 

•atod fa lia iaMi k^ afari, S «ato. altaa tolto. kalMawMM amtia. 



itoib,ll.lto.)arM.aMr.gllladgM(aaMto«i«iaitkatolto«avk)Sl.tou MSi 



SMITHS 

faa-at- 

i 
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10 CATALOOXTE OV HEW BOOKS, 



tUmrS ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELANa IVp 
•^y/nS tothe^IOh CeiKuSwHfc Htetork*! IiiuMmihwt, folio, wltk ntoi^rU ytt ft My- 

tsin, flit •dges. a<. 13a. M. 
SPORTSMAN'S REWSITORYtewiprWiif ••HMOfWfhlT.IWtbedliiwTnfwrt^ 
fMTtMntiDs Uc Mont OMl tkt Dot. Ill all their vwlctln, bj tiU ctltbralt4 enimvor ^0M» 
•coTT, fro* oriclMl iHiiotlNica by lletiiatlt. Oilpla. Stobbi. Coomt, tnJ LmmIbm 
■mM by • cofBvrtbCMlf • DMcriptloa bv tbt Author of tbt ** British FleM Spem,' 

^ Urs« CoMcr PIMM, Mi . .. .^ . -.^-_ *__^ .. -. 

doth ffUU 11. 1«. 



I Woo4cttU by BvMtt M4 olhon (pok. •» 11. Ui. M.), 
, kfUUlI'l*. 

CTORER'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4v«l*- 
^ troiVlibaMoavnvlMtCpvk. at ?l.ltk),hatf Morocco, S1.IJI.M. 

;' 9TOTHARD3 MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. WbewtiWlj 
• flBliht4 EiehiBirc, all of ohith oro Moro or Itu tlatfd, on^ toMO ofthtm hlfhiy Ul«al»«tt4 fi 
> goMuMI colovt, wtth HMorleol DoccriptiOM tmi loUodnctfoa, ^KBUVfl. FMto (p«k.ai 
^ IM.), kdf ■o t o cc o. tL Ifc 

«*— or •• laifo fopcr, PtalM llhMlMto4 (^k •! »!.), ISf. ISb 

SmUTTS 8YLV A BRITANNICA ET SCOT1CA; w PortnHt cf F^rtrt Trw^ diftfn* 

'4 tm their Antkiuttr, Manhodo, or BcMty.comprHfaMr M very lane ood hlgbly toirho4 

ra*Stchl«gs,l«p«rklfcUo(f«b.«iM.fr.), hdraMrooc«ostf«,gl£ o«goa,4i.iafc 

MM 

), frsm 
kal m4 
«lth Crt. 
acu oao AKpimnaiorr i«o>«s« dt .» . iw ri.APriiB', b««m r.o.4». m ▼«•«. rvyw «««| iM f lotrfl« 
dnth, 41. ««. Tht Platet coleorrd, it. fr. The PUloo timMiif lUo«lMt«4 te goM, cUvor. 
«i4opaq«ocolo«rc,latboUlMalrt|i«,nl. Mlt 

fTRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES Of ENGLAND. 

Coatalalof the loott aauicntk KtprearnUtlniM of all th« EiiftlUh Mon«rcha frooi £4«anl tho 
Coflfcsanr lo Henry tho Bl^ih: tof^tborwtihmanf of tho Great Poroooacoa that «oro aa^ 
reat onder their aoeeral R*in«. Ke« ami vreaily loiprovMl BdUtloa, bjr J. B. Pi.AacMB'', 

Eaq.. F.K.A. Bejral Ito, 71 Platoa, doth, ai. ~ ** * 

lUvaUaatod, WilA»ra vUh the Droaoea, m. Uk 



.^-. ,»-,. — w.. ^...— Rvin*. Keo ami vreaily I—,. . — , -, -. 

Eaq.. F.K.A. Bejrd tto, 71 Platoa, doth, U. U. Hht PUtoa colow«< 44 «fc BplaaAU^ 
IUwlaato4,Miltor« with the D raa o e a,MI.Hfc M«t 

nVBBS* ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. U toe hm CopperplaU £BgnfiBg% lap*. 
ilal fbilo ipob. at 4/. U.h boards, leather back, It, llr. A 
TWoHdaalo4ltlo«ofthl8iMoMwork,«hkhtola4ltpCMaUototf«lala. IlkMlciwbMa 



TATTERSALL3 SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, eomprWnff \U Stud Ptrm. th« StdL 
tho SiAbte. the Kei*nel. lUce Bnila. fee, vhh 4S boaoitfU Stool U* Wood Uhwtratloaa, ioeoral 
•Aar Uabcocs, cloth glU (pub. at II. lU. «d.), U. la. MM 

T1IENDALL*8 DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRON, STONE. AND WOOD.wilk 
Moasoreineati, ftc, for tho oao of Carpoators aad Baltdara (as ascaUaot practical work), 4to, 
llMpaloih(p»h.at Ua.K7«.M. MM 

TURNER AND GIRTIN^ RIVER SCENERY ; folio. tO boratirtil EnmriDst on Steel* 
•Iter tho diavlaire of J. M. W. TvavitR, brlUUat MiprcMlaic, to a poctiOlo, vlih ■mm 
hack (pub. at M. to.), rcdocod to !<. ll«.etf. 
■ fk« aaiao. vHb thick platod papor boiwooa tko pUtaa, kilfhoaad ■mub i^ gill 

odgta(p«h.alf<.<«.),tod«o^tor.ta. ^^ 

TURNER'S USER FLUVIORUM, or Bhrcr Sfeserj of Praace. 69 MfdiMnttlMd Irae 
Xacravinin OB ftterl by WitLXOBs, OoonAtL, Miu.bb, CooasBa, and other dlMlnmtlahod 
ArtlatB,«Hhdescrlplleo Uttrr-prraa byLicrroN RiTriiiB.aod a Momolrof J.W.U.Tuabu. 
m.A,byAiJUUCA.WATn,laporlal»oo,gUtcloth,li.ll«.M.,orlBdUrrooCsa<.Sik 

WALKERS ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. ?lrece4ed %r ■ eritioU Tiev of tbe 
|BBa«al llypothoala reapocUnjp Boaoty, hy LteiiAmM ba Yimci, Nbvbb, WnrcBBUCAVii, 
HVMB. Rooabth. Bvbkb. kWioiit. Aua«»ii,asd othora. Now odIiloB, royal Ceo, Oloatnttod 



VKARRINOTOirS HirrORY OF STAINED GLASS, fhM 
M^o>r«am tfa»L illoatraled by Odowod esaci^S^^ 
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iftaTWOOOS PALCOORAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA;.b«jitg»iyiwoClBMtnitioMfll 
tM AneUM VtnioiM •! tb« Bible. c«pl«4 tnm llltiailMMI MMMcrtota, raaevtcd tatwfn 
tk« fimnli mn4 tlstMfltli etmtvriM, rortl ita. M riMM >— t i lM ly IUm m I— Hi la |«U Mi 
Miovn, h«lf-^eu4« ucM (p«k. ftt 41. 1«0.)« at Mk 

WHISTON3.IOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EOmON. ••■?'^J,«»^*!fef ifSAS 
WMtltal WMd Baffn«l"f^kr*M«o«« Artists (p<*. M U.4«.).cMk b«w4a,«lt|utl7ailM,llfc 

WHITTOCKB DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND OLAZIEirS.OUIOE.eoi»t«mHtfcr 
■Mt tMrovtd mvtboda oriailtatliit tvtrjr kind oT Fancy Wosd aad Marbl*. ta Oil w DtaMOiyOT 
Celrar, Dctlmit fw DcMntln* AH^nrat*, wM the Art af StaSataf aad Pafaitaiw mOIm. 
*«., vHk BswavlM froai Aaeiaat WtodMra. «1tli tlM ■mM l aw wi , Ito, B l aat i aia wUk m 
ylatM, of which 44 an calMrad (rik. at U. lU.), dMk, U. Ufc 

WHITTOCICS MINIATURE PAINTER 8 MANUAL Foobetf 8ro^7eols«Ni|lift«b 
m4 ■ — ic i iw h wdodcta (f b» at ><.). alatfc, U* 

WI0HTWICK3 PALACE OF ARCHnrECTURE.»lU>»Mt«ecrAftitdHlrt«7. Inp«. 
rial tv*, whk Sll IU«stmloM, tuti riatai aaa Wa««««ta (Hik. at H. Ilk M.), alMk, IL l«b 

WILP3 ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belfliim. 0«nwmy, tad TkaaM^M in* 

FUi«i hf La Kavz, fta. laiptrlal 41* (pak. ai It !••.). ka lf ■o r — ca. It 4». I»r 

WIL03 ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Tvelr« teleet etamplea front tho CaOieinlt oC 
Batlan4, of tka Rcekalaatk Archltcctart af tba MMtfIa Agas, kaauilfallf aalawad. after 
Ika arlvlaal tfrawtnga, hf CHAatat Wikn, Imperial fblle, aaaaiaA aa Ilata4 sayik aaat ttka 
tfiavintc, la a kaadaooM fattfoUe (pak. at IM. ito.), M. la. 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. IS Flitei. eqlowed nd BOuUd Ukt Dnwfaig^iB • 
iaaitwaa parUoUa (pak, at lit Itkf, laiparlal falla, M. la. 

WILUAMS* VIEWS IN GREECE, M WanOM Line Kamiiiin Vf If tuxt. Bom* 
jaM^a^^atkac .^...l-paH-m (pak. at «...,. i2f.k.«ar.-r.«t«.glll-jjj 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, W Uny 
lUiTCNia, aav adltloa, a4lta4 hy B. Jaaaa, Baq., illaatrata4 witk aywavia af It kiaaM f kl 

BagtaTlima m ttaal aaA Waoi, toyal Iva, fUt aloih, !!•. 

WOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BAALBBO. t vala. la L laiptrlal fallo, coatalnlag ll« Ana Caapar-alBla BH^vtafi^ aaaM 
ffiylM|taMlkMtac(r«»*M7t|i.),kaU-Ma(aaeaiaacat,atlkMr tm 



iEtatural IS^fstot];, ^gtfcttltute, in. 

ANDREW'S FIGURES OF HEATHS, with SdaitMe BeMripUon^ SvoKnjdSivw 
wHk Mt baautliaily colMira4 PlaUa ( pub. at IK. ), clatk gUl, ft IM. U4i 

tAUER AND HOOKERS ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF. FERNS, 
la whkk the rharaettra at carh Oanat arc illiiplaTtd la tka aMat alaiioratw auaatr. la a aaiiaa 
afaMffalAaA OUaacUaaa and Ftcarei, hlfhlyinUhed la Cotoara, Imp. $^9% Plataa, «. lOa^lS 

■BECHEY.-BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY*S VOYAOt ooowtWm an 
Aeeoant af tha PlaaU cellactad bjr Metsn. La r and Cotua, aad aUar OMcatt i4 lh« 

I 'Wnxram 

, kaaatttUiv 

uai— 41 

UBCHSY.-ZOQLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, eoMpOed tnm tho 
CalltttliMia aad llotat of Capiala Bbbcnkt, aad tha •claattAa OaatlaaMa wha accaaipaalad 
Iha Ba^adltlaa. Tka MamaiaUa kv Dr. lUcn Aanaoir: Oraltkalafr7t by M. A. Yi«oaa, Ba%4 
Makaa, ky O. T. Lay, Baq., aad B. T. Baavarr, Baq.: Craataraa* ky BtaaAfts Owa«» 
]U^, i Baptllaa, ky Jomi BovAaa OaAV. Baa. Skaila, kf w. lawaaar, Ba^ ; aad 0«alasy» 
Ctha nav. Dr. Bvoklavd. 4to,lllaatratad^y 4? Plataa, coaUlataf aaay kaaitad Jnt^um, 
kMatirailyaalaaiadkyI««aa8T(pak.at»tlt.Kclatk,il.Ui.M. mi 

•OliTON*8 NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. HhMtratoi witfi 
9i««raa tka alaa af Ufk. af tka Bkda, katk Mala aad PraMla, la Ikair aM»l Vaiaral AttHadaas 
llialrllaataaadBinrKad,Pa«aatita Ptaais,tkraka,TN«a,lta.fta. Haw Bdldaa, H t h a* 
aad vary caa%ld«iakba«aaMatad,t vala. la I, atadlaa 4ta, aotalali^ H ki i a Hft y<y li l iaiii 
pUlaa (pak. ai It Ifc), l a if - W a a d ■ atacia, ttkt kaafca, gUt adgaa, it 9t» IMS 

*«8NNITrS FISHES OF CEYLON, nnr «HtfcHi, njd Hfl^ villi 10 iHlr MN» lt 
plataa, aatrt tiatk <pak. ailt «tw), rvdaaad ta ll» Mk 
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13 CATlLOOtrS 07 KSW BOOKS, 

CATLOVrS DROPS OF WATER; thdr mnrdlMi InlwbitaBto di^hyaa fej Iht 

M fc i M B Uin . Colow«4 pUtM, ISmo., ClOtik fUt. !«. 

CATLOW'S OONCHOLOGlsrs NOMENCLATOR ; or. Catilof«« of recent Speeki 
•r Kbtlla, villi ihtlr Aalhorttkii, Bfsearmts, Md rt»r«aett to «Mta mhtn IffweA « 
deurfhed. By AovM CAttov Uk4 Lovbm iluvx, f J«.a., tf«» cMk <F«k.at ll.lfc)b 

euRns3 



rBLBT. S Tola, fo.ral fsllo (or Itt pMta). eooteMM U1 PlolM, oxhlbUteir llM taU 
I or tMk Pteat, with ■agiilAad DtMocilena of iko Parts tf Pft«llte«llo%fte« all 
r MlMTcd (pok. •! f?t ««. la pwto), kaU-WiiW MMOOM, tar •'€•• gm^ IMi 

OtNNY-MONOQRAPHIA ANCPLURORUM BRITANNI/E.^ OR BRITISH 
■PBCIBS OP PARASITP. INSECTS (^MUIic4 «a4ar tlM pMWMff* aflko BrM* Aatecla; 
tlMH^ aaamom WauUlkUy aalawaa platM af 14ea, aaalalBiat atfanl k^^ 

DICKSON'S TREATISE ON THE BREEDING REARING. AND GENERAL 
MAMAOKMBMT OP POULTRY. New Kdithw, will correctioM aad iMft aii ltt aaa hgr 
Mfta. LovMM, pott tr 0, namoroo* UlaMroUont by U AmrsT, dock IMlMtd, •«. 

DONS GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY* « vols, iml 4^ 
aaaiaroqa Woodcvts (puk. at 141. U.), elotS, II. lU. M. USI— MM 

DON'S HORTUS CANTABRIQIENSIS ; tUrtMiUi Iditto^ Sro (^^ alU 4«^ 
cloth, u*. ' ^ tNf 

DIXON3 GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF SUSSEX, edited hj Pbopjcsmb Owins 
villi «• PUtti, cooulnini apwords of Mat FIgaroo, aavaial aalawoi; tayal «la« (pah. 

OONOVAm NATURAL HirrORYjOFTHE INSECTS OF CHINA. BilttlEedbf 

«u5S!;r;'rJ??l5.:iw%.''^ -wis-* CMm.h .pla.ili|, a-^ad.-* 

*• Tba ontomolotrieal platta of oar eaaatiTmaa Danavaa an Mthlf aala«a4. ilMaai aaS 

wtAii, MMdallT thoto coatalnod In lito qaarto vohimta (iMocta of ladla mi CUaaS^vlMn a 

tnet aaaVor af apMlM art dtUatatod Dw tho Srst Mmt ^ fifrimta^ ^"^h «Mra a 

^Sy^S'*1f^fK'^S.®!*S''"a*w"W'^™"'^«-l<WT0RY. Vli;lMecie,ief*.^ 
BMa. M vola.'fthelit. s fola.~Ftolica. t volB.-aaodr«po4i, S tola, toiattfr St volt, tva^ 
aoatalatoff IIM bcautlftillf celoartd pUtea (pab. at Ml. 9$TSoitZ»LlSn!mm^ 
m tola. bo«n4 In SI (pa^. at 73/. laT), batf t>«M ■mea nS^Si&m^}SiS!ilL 
AararihaclasataaaybolMdatpafauir. *^ — --« •"••tiw •■■•■» sw ••«^Wfc 

^2!^^. ^^ViFl^t .^^ /RACTICAL HUSBANDRY, sad Bml Aftirs fa 
Otaml. Now B41tloa, BalargoS, thkk Sfa, vllk ft wooA aapaflaca (pah. a»ISi.K aMiL 

EPISODES OF INSECT UFE, 8 ▼olt.Croini Sro. vitk 106 fllMlntioH. iMtolUlf 
tfnwa aadoagraf td. tltgaatlj beaad la Umej doth (pah. at H. Sfc).li|a.^^ — «-»v 

-"^^TpaTS'sfifiiTiSr*^ '••^ 

■ Iha otfond atrlta, eoaUlntng SI maalralloaa, dtaUactaad aauliia te iMalt hat Mito 

hoaafapdalod,andaMy»owhtha4aoparatolp(pah.atMibKla. ' -—•«.—■—▼ 
■ « tka aacaad aorlao, wUh colo«a4 plalaa (pah. al IL la^). Ma. 

OIIURY3 ILLUSTRATIONS 

apwarda of tot r — 

•oath Amorlca, 

loffkal Socloty. fee. S Vola. 4lo. i 

•fwoaoflatoda (orlgtaaUp pah. 



>.a»lSI. Ua.), 

•OULO'SHUMMING BIRDS. 
BMa, with tti - - - 
ChotwioaaorJ 



»M», with ttptclal forcTcacw to 
Cho torioaaortht Boolofkd Socl 
CMteon oriha Bodo^ Soclotj 




h tho Plattt •BAvnFVU.Tea&ovasBk MfhtoMd ««lhftM.aloth ga^ MtblA 
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40HNSON*8 COTTAGE QARDENCrt DICTION ARY, dMoMiif til tiMFlMta, 
Fwtto. Mid Y>gtUM- wrtufcto fcr tlw On4»% Ont m U m n , •mi St«««, vHk Baitt *r tMr 
OvUwf, iflk tdUlM, cr««a •v«k cMli lttlff*4, IIN (r** •« tii M.), It. 

ERFUES. TMi 




•sqvWtoly MlMi^ aftor U« •rlglMl dfAwtufg, k«l^WMi4 MfMc*, I 
Tkb MUvnt It b«»«tlM vMk It Ikt Mly ^m vkkk ceiMalM mt Bi««Mi 1I«IIm m< ■«IIot. 

liM tr tM r^n iiMirai •!••, to au tktk thMCM tr c«iMfUte, CfeffMiK *«^ «Mk tt« p^ 



HOOKER AND QREVILLE, IC0NE8 flUCUM: OR flOUREt Of FERNS* 

WUk DBSCRlPTIONt, Miiy •Cvhkli lwv« WtM altoira^W mmUm^ kv BMaatolt, ar ka«« 

•Mbtcii c«rrt«tly UnrU, S «•!«. f»U«i wltli Mf k—tll>rily ■a to w w A riUiM (H^ Mm. U.), 

fcal f ■w oe c a, gUt adgaa, IM. Itfc IMu-li 

TkagraMaalaaA aMM vahiaMa aftka nan adMliaa WaffcayraiwaA^ Mr wniaa Maakat. 

HOOKERS EXOTIC FLORA, eobtaiafaig TlgiirM ud DewHpttMN of ftit or oUmtwIm 
laMrtatlaff BsoUa Flaata, •tpactally of Mck aa ata iaat nta ir avkabiff c«Nlvala4 la a«r Oaf> 
dyaa. s vala. I«»atkl tva, aaslalaiat tst laifa aii4 kaaaiUkUy aalt«ra4 Plalaa (fvk^am^ 

TMa b tka aM»l a«fai% aM allncdva af an Dr. Raakai'a valaaMa vaika. 
••Tka • Bsatta Flora,' k7 Dr. Haak»r,bllkt tkat af aO Ika Botaafcal paklkallaoa afAa l»* 
* ', asctllrat; a«4 It aaaamaa aa arFM^^M* •f *al^ •a' p i i J m lf la vkM 



■aiikar Ika Bataalaal Mafaalaa aar Jtagbtar aaa astaraally by cbbk**— Aowba. 

MpOKErs JOURNAL OF.BOTANY, ewUlBfaw TIgvwnd DncriptioM «r Mck 
nub aa raaoaiooM tkamaaWaaV tkair aovtttr, rarttf , or ktabry, or kj tka aaaa la vklak tkav 
art aMiM ta Ika Arb la Marflclnt, aa4 la Domtrtb Bcoaoaij; la«oiiiar vHk a ec aabaal 

Salaabal]facbataa4laronaatloB,aa4aacaaloaalPortimlbaaaMaa ' 

« fab. •va, aaMtoaa Pklaa, aaaM aalaatad (rik. a» SI.), ablk, II. 

••OWfl^l BOTANICAL MISCI 
Pbab vkbk rtaomaiaad Ifitmarlvtt . 
Ikay art amHcil la Ika Arb. la M«4lclat, i 

BoUaleaniolktt aaA lafomatloa, Incb 

" ' IdtnUle Travalbn. CaaplablaStkkkvab.f<^fal0?ai«llkUlflalaa,Baaf taalf 
(p«k.aill.b.),gUtala«k,W.iifcM. ^^ iM-ik 



4IP0KERY FLORA BOREAU-AMERICANA; OK TIIB BOTAKT 07 BBITI8H 
^ORTM AMBBICArTuatirab/kj M* pbba, aMa^Ma la Tvtivt Parb. rami «ta Cr*> 
aHM^ISfc),!!. naTvalvaraibaaiVlab,4aMaflafl«ak.t^ral«lakaBttaaMk,af. 



HmSH ON BEES ; TmCIB KATUBAL HTSTOBT AVD OENBBAL M AKAOBMBKT. 

llawaad iraatlrlaifroTai Bdhba. caatalalaff abatka btaal Dbcofarbaaad l ai pn iiBiiab 
la avary daaaiUMal af ika Apbrr, «ttk a datcrlpUaa af Ika aM»l aaarovad Hiraa aa* la aaab 
lk£lfa!a7RrMaMa«M«MtWaa4aaM(H^ Md 

MRDINBB NATURAUrrS UBR ART, 40 toK ISOO mkmni Tkim, tdm ni cM^ 
' * (f«».a» iai.),yi. 

■tasaiAi, to Mi iM^Ht a4pi 

Vllaaitoallai AainatotfaLi 

It. Maraaabaa 
s». M II. Stab, Ika. 

M. Z U.Wkaba,*a. 

n» Z U. Maakaya 

ll.I«wan. I. lairMtoctba to BitoMP 

M. M t.BfMSBoltaitoa 

M. „ a. Brjibk Molka. *a. 

tt. H t. PMoba Malka 

sa. •• a.Baatba 

t fiSii ai^ia, aM B«itoi 



TaL 
LBlBM. LBrilbkBM^foLI 

%, Z ** !»<<• ^*l** 

4. M «• X>l*^ ^*l* * 

Z Z t. taa BMt 

t Z •.HaaNalagBM^vatl 

a. : l.OMaBMi 

t. H i> Pifftoaa 

-It : aasTacwMb-A^ 

U. „ lt.DMa ^ foLf 

IS. M U.?^ ' ~ 

1^ 
It. 

17. 
IS. 
It. 




t.Brttbkfbbaa,aal.l 
«.Par««wB% 
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14 CATALOOTTB 07 KXTf BOOKSy 

JOHNSON'S QA^VDENER, wHh muneroni troodcntt, eiintainin; the Pbtato^ oae toIj— 
CvcwaHer and OaowlMrqr, I v«il..Oi«p« Vine, t «ols..JliirlaiU Md Axpuarai, om voL« 
PliM Apple, tvo «oli.~Strsvbcn7, one Tol.,,HihH«, mm 99L^JPm*k, mm ««L— tefMbtv If 
v*U, »m3. Woedecta (pnh. at I/. ««.)• cMk, lo». 

^— - llM MOM, lNM»d l» S VtlS. Cl«tll, IVtiOTM, tk 

JOHNSON'S FARMER'S ENCYCLOR/CDIA nnd IMetionitry of Banl ASkin ; em- 
Imclnv all tht mnst r«<-cnt iii»<ovpf1e* In AfrHcnlttinil Chcmhtrr. »4«pte4 to Ik* aoaiprckca- 
BloiieruiikcleiiliacrvMlert, (brCiithbert Johnsoa. Editor of tli« ^brmrr** ^/momc) lUttiintad 
b/ wood cacnivla(«t thick I vo. eloth, vaw ssxxjov, (pub. at M l«k), II. U. 

UWIN3 NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Tklffd Sdltiom «ltk aa tndax of th« SetoBtlie KaaMa u4 tyMflyvM, W Mr. Oovu aM Mr. 
Bno V, teUa, S7 plalaa, colMiad (pak. at 41. 4a.), baU^Wud MoraaM, iLu, lt» 

UNPLEY^ BRITISH FRUITS: OR nOTmi»Ain) DESCRIPTIONS 0? THE MOST 
IMPORTANT VARIBT1B8 OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN ORSAT BRITAIN, a vaU. 
vara! tvo, rontahilnf MS moat kaaotlfkilly coletirrd platea, aktaflj kf Mm. Wtnwms, AitM 
to iba HwliMltwal Sactoty (puk. ail«l. lOfcK half toud MatMoa tstn, fill adfaa, U. Ifc 

^I^'? ^** tiralattaly ImiaHftil variu Xmr flata is Oka a kl|ilF tililil 4nvlaf^ 
diBitartatiMaalat\aHortk<tltaralTnaaacUaBa.*( ^^ 



UNOLTrS DI6ITAUUM IMONOQRAPHIA. Rill0bf8pIitMflrtht7)iBsl0ff«(^ 
««— tka nmt tha platta bcaalltally aatoarad (pak. al It. la.), alatt, «. tta. M. 



UNDLEY9 LADIES' 

Bdtanr. Plfih rtHiten, 
aad Aaateaiy of tvery 



V BOTANYi (T.ramflitr IntrmlQeUmi to ttieKatonl SrrteaoC 
•"•JJl"'**/!?' *•'■. *f e«H»w^ Plates, fllmtratlaff tka naver, FraR, 
ry THiit of Plaata. (pak. at U. If*.), elaili tU^ ILUT . 



LOypON*S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING 
Talaa, and Ancrdotc* •frnert tktn Fl«c iri 
BMa, Flahct, R«ptllfi, Inacrta, Ae., of 
tiea. With Indexaa of Kelantifle and Pei 
—idis of Fabntooa Animala. Illnsiratcd 




MANTELLS (DR.) NEW QEOLOOIOAL WORK. THE MSDAIS OF CREATIOll 
ar FIrat Uaaaas la Otalocy, aod la tka Stadjr af Oifaak Rmalaa: *-*»- ^ ttaalaSrS 
X»miaaa to tka. lala orftiitnaf, Brtekloa, UvaZTStSTSSaA. QMrmS^^ 
Fantofdon, Miadaa, Calaa, fSSBiHuCciuSTUtt^ 

▲UBawo* MAirnxA, Baa., LL.D., F.R^^toTTva tkldi ^^CSmmBtS wS^ 
C^^ PI,.,. .^ TXL^^ . ^M Ur-^ -Trim BiSigrSlL jSC ttTlS 

SSk?rtl5r2fi21^Stt!i2!? ^ ^ ^^> "Ot Mte Jl| l»i araFfSwfwSiyaa^ 
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PUBLISHXD OK BOLD BT K. O. BOHV. 15 

•CHLEIOEN'S PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; or BoUay m tt ImAmUv* 
iciMiM. UanaMed bjr Dft. Kdwim Larksmm, •?•» vkkSMflr «•• IliMflhM — w— 4 
M4MMl,«lotli (yab.atU.U.), 1M.«A IMI 

•tlBrS COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOOY. A motl Biaf;«l«ee«t work tf tk« 
TUmrvt or UriiHIi BMa. CMUlalat tiact umI UHhtml m»rt«MUtloM ta UmIt Ml Ml«nl 
•iMof all iWc kMVB M»tclMfb«BdlB Ortti BriUUi, U» FlfurM to tH twiM^iilf ■■ l a »» « 
rtaic«. t volt. •Ivphuii IMto, •tafMUjr h«ll.b«M4 ■w co (p«k. U 1M<.), fUl W«k mk 
gUt ffJft*, 31^ Iti. MM 

••TlM tr«*4tH«offkMOniitli«Wt7r*^"^*'** Ikb MWrtrf . llM mm* fw BrfNah BMs 
Hut AndMhon't U f»r iIm BMa of AmeriiM. Bvarj Ifvrt. ne«raaf ta • vwy tim taa f wat 
•r eatremelv larf • kMa, la •! Ibc full MtnnU alsa, Waotlrally nA Mtwatelj dnva, vkh all 
tk* spirit of iir«."~OniifA«/ofi«r'« 7>r< #M*. 

** What a trcMurt, durlnf • rainf foranooa ta 
«*rk aathl««r Ut B«lbvl ltla,«Hlievt ' ^"- 
ta Britain, 9md «lll ataad • eompiiritoii, \ ' 
fle«»t ornliliolof leal lltaatraUona •t tbt 
nalwd Uffli M a acteaUfl« MtufUaU*'— JH f i iaaa rf ** Mmfrntiin, 

•CLBrS ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOOY. ifoli.tftw SMoa 
. iMIitoB (pab. M la. la.), Ua. lOt 

•IBTHORPE^ FLORA GR>ECA. The iiott rofUr tBd maitBlAceit Botaataliraifc 
vnr pablUhad. It vol^ foUo, vltli IMt bMiMUWIIj colimrad VtotM, kalf-bovW, ■■>■ « >, 
Mbllalitav hf whrnttfUm, m4 tk« MMkar atikUj lUiltad ta ItoM MtanlMfta (p^ il 

fkparata ProaptetaMa af thb work art aaw rtadf tar Mhwy. Oalj H 99ph» 9t tta 
•ttfftaal itock t&Ul. Ma ffraaiar aaaikar of aokaerlbon' aaaoa taa Ik a i ata i a ho l aoa ta a^. 



•IBTHORPE-S FLOR/E QR/EOE PRODROMUSt tlTo ntnUram Mmiaa I 

ralta, qwaa ta ProvlncUa ant Inaulla Oracla lavantt ^oa. ■lamoavBt Charactarto ol 
■jrnoayina Maatam aoai AMMtaltaalbiia Jao. Kor. BiutK. Vow futt| ta fl Ikkk vote. H^ 



(p«k.alSI. ta.) Ila. 

•MITH'S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIEfi iti 
Trpicol Forma, PHiatval Diatrihttitaa, Filial loaa aad Mlffrattaaa, vHk M cotawUPtatoo 
(tack craialninc too or Mora awt^tcta), Portrait, aa4 Tlffaotta UUt-figo, Ikkk ffeay. •«% Ml 
|lltrta<k(p«b.at7a.ftl.), ta. „--,.. '^^ ^ ^ 

TMa votaaio raafto vhk /AmoxirB*a MAT«AAun*a LtamAav. 

lOWERBYS MANUAL OF CONCHOLOQY. ConUiniiiK ■ conplftc I»trod«ciiMi to 
tko Bdtaco, lliuttratcd kjr opvanU of IM Flfurtt oTSktllt, alcktd oa coppor-plairt, ta wMck 
Iko MOtt ckaracttrtatle cxamptaa art ftvtn of all tkt Otatni ttUHlUktd ap to tko prttaat 
ItaM, arraoftd ta La»arcklaa Ordtr, accompaaltd ky coptaot KapUaattaM; Okati^allfi 
roaptctliif ikt Ocoffraphlcal or Gtolofleal dUirllHitlon of tack ; Takalar Vtavt of tko Syo- 
tomt of LtNiarck and ]>t BUlavllIti a Olotaary orTeekakal Ttnna, feo. Vtw £dltta«, 
OOMidtrablj tnlargtd aad taiprovtd, vltk aomorottt WoodMta ta tko teal, M* tm ■iitt, 
•fO,ctotk,lta.;or«HklkoPtatoaoolo«rod,ctatk, li. Mt. 

SOWERBY^ CONCHOLOOICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 0E.C0L0U11SD HGUIBS 
OF ALL nil HITHKRTO UMFIOURRI) SHELLS, complttt ta m Porta, tvo, co«. 
frialag tovtral tkovtoad FIcaroo, aU koauUfallj colewtd (p «k. oi Itf.) 71. Ita. ItU 

•PRYS BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; coDUhiinf rigwei tad DeMri^ 
ttoat of all tke Oootra of BritUk Bc«t<oa, tdiud by Knock arih tvo, vltk M plottt, oowprlataf 
dM i««roa of Bttttat, koaatifaUj and aMtt aeoaratoljr drava (pak. at SL ta.), ttalk. If. b. IMi 
•*Tko awtt porfcot work yot pokUakod ta thta dopartiot of BrBtak ■■If ilai/." 

rrSPHENS* BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. U vols. SfO^ 100 wkmrtd Flatei (pA, M 
SIL), kaU kooad, al. ta. !•!•.«• 

^Or aoparataljr, LBriaovraaA, 4 tola. 41. 4a. Colkoptbra, • vote. 41. 4*. DaaitAvraaA* 
OaTaortsaA, MaoaorvBaj^ lia., I vol. It U. HvMBvorraRA, fl vola. SL flfc 

•WAINSON*S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGYj OB, HGURES AKD DBSCEIPTIONS 07 
.JLARkTbBAVTIPVL, OB UNDBSCRIBSO SUBLLS. Rojral 4to, cootatatag N lorfo aoA 
koaailfMlycoto«ro4it«ioaofSkoU«,katfkocadaMr.,flttodffoa (pok. at M. M.), fll.lkii 

•WAINSON-S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: oi, ORIGINAL HGUUES A5D 
OBSCHIPTIOMS OF MBW, BARB. OR I2ITBRBST1NO ANIMALS, aotooto4 tktatp 
taoai tko Claaaoo of OrattkoloflF, BatoaMtogy, and Coackotofr, • vola. ro|>al tao, ooalatataff 
f ita iaoly ta ta ora* Ftalaa (pak at taf. H^fTkalf kooad itrotat, glH odgoo. Si. tau 

' «W|ET]B FLORA AUSTRAU^ICA: OB, A SELECHON OF HAKDSOMB <tt 
CVBIOVS PLAirrs, MaUvto ofNow Holland and tko Sowlk So* lataada. U MatM Ikwal^ 
tooL rayai iro, iwaplai^ wMiii kaaatltaHy aatawii Platan (paknlSf. liai),oloih, U. lit. 



tmrrs cisTiNiiEt o% vatitral obdbr or cnrus, or boci bosb. at 

BotntanataHool.wyaliyo, Mto p l i ta ,wRkUikiaa llim yii l iBiitPtatooifofc.nti<.ifcK 
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PITBLISHID OB BOLD BT S. O. BOHK. IT 

OARTS LIVES OF ENOUSH POETS, wy pl i wtir y to D«. JoOTio»1i "liwi.* 

CHURTON'S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; niMrinL TbpMmlrfcaL nA 
Pkiurttniw; dMcripUv* el all lh« CHIm, T«wim, Cotiiitrr 8««ta, Mti Salvia M I«m1 !■!•• 

CLASSIC TALES. Ctbinet Kdltioa, cmBprWaf Am Tlor tf WtkdbU, Sttnktl^ 
l*Mi •»« Vlfirlnia, Oiililv«r*i Travels, ttonM't ScaUMMlal 4mutf, Mmfw 9t W«i««v. 
TkMdoiHM Awi CoMUMU, CmU* •! Otrantci, Mi4 ■>M»Ni, MHifltM Is I ftNl^ Ua*l 
iMdallkMi PMtraita (r^b. al l«k M.), elMk,!*. M. 

OOPLETS (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND rUB 

AnoMTION. htfnd B4hloa, vltk M AnMdIk, Ikkk mmV •?•» iM rwtnH •! 

CUfkMM (pulk at ••.)» tloth. ««. M. lOt 

OOWPER^ POETICAL WORKS, inel«aiiig lib Haowr, etfted VtOabt. Ilwlrmtol 

t JitkMi, mjral iva^ vltk U kaaatlAU Kaitavlan mi tUtl, aflar Dtilgaa hf Baavbv, alaU, gOI 

Hfftt. lit. 
CRIfMlNAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND, aamted hf Joum Utu Bobiom. S volt. 

pMt s«e (poK. at l»f.), ckrth. fi. 
DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS. A4«iralt? dhtkm, eooipkU wiU • MtMir %f 

T. Dinoiv. IUa»itaia4 vlUi It CLaractartalk lk«««kaa» ■■§ » ?■< •• Start kf OaoMS 

CaoiKaNAMK. iSaie, elath latierad, u. 

DOMESTIC COOKERY. »»7 •» 1*^7 Oi^ »wi»n«tt). Keir B«tiM^ 
' Kccclru, by Un. Butca, Itaa, with f Plataa (puk allfc), alac^ 



a44IUoteJ Rccclru, by Un. Butca, Itaa, with f Plataa (puk allfc), alatk, U, 

YPT AND NUBIA, illutnitcd from BttTrkhardt, limdmy, nd Mktr kadi 
rMia«, hy J. A. St. Jam. It» taa Waad Sagravtaia. l>aaya«a,(rik.at li^K 




CLUB'S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, Mng » coaplate Accwmt of tht Sodatj ni 
rri»B41f TtUa^a, vrictaa 4ttrlac a ltMM«Bca. < vol*, fcay. »^ aaw aOlaa, JHib a ■■■ f lili 

lBdrs.aiap«aa4pUta«,claCli(p«bwaill.),r«dac«4tal4«. ^ 

BRSKINE3 EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA nder the Evpbbom BABEB ni 
HUMATVN, CMielett, wHh a OaiMral ladaa, 9 vnla. iva, clotb tattrtad (pah. at !(. !*■.) Itk 
, Tilt Lite at thtEaiparar]labaraceapla«llM«halaartlMiratval«Ma,aa4 la aa Mltwuly 

tatcrtatlac mtmalr. 

FINN'S PASTON LETTERS, Origittal Letter* of the PatftNi Flraifly, written «wf Rf fb« 
Reirataf llcary VI. EAvaM IV, aad BklwH til. by varlnut paraaa* a# Raak aad CaMa* 

Saanca, chkay oa Ulstorleal tal^eu. N«« EdlUaa. vltb Naiaa n4 Canaatlaaa. ca«iplala» 
vals. baoad la 1, h«w« >>»• (p>k. at !••.), clatb gilt, M. OaalaMy bawii taaafaw 
Baraeca, carved beardt. la tka tarly ttyla, rlH tdftva, lU. 

Tka artflaal tdlUaa afthli vary cartoat aad lateraatlnt Mrlaa af Mstaclaal LHtaia la a im 
kaak. aad Mils Ibr vpaards af tea aaleeas. Tht prasaat It aot aa abrldasaw a t, as arfprht ba 
aappasad Araai lit Ibrai, but jrlvra tha vbala aiattar by aaiHtlat ika dapHcala varslaa aT tW 
latttn vrittaa la aaal^jalaU laagaaga, aad adaptlat aa(y tka ataia aMdanw laadaUa fiirtiiL 
pablltbtd by Fcna. 

*Tba Pattaa Lttlen afa aa hapaftaattaattaiaay ta tka pffa>fas al ?a gsa tlll ia af ss tl s tf, atti 
aaoM la aa a prrdaaa llak la Iba rbala af tka aMtral blaiory af Bi«laad, vMak tbay aKaali 
tkis parlod aapply. Tkay ataad l adaad alagly ia Baiap a „ M a U wm, 

FIBLPING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE. COMPLETB IK ONE YOUTIfB 
(Tma Jaaaa, AmalW Jaaathaa WlML^JMcpk AaZravs Playa, Baaava. aad Mlmllaalw.» 
■adlttai tva, «Hh M capital plataa ky CatiiKaNAaK (pab. at II. «•.), Mtk ailt, Itib 

•« or all Iba vorka af iiaaxlnatlaa fa whkk Baitlltk gaalaa kaa fivaa aHgb, Ika wiMtaM |f 
■aaty Ptoldlna art parbapt aMat dtcldadly aad axdaalvaly hava«a.'*-4irrallfr JbaiT^ 

•*Tb« praaa Uaaiat afkaaua aatara.*'— £anl tyraa. 

FISCHER (DR.) FRANCIS LORD BACON OF VERIHAMi EMOMe V 
aad lla aga, tiaaalatad by Jon* OxBxroaa, peal ava, alaib (f«k. al fib ML), ti. M. 




ft aibaad aad al a t aaat wttiatt 

POmR^ ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IQNOIIANCI, Vtv 
alaaartly f ri ala^ la >a». t»a, aaw gal ailfcia witk Ma laai^ aJa ll iiiilM af O 

**»lif. PbaNr khraya raai H a i ai lUa Ml %aal vart:, Mi *• tM If «M* ke 

■laniyalalBialakaaatlaMlad.**^ ^ ^ 

««Awa»kwklalLpapalaraiida d« l t ad.Ball M Bik n il ^ KfcBaM f al H ifclfca 
put afifcaiiii T i l iatrtili>lliiiiiiii ^^ --JpwJ>tBaiil. 
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IS OATALOQUE OP KETT BOOKS, 

raOISSARTS 



lOISSARrf CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. FRANCE. AND SPAIN. Ae. 
(p«b.atU.M>.Kcloibl«tt«t< ll.lfc I — f — r ' liiJ 

•AZETTEER^NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. AND GE06KA. 
rHtCAL DICTIONARY, mort cmnplcit than uij hltlwrle pahltokai. JC^ BdMloa, MvlaW 
M4coniDl*t*d to lb* pftacnl thnc. k/ Joh« Thommw (Kdltar ol tk* Umtttrmt dUm$t U^U 
t«r7 UiKk tro ( lOM paftt) Mapa (p«k. ai IM. ), clotb. ISfc 

Tkla eomprtlMMElvo vtlmt U lh« Istwt. Mi4 by far tb« bMl UatTOMl GuMmt tr te rtM. 
- II taelttdcaafoUaceowlorA«||huiUUB,lftwSMlMd, *«.*«. 

DELL'S (SIR WILUAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VfCINITY. Aa 

ImprovrdBdlHen, cmiipl«ttlaoMvol.tv«,«ltli sewral PUtM,dolli,llfc Wtth a vaiy lus« 
Map of Roinea»d Iti Eavtroat (from a moat earrfbl trifooomttrieal aurvtyKmrnuUd •• alaik 
•Btffol4t4laacaataoast«ronBavolinM. Together S vola. •?•» deck, U. bi IMI 

**TkeM velamot ara m replttc wltk vhai la vahuMa, tkat wcra va t« •maHtj aor Mtin 
iaonul, «c cooM after all afford bat a awafra Mlcattan af tbair hHartrt aail vartk. It 1^ 
ladrad, a laatlnc mamorlal el eminent ll'erarjr nertlea, devoted to a anUaet af fraat Impaiu 
. aare. and oaa dear, aot only to eyery erbolar, b» to avaiy faad» tf jaUiMtewia tovhaatt* 
tralb or M«tM7 la an obtoet ofconaideratioa.'' 

GRANTS HISTORY OF PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY, from (lie earilctt tscflto flit 
middle of the inh eentarj; romprehrndlaff a detailed Accami af tba BstaMlabmaBt afika 
Tmbort or ORATrrArion «t mewtoit. and Ua Darelepmeat W Ma anaceaeara; wHh aa 
£KpaaitkHi ai tbc Profreaa af JUaearcli a* all tba aikar mikHvtt af CusattAi, raTaiea, thkk 
•vo, clatb (pub. at !««.)—■«. ^ lU, 

GOETHE'S FAUST, in Gemmi, with cnpkms «n1uiatorT mcl tnmm^iaX N«lM te 
tka «aa af Studants, by Dm. Falck LcaAN«; thkk tve, dolk (p«b. arifc.)7la. * '^ "" 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with a l^fe ind Notes, 4 vole., fees. 8fa.wilkcMRfei. 
Thlea and PUtea. Wcw and eleiraat Edition (pob. atUL), asbTaloSrur^ ^ 

wl-Ht'-VJimrT;:;?.' •^ »•'. V»ltrr ScrtI, bafa«pafad wMi Oaldsmltlk Ibrtba variety, 
it*-*?; w. r*'**/"'^***'*'P^"»"«' Yonmaytaio "UweM'ortlitaatttollttlaalm/ aa 

•^Sii"l«?iiJri.w "iS^lfl'^ *^ coBrtliato OM al th« MMt rna!^ "vdb ef B^Mak 

GORDON^ ."'?ORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wen end Qm- 

■aeaad Edition, Svola.Svo,Mapa and Plana (pub. at U.Mik),clalh,iaa.«d. iSt 

^^a!ISri?..°f^'?^f "iPW P'CTIONARY. A new wd enlernd Edition, with e 
•appleme^ complatlat the Waik to tha praaant tima, 4 vola. •*«. clachlattmd, iTiiriX 

NCEREN*S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, tnasleted. tnm the Geraiea vb. 
e«T,.v«L^a.ath«..oKj2.^j^^ 

•TJKJS!!!?*^"- HletorWnKJiKlSS^^ 

whfck madaiB Oeimaay kaa anikkad Ifca Utoiatw af •m.^i'rSS^ 

''^IHSt'JSr^^lpA^ RESEARCHES INTO THE POLmCS. INTERCOURSE. 
^XRJ?^''*? ^' ^"* AUCIEKT MATI0W8 OF A FAICA rkUi^ncUM cSr£il22^ 
Sttiopinna. aad E|m>tiaaa.^ Mew adlthm. coneetod thi«!ikMtr«likM UdnEjjSb !rSm 
AMkar,MwApp;=biea,a»datkarAedltlaM. CanvStoKvl eJ^SaihriS* 




•^2SS!fi!«J;^.*&.2?!«4.a;i^S , 
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«» Ma ?•• Mt«l>ltolim«nt apes tht Fall ol K m oI— ; tnMtelaA tnm th» rWk OtfMM MMMi 

Xt« MHIofL cemplvt* In I vol. ••o, clMk. lU. ^ . , ^ . ^ ._ .___ ,. __-^ 

XwMVtMdon to tkat dUtlMtlMI tn fettMttolf fMfMlM."-^ 



HOBBES* COMPLETE WORKS, Enflbh ud laMn. «iit«d Vy Sift W.Mouawosra. 
PofUall and Halt*. t«T«la, Svo. (pMb.at M. ••.).chHI^ 3<.a«. _ ... 

»• Uli? i»K. ftwi » »ilt. t^^^^ Wort. 11 «eU. ••efc vim • 0;»«i.l»*^- A» 

fe«tr wtn priaic4 of the LaUa than of iM Ei«llak, tk« toratr fmtitmU aapwatolj. 
k«i tlM Saglbli II vola. My b« kad for II. ICa. 

HUME AND SMOLLETS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, w-ljete *m J H«f«« ][?V*.7*? • 
MaaoU •( UasM.tapL •?•, tat parinita aftka aatkara, extra claili (p«k at U. la.), II. la. 

JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, cwnpritlnf tb« HittorroTliit RcfA fUnttntai fai • 
•^ ViS arKijtwiSad KTar.. ailiraMad to iha Wa of Sbfijrrt.«ry, hjr ianM Vum. 

■acratoi7orttoto;withIntred«ctlaaaMMawa,by O.r. B. /AMBa, Ba^ • vala. •«•» Far. 

tnlto (pak. at si. ai.)t cl«th, i««. IMI 

g«aca,uiAaBB«ltahOcauMr. 1 laija aal. laparial avo (pak. ai H. ».), alaik, Itk 

JOHNSON'S (OR.) LIFE AND WORKS, ^jj^^^' ff*l.tf . *S?«^ ***{» 
•a«platoteStklek«ela.t««,Partralt,alMklatlaiad(p«k.alll.iy.ftl.),lto. HM 

JOHNSONI ANA ; • CoMectfcm of MiMoUaneoot Anecdotet uid SAylnn, fRtbnc« 6wk 
i!Sf57k^iU dIAraat PakWcatloaa. aad aat coatoHiyi l».Baaw «tA L teaf Jokaaaa. 
Bdltod kj J. W. Cmkm, M.P. Ikkk fMip. •▼•, pafflrall mU fraMlaplaaa (p«k. si IU.U 
«laik,4fcM. 

KOHLRAUSCH*S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from Um Ewikrt Vmkd to tbe FitM^ 
Tlm«, avo, otoih (paW. at 14*. ), redact* to »». Gd. 
CoPTXHTiw-ABrtfliit OcrBMKT aad Itt labaMtanU. ftam the naat Aaocat Thnta to tka 
Coa<|ti«>U of the Frankt oiid«r Clovlt a.d. 4>*— From tkt CooautaU ol Clorla to Ckarto- 
wacnt 4l6-7Ca— Tkt Cartovinfiaai. froM Ckarlero»|M to Utnrr 1., 7C»-tlP-VreaB Htary I. 
to Eadalpkuaol Ilapsbont. iiP-ms-Tha MMdla Afta-Fraai Eadtlpkaa 1m •! lUpa- 
kvrs, to tkarlei Y., mJ-iSXa-Eiaperr^t of Differaat Ranata, in9-l«Sl— Tka UouaaT 
AoMrta, nrom Charter V. to tkt Ftaca of Waatpkalla, iMt-MM-rraa Ika Vaaca af Waat- 



KNIGHTS OLD ENGLAND'S WORTH ESst ?o«fiun OAL«mT tf «^ Mil 
tmlnaat ttoitaadta. Lavyera, Wanlara, Artiata. Mas of Lttttra aad Sctonea, fte^ «l^i«^ 
Britala. accompanied ky fill and aHirlMl Blotrapklct (vrlttta kf Lams BaevaNAif. C»ais« 
Da MoROAM. and athtra), Impertal 4to. vhk 74 flna Portraito m attal, itlMva catoarad Plataa 
af rtmarkakit kolkllB«a. andapvaida af SM klatorieal a^ diaa t a U ta VlfMltoa m «Md» 
alatk fUt (pak. alia. *fc dd.), lU, 

KNOWLES-S IMPROVED WALKERS PROJKWNCING DICTION ARY^«^to| 
aketa M,aod additloaal Worda ; to vMek la addtd aa Accaataatod Vaeakalary af Ouakal a^ 
•cflplara Prapar BaMa, mw adIUaa, Is I thick l iaJiii B i tatatoa, larga $9% vBk PatttaB. 
olaUlattaiad <pttk. a» U. «•.), fa. td. 

LACONICS] OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BE8TAUTHOR» , Jf^gg 
^nSlllaiu ivMk MM, amiialaiaatPMtkplacaa,aoatolali«MPartmila(F«k.«lllfc). alatk 



TMa plaaatat callaellaB af pHk7 aad aaMaatleaa raadia 
all agaa, kaa losff Mjdyad ftaai asd daaarrad pepvlarlir. 

10W^ DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRfTAfHt •wiywtoigig tW 
BaMl aad Bceaomkal HlatofTar SpaHaa aad Vatlatlaa; wttk O k i m a U oai m thoyrfMi> 
•laaaadptaaUiaafBfaadkw^ Tkkk0fa» (pak. «ilASa.|. alatk, la. 

*-^>^ OtmAMOED PROPERTY AND THE ECONOMY OP EfTATEl^ ^kkk 
tea, aMh (pt*. aill. la.h li. Mb 
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to ekVLLOOVM Of KIW BOOKSf 



lAmn KINGS or nqrway; Tins ^^^!f^^^!^,^^^^^^^Ji!i 

KIHO^ OF NORWAY. twiiPtouilNw Ik* ImIwmU* of •ym»ttwle«*^wyk»^^ 

IAMB'S (CHARLES) WORKS. ewnpleUj ^!^*^^JS^S^!*ST3?^'^ J^ 
T99m», Vtay., *e., wllk Lift of tbt Avibor. I^MlNf dM^ttlloMlMMMrWvk^^ 



TAtrovRPi 

(pvb. At iCfc), cloth, Uk 



LEAKE S (COU TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. 8 folfc if^^ilkt W^ 

(p»b.»l»<.*..KckKh.U.i^ ^^ ««• 

LEWIS'S (MONK^ UFE AND CORRESPONOENCt with ■My Keeet fai Pi«» wij 

LEK2H HUNTS STORIES FROM THE IJAUAN WETS, (Uwtj. Ario^ 
%• Tiil>>tef«>t vo^V U fur mt tiftllM Pooto «l»t LtrnV* T>1m »« fer SkaMpowo. 

LO0QE3 (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY. BIOORAPHY, 
if ND MANNERS. Ill tho lUl^t of Henry VIII.. E4«ir4 VI., Mary, BllnM, aW Ja»M I. 
Mtmi Edition, vitli akovn N Avtompha m Um prlaalpal CkaiacUfa af tba paiM. Tlma 
vote. ato. (pak. at II. lit.), elotk. li. IM 

MACGREQOR^ COMMERCIAL STATISTICS Of ALL NATJONS. A j Hgwtof 
tb* R*M«rr«s. Leimiatloa. Tariet. Dvm. Shlpptag. Imports. RsMfta. WcltktoaiirilaaNta% 
ftc, Ac. of All Kailoaa, tocladlng aU tho BriOik CoMawiil TtaMlaa, • lanm vala,Mpar. 
vojral tvo. dalk, (pak. at fU U$,), M. M^ M. 

MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI*S UNIVERSAL OEOQRAPHY; eMrarWac 1. Hm 



Ulatory of Ooecraphlcal Dtocovcry; t. PrtneMca af Fkftlcal Ocojrrapky: S. C aaplate Da- 
acrlntlaa, tnm tna »ost tcccRt aawcM, af all tko Caaatrlta af tko WorM. Vtv aad calar«td 
Editloo, ravtocd and camctcd tkro«fkoav vlUi as Alpkakatlcal ladas af U,Ma Ka»aa. 
Tkkk s«a, elotk (pak. at II. ia«.), ndnccd la Ite. IMI 

MARTINEAU'S EASTERN UFE, Preaent aai ?ML Mew tiitkA. Jm «M lUck 

voIunM, erova tto, elotk (pab. «t lOt. td.)— «•. 
•lARTINEAU'S UFE IN THE SICK ROOM: • 8«ki oC Etmg%, IMci tmOm 

feap. tvo, dotk (pvk. at Siu %d,}-i$, U, 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL UBRARY i fomliif ftp«|Mil« 
aad Anthcntlc l>e«eriptlon af all Ua Coloafoa of tka BHtUk Bmiilrot and ankrceliif ika Ula* 
lary-Pkrtlcal OterrApkr-Gcoktfry— CUmatc— AnlnMl. Vtfatekla. asd Mlnarml KhiMloina— 
Oovcrnm*Bt— Finaaco— Milharj DcrenecCanHnatta— Skl?plaa--Moaet«rT S:r»t*Hi-lUllflaa 
— Popniatioa, Wklta aad Coloarcd-Edocatloa and tka Pre«a-Enilffallo»-«oclal ttatc, 1«^ 
af aack ItcttlenitaU Faanded on Official and PaMk Z>oe«Mnta, taniLikad ky Oavam * 



tka Hon. East India Caapaay, Aa. lUaatratad Iqr d^ilnal Mapa aad Plataa. • faNaian, 
•rap. tro. cloth, il. I*. 

Back volMM of tko akova aoHaa li aaaplata In ymVt, aad aaM a ap aa a laly , aa IkBawiL 
at a*. Cd. r. 

Tub Cxt adac, VrraA Awa Lovan. 

NcwKoarM walbb, Vav DiBMan'a Lavbl Svaii Birsa, and tovra AvanuuA. 
Tub Went Ivdibb. VoL I.-Jaaiak^ Haadnrai, TktaUad,Takaffaw Otanad^ Ika 

andthcVlrdnitlcB. 
Tmb Wkkt IxmBC Vol. II.-BHiUk Onlana. Bwladiia, St. Luda, tt. Vincaat, ' 

B«sc.|ulbo, Borkloa, Amnllla, Toctola, tu KMfa, BaikJa. Antlfna, Maaiaartal. 

and NcvU. 
KovA KcoTf A, Kbit BamravtcK. CAra Banov, Panroa BawAaa»8 lau^ Tss Bsa* 

MvaA8, NawrovvPLAXD, and Hvo80s*a Bat. 
Tnb Kact 1 HOIKS. Vol. I. t on t a l n U n Baagal, llndfai^ B aai k ay, Afia, If. 
Inb East Ivdibc. V«|. II. 
BntnaM Po«aKssto»a la rwB Ivstav Ava ATLAane Ocbab^ 



sKsstoBa IN rNB IvnTAV Aaa ATLAane OcBAaiL vta-uCaylaa 

.Sinnpora, tlerra Leoaa. tko OaaMa. Capa Caaat QmMs Aacta, tka 

lalaad*. St. Helena, aad Aacaaalan. 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA. Piolitkd, CoMMnW, iM SocU. Tvtvo!i. 
trav •Mapa, StAtlitkal Taklea, Ac, (pak. at It «fc), alalk, lU. my 



MAXWELL'S UFE OF THE DUKE OF WELUNGTON. nretlMalii 

Baibelltokod vhk anaiaroa« klakly-aalcked Llao-En«Tair|nfs \f Coaraa aad atkar aariaaat 
' •"- Ja-Plecaa, PactraliL Military Plaaa "' " "^'-" 



Artiata, coaalttinff af Battla-Picca^ Pactralia, MUHary PMaa and Maaa; 
aa«karaf flaaWMdEaaiavlmta; (pak. at rV I, al^aal la tlR aMkTU I 
ladla pv«ofa (pak. at Wj, allt cloik, M. 1U. M. 

^ MrMaxvaira • Lllk alUa Oaka afWemaftea.,iaaaraplalaaykaa aa rl^l Maaat iteOw 
klkatloaa af Ika day. . • • • Wo ai aaaaaia It tnm htm Satlary aad knaikaet, aa ccl am 



, koaUaa a graaa 
Mc l.artapafai^ 




^IrMttaaafaaataMaaaaA Maaara aaftky af tka ■Hilary gaalaaafataaaTaaaCk ^ i i ff 

M/U(WELL-S HISTORY OF THEIR»H REBELLION OF ItSS^wttkllsj 

tka Valoo, aad af EaaMtt'a laaa n a c Haa ki la^aJaik. tva. allk Pa wiati a aad aaMMW 
BiBiira aaafal Iqr Oaaaaa CavtaaaAvm, aa« adli*8ik glltala*. (pak^ aiMiwKli* 

MtTLA. ■ yanatiTt af a Jmmy la Mwww. Qaat wk. «M RaltaJar. By0.f.Tov 
Xtevssy, sva. attk s aalaand f4taa, aad II vaadctti, alalk (paftb al itk), Ik «L 
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^ITBLISHXD OB SOLD BT H. •• BOHV. Si 

MffUATURC UBRARY (B0HN*8.) 

JUIiMM»plSM^friaU4M tlwtMtlF«ytff, MitfMnrilffMlV Um4t 4 ^ m» mm ilgk ^ 



•ARBAULD AND AIKIN3 EVENINGS AT HOME ;cn«prWfifa mat mlKty 
•f mhuInc iMtnwtlM m Tmiw PtrtMM, c«aial«««, ckfuMir p(tet«^ ftuHifhii^ 

«Mh |IU (pvli. at I*. ), 9i.i « vltli fflH AitM, a*. Al 

BOURRIENNEf MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 0«a tUmi, 6m»j Vat deftatly 
fffl«t«a vtlwM, ttkm, llMO. wHk iM tovMUtoa p m Utki •! MtMlMa, m4 ftwMMptottt 
tiMfe flN, (p«». •l£u).l«. M.{ w viUi flit Hftt, W. 

•UNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Qaite eonflcta, tadadiaf tlM Tliiri Part 
vUh • Lift aad Natrmu •v^aatarr Holaa bjr lk« Ksv. T. Scvrr. Kltf aally prliHad •• 
Ab* vara mmt, and aMballlalia4wKk ti tna tall-alsa4 Wae4c«ta hr Habtst, caataialat 
•llte»a«di*j*aa4llloa, tiaa a toa fti at laplaca aa< vl|»att«, tladiglli, aa.M.i ar vtf 
ffUca4ft8,u. 

BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, Indadin aemd 8a|imaad Pocan Mt nMfaM 
te atkar adItlaM, te 1 ikkk vaL, «Mi a WaaUiai riMlbvlaaa, alalk |UI, Sa. mTi ar vHk 
fUt adcea, 4a. 

BYRON'S DON JUAN, eampleta, ategaiUy priitad, ftaa thp laaai , alatk gUt, Cp«k. 
at i«.)t t*. W.1 ar vltli flit a<gaa, it, 

CHEEVER-S LECTURES ON BUNYAN'S PILCRIMB PROGRESS, •ai Um 

Iii)iMi4TUMaafB«aTM.fraaUaplacaa,alaUifUt,at.M. ^^ 

COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, daOi gOt, tf . t « gBI aifa^ It. ML 
COWPER-S POETICAL WORKS, arilh a ilMirt Life hj SoomT, hidaiiaf (fer tte 
tnt Una !■ a laMll alsa), all Hm ConraiaMT PovMa, cawalaia hi tm kaMlaawa ftai » iw 
feap. Slma, (?•• ^taa), vtty ckfaNtly arlatad, vllb tw csfrwDaljr kaaalKal Fn a ll ipli a aa 
aflar HArnvBT, aafravad aa tiaal by Ooohau, alach flH, la. M.; ar vMh fW adfaa, u, 
ORYDEN-S POETICAL WORKS, coaiplcU fai 1 vaL witti a rarinit, fka ati iptaaa 
aM Vifaatu TUla, data fUt, Sa. M.; at vHh flit adfaa, 4a. 

INCYCLOP>EDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE; camriatetHiiaranffai 
•illUaa ar ChattarflaM'a Advka la bis Soa aa Mam aad Maaaara; aai TiiB>ov»aTf ab^ 
Oirv Book ; a Maaaal af Palltanata, latcIkatMl Iwpcayaaw a t. ami Marat Da p a if t ai , 
aalcalaita fa fona tba Cbaraciar aa a aalM Barii, aad ta laaaia BatpadaMllty aaa i ai n ii 
la LUii, aaa alafaatly priatad volana, fraatltplaaa, clath flit, at.; ar with g IH adfaa, Sfc %i, 

HEBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS. HEMANB POETICAL WORKS. Tkiaavoll. 

la aM. clath flit, ta. M. ; ar vUb ftltadfat, Sfc 

NERRICKB POETICAL WORKS, comnlcto !■ ana ttilclr ?ala»a. aknaOy ptteta^ 
IM ftaatUplaca bjr CATTBaMOta, alatbfUt, Sa.; ar vMh flU 4«faa, U, M. 

JOE MILLERB JEST BOOK; bcina a Callaetiaa af tka awat aieaUaal Ban MoIl 
Brillkat Jaata, ana Strlklat Aaacaataa Gi tbr Bafllab Uafaafa, caaiplata laaaa Ihkk ad 
claaaly bat alafaatly prlataa »al BB ia, fraa tl i f la c a, alat» ^Mfab. at #.), la. { ar wHfc gBt 
adfaa,3a.M. 

MEW JOE MILLER. A Sckction af Matom Jaal% WIHirii^ IMITUai^ Ba^ 
alatb fU^ ta. M. i ar vltb fOt aafta, aa. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. Tix.,Yeicaaart]M KkH-XfaMaKM* 
taasi4a ana FtrnMa-iaaakb ftaaaata-Pactlcal TkaaaMlaaa, fl vala. la 1, aartnll aai 
fraaUaplactt. clatb fUt, ia. arf. ; ar with fUt adfaa, U, 

LONGFELLOWB PROSE WORKS, via., Oatea-Maf-Hyy ari e a K wausK t 

val>.la 1, clathfUtBa.ail.;ar«Hbflltaaira«,la. 

MILTONB POETICAL WORKS, witii Ufa aid Kataaly Db. Stbbbivbi tavMak 
la piaasa4 Da. CMAii«iB«'a Biway aa MUiaa. f>aailiflni» aMh flN, (r». ai ii.|» 
ia.arf.iar«lthfmaafaa,«a. -r— -» •-<« «p— 

OSSIANB POEMS, tnuulatca W If ACRpiaaoir t wHk DlaMrtattaM aoMaryag 
tba Bra ana Paam af OaaiAi ; aai Dm. BLAiB*a CHUcal DIaaartallaa. C a»pl H a la 
1 aaaily prUrtad ^tHmm, ft aa tl a p la e a, aav BaMaa, alatk fIB (pab. al «fc), U,i araMB 



MPEB HOMERBILIAD, eonaplala. witti EiflaBatory Kalaa aai IMas, aai bb 
Jtaaav aa tba Ula, WHtlaipL'aaa C^alaa af HaaMt, alafaatly prtam, tialliiliii^ aHA 
gttt(pab.alte.), auarwlibfBtaafaa,aa.ad. -—.-—, 

lilabtbaaalypacfcataatilaaatthBataa. 

BCOTTS (SIR WALTER] 

airaL Marmhw. iaiy «7tt 

vBh llataa,aii4aLUIi aftbaAatbar, 
ft aatl ap laea, alatb fllt(pab. an la.), i 

BTURMB REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS Of GOO. aaiaf Mi ft iiliw m 



REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS Of GOO. ai 
t att Balara, traaalataa tnm tta Oanaaa. aaaiplata la I < 
a, alalh fOt <pab. at tfc), la. i ar alttpk adfaa, ifc atfi 

THOMSONB SEMONS, «ttk Ma OmUi af bMoMti 4 I 

alaih flH, Sfc I wviSflillaafaa, it IrfL 

VA-jygC W THE AMBER WITCH. T«BVilkli«%*lkgB^li.U|« 
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•HAKSPEARrS PLAYS AND POIMS. rockrtlJJrtte^wHIitl^^^^^ 

CMALMtiu.c«aiyi«ttf la 1 thick v«l. IM*. prtrtW im • Dk m mm i %jff, mUk m^miMHf"^ 
(f«k.atlM.W.),cloU,l«. >**• 

•HAKSPERC'S PLAYS AND POEMS, wHIi EipUiwtary K«t«, •U ■ WietA of W; 

Lift wSWilSTtiHtrkf cJii^tE.TL-ioiiT. fltaMrM^I kf M 1M|« DnIfM ««m4 

Iqr W. UAitrBt. tlxtk K4IUm, Chick •*•, cl«ik, l«0. M. 
fCHLOSSER^ HISTORY OF THE XVIIItk CENTURY. AND OF THE JCIXtk 

tUI Ik* U««rtlir«« •Tib* Frrack Empire i «Hk p«rtlcMl«r rtftrcne* t« MmHaI CvUIvmIm ami. 

TnsttM, 1 nMUird Uvm ib« 0«mM ky Davmo«, vltk ttffUm lateu • Ikkk ynlt, »*% 

(pah. at U. !<•.), clotk nira, II. ••• 
tHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT8EA. KjrwtlfW of ttit •??} »»w*»g; 

»o«mt]r/* fee law*, FrnMlcpl*** utA VIgMtt* (imk. at Ifc), cl*ik. a^ 

•M0LLETT8 WORKS, Kdited br IUmpcor. OoaplcU in I vol. (KodrHdc l Un Jo w , 
Unm*hr*7 Clinker. PtrrfrtM Pkkf*. Uuncffcil Orravei, C«iM PafkMi. Ad«*Btw*t •! m 
Atom, Travcit, Pi*7«. ft*.) ll«4lMi tv*, vltk tl **vtul Pl»t*% kf Cmwmia«B (ptik. •• 
IL 4« ), slctk flit, lis. 

*• P«rk4M M ke*k *tot wtllt*o *««ll*4 ••eh p**)* •# temtUrilAtkto taagblw •• tMl- 
l*tt*t.-«ir ITtiitr tt»U, 

STERNE'S WORKS. CmipM^ lnlnL9f% Tminii nd TIgMlU (pub. ■! llfj 
•totk, l«*.«A 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, (nchidtiif tho * 9t«ilet of Koture.** ** PmI mi TlrffRto.** nd 
Ik* *• I»d»«* Col«air*,** vttk a Memoir *r tk* Antkur. an4 hot**, kr tk* Eiv. K. Clabbs 
•MBplM*laStkl«hv*l*.fia^»««,P*rtnltaii4Pr*Btl*pl*c** (p«k.«li«0.), cl*ih,|«. IHI 

SWIFTS WORKS. F.ditc4 by RoacoB. CoaiBlete is % x^it^ mUimm 9v% FOctni^ 
ImH. at II. ia>.K •(••I' frtlt. II. «•. 
•• Wk«*ir*r la tk* tkr** kiaH*«u kaa aar k**ks at an ka* %*mj*^Ur4 CkMftf^MC 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, Uirir ^cmfry and Ibnr Peopl*; '"Hut lncUeatooT 
HUl*r]r*a«l1r«v*l.rreaiBva(-Ki:A»i>T. I.i»MAT.I%u«i»ftux aMoikrff l«a.4ia« AaibortUa^ 
kjr W. K. Kbllt. WUk !»} la* Wood Ei>f«*«inia. Itnny avo, (pakw M, ia>.|,ci*ik,aa. 

TAAFrS HISTORY OF THE KNKMTS OF MALTA* 4o^ 4v«li.iA|»«v«wdoUi 
. gfct,(pak. at M. !*«.), IM.«A ^^ IBM 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DU8UN. K iw u n 
W**4 laitatlan af to BalMU%a aa4 A c ti U ial t C *»ti> m >* (ptah. at ILK ak*h, K %i, UU 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, tho 10 fOfto fe 1 thick fil> 
tayal kf*, kaa<iaanly prtataJ.«latk l*ti*f*4 (pak aiim.K Mi. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATSAND EMPIRB ^Of NAPOLEON, 
tha M pana la I thiah «*l^ mial tva^ k*aOMm*U pvlal*0« alalh lHi*i«« (p«k^ an u. tt,}, NaT 

TUCKER'S UOHT OF NATURE PURSUEa CoiVtelo iB tvob. Sftw (pBk iiU Mux 

•* TW « Llakt *f W«tw** li a —1% nklok, aH** m^rti t aaakli w H— . I thWk mj oa lf aiifca, ' 
iteH I* rail Ik* awat ail g lai l aM piakiaa* ihot baa aoar ap p aa tU aa»atal | k n i n *h | . m 

Jbaw* ¥f <<af wk ^ 

TTTLER-S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. Kev UitioB. Ihkk ISm^ CM 
alaatly prtat*4 PMwK ^kaal FlaaiUplot* fp*^ at to.), «l*th, Ja^ ««. 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGCa fbiyrbwiSiM 

a rU«%l«*4 Analrala t KwaM aad OrrNrr^oc^ In <>«irrk «*< 9«»l*^ *•< of tk* CMMttaHoME 
P^klral, C*mm*rct*l. lBt*ll«*t**l. *a4 So^ Ui rrottoM •! Ik* t'»t««4 Kl— iim. B*« la* ini 
lavMloa kjr tk* Rm**** H tk* Ar«*a*twi t4 Q«w*a VlHorta. oMi «*» eopto— laOaa aa4 
•afp l amaal. Vav KOIuaa.llaif*i*ma»k*my laitk **Lt*p«lai««(iaikr*o**Kaiaik, Ha. 
WALPplE. MEMOIRS OFHORACEWALPOLE IkHIS OOHTk^. ORASm 
vhhF> H iai ta alWalpaiaaB<Mta>S*wy^ IP%4> atU. to.K H>. ^^ ' 
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24 oJLTAi.o0Tni or ksw books 

WCBSTCfrS AND VVOIICESTEIIt NEW CRITICAJ. AND f RONOUNCINO 
«t Ui94 WAUBR*t KtT to tlM PfMimieUilMi af CIu«Im1 mi4 ScripMral Fttftt !*•■(•> 
^.MlwgMtMvMlnUmMVWtfftCMXBa. U 1 tUek v«L raj«l •?• (rA. il U. «^|^ 

WHim PARRIEIIY, lnpimikjBoMM, SfOb witk FlilM Mgrafei «itad (jj^ 

WHITELOCKrS (BULSTRODE) JOURNAL Of THE SWED»H EMBASSY ta 

m4 tOltod by lUvftV ksKTB, BsQm f toIs. tv*. cloik (pvb. •! It It.), M. 
WILLIS'S PENCILUNGS BY THE WAY. A Btw «ad beuiUtal EditioB, wttk id^ 



WRIOMTS COURT HAND RESTORED, « «!• Sgijeil Mrfitii la miiH«J2 



^j^eologs, iOotab, eEccIesfastfcal ?^tetotB> t^ 

tARRETTS SYNOPSIS OF CRITiaSMS «p<» tlMW PftMfCt of tlM OLD TESTA* 
M&MT la vkltli CoHinciiUton kav« 41Ctrc4 from tW A«tlMrts«4 f tntoa ; taMlk«r vHfc 
M txFlMMUM •( 4ia«ulUM te tb« HtW«« Mi Sif IM Tula. • ««li^ nyu t**^ Cp«k. 
atM:ito.Kcloiimi.i«. 

■AXTER'S (RICHARD) WORKS, witk Slntdi of the Ufl^ u« Em^ m tht 0«ifH 
•rtiM Anther, 4 v«to. ImptrUI fv*. (p«%. at U. «fc), U. llfc M. 

WNGHAM3 ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Hwr and faupwjjj 

B4Hi<w,CMtftellyrtvUtd,«kliui»aUrKc4IadMU t volt. fan^. tr*, datt, U. lit. M. IM 

•• Bls«h»ia U a vrliar «bo i»— tqaal lieaoar to Utt Eacdth cltrt7 aa4 to llM Ba|Uik aallM« 

aM vhOM Icaratnc It aaly to ba a^oalltd bjrliia toa^antlaa aa4 liapartlamy.** ■ Q — r<tf» Jbv. 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG* 
MBMTS. b]r tbt lato L'MARtsa Tatloiu ft votoTilo, Olaitrato^ hy Mt Cappar^ato Bartav* 
Ian. Eif htli frtatlf aalamd RUtkam, WaatlfWIj pHMad m iaa wava fapar (pitt. it 

•* Mr. Taylor*a Inprof c4 tdltlaa af Catai*t*a IHtHaaarr li MlapaaiaMy aaecaiary to tftif 
BIblleal StvdeaU TIm addlUoat aadt nader tlM lltla af ^ PracaieBts ' ara axtractod fra« tka 
matt rara aa4 aatbaalta Vajrafta aa4 Travalt Into Jadta aa4 atbar OrltaUl caaatrtea; aad 
taaiprtlitad aa aaaamhlaft af carlaaa aad lllaatraUva daacrlptlaaa, anUaatoty af Icrlatota 
lacMcaU. cnatoaia, aad maaaara, vlilch coaM aol yoa a t bl y ba aaa l a iafd by aay alkar iiilaB 
Tka aaaMraaa aagraTtaga tkiaw graat ilgbt aa OclaaUl cvatotoa.**— Jfcnw. 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, iMifcd, 1 liip voL io^. 8f» 
Waadcato aM Mapa (pab. al XL 4t.), alaU. ifta. 

CARTS TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES 
TO THK CONSTITUTION AMD DOCTRINBS OP TUB CHVICH OP BHOLAMO^ 
Maatfortb la tba XXXIX Articlta.»ra,(pab.al !*■.), clalk, la. M. O^f^H, VHUgt, 

- Tbia work may b« claaatd vltb tbaaa af Fcataaa aad Btabap BaO; aad aaeh a Haiallti 
Has la aa ntaa boaoar.**— dare* ^ Aiytead Qmrttrif, 

CMARNOCK-S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OP 

OOD. Camplato to 1 thick aloaaly priaicd vnL tra, wtlh>amall (pah. al !«&), claCk, fa. M. 

•• Paraplcnity aad dcptb. sMtophyakal aabttoilty aad araaaalkal a to p lkliy . lauaaaaa laan- 

bw bat Irrcf^afablo rtatoalaf • coaaptra to raadtr Ibia ptr^raiaaca aaa af iba aMiai latatbaabla 

Madactloaa thai avtff did baaa i to tka aaartllad Jadjaial aad laalaa af a katoaa bal^H,^ 

CHRISTIAN 
ftlery McaM 

jMyaa* laiSraaf'Bvidtata^ar ttM CbrlaUaa RtUflaaT Laalla** Tnik af Ckriattoaify I 
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•CHLEIOEN'S PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; « BoUiiy m m iBiwtiv* 
SdMCt. UMtstaCcd hj Du, Bdwi» Lamkbstsb, 99*, vkhatftrly 4M I I N t twI hM mw—4 
ui4ttMl,cloU (p«k.«lli.l«.M«i.M. IN0 

•CLBrS COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A WMt magiilieent vorli af Om 
FUmrM or Brltlsb BMi. «oBUlBlaf tiact Ma IkhbAil mwtMaUtloM 1« tk«lr tan MMnl 
•iM of ill liM kMva aiMclM fevad la Ortat Briula, M3 Flfwat la tn kaaMlAillj M laa n i 
riat««. t vBto. •IcplMal falto, alafaatly b4lf.bMM4 ■a c acea {pnh. at UM.). glH kaak anA 
fUt aJfM, 91L l«t. MM 

•«TlM Kr«iNl*«t «Mk an OraHhalaffr *«MWi«4 tai Ihia aavatry. Om aaaa Ibr BrIHih BMa 
Ikat Aiidulma'i l« for lk« BMi oT Amcriiea. Bvarr tfvrt. amcai^Uaf tai a vaf7 fov laataaaaa 
•r tsutmciT lirp* bIKb, la of tkt fbtl nataral alaa, baaatllaUy aiU aMwalaljr 4rft«a* w¥k aM 



ntljr -.^ .^ 

t inlrii oi W:'*^Onutkolofi»t*$ TtH «••*, 
>* What a trcaiurt, daring a raUy forcaooa la tlia coaalry. Is imIi a fWtrlaii 
t It Ihto or Mr Solhr I It la« vllhoal doubt, tlw ainat iplradM 9l tlw kfaid 



hU or Mr Solbr I It !•« vliboai doubt, tM ainat ipiradM af tM tUM a«ar p«MMW« 
I, aod «lll aland a eomparlsoa, wlihent aajr trilpat oflia tbairt, vMi tkt niaat «affnl- 
iiibolofleal IllaatraUons or tka rrtaeb achool. Mr. lalbj hM laag aa4*aamil|f 
a sdaaUfla aataraMat.*'— jriar A iaaa d 'a Mtftim, 

n-RATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. lftli.Svt. SaeoU 
at la. la.), lU. lOt 

FLORA GR>ECA. The aoet retUr tni animUlceiit Botaaled work 
, l» volf, foUo, with ItM baavtlftelljr cotottiad Platta, kalf-ba«ad. iMfacM. 
Mbaerlptia*, aa4 tka wiaibat strteilir IJMitad la tkaaa a^ k w d baj m (pafc. il 



Mbllahlaa bj ml 
iM<.), Ul. 

Haparata Fr aapactMtt af tbia vork art »a« rtadf for 4alN«f7. Om\f «• aapla a af tk« 
•vlfliBal stoak a&laL Ma graaiar aaibat af attbaerlbara* ■■■aa caa tk ai a fo ta ka n ea l ?a4. 

•IBTHORPE3 FLORAE GR>EC>E PRODROMUS; •!▼• FUntiiniis Mniimm Zmm- 
ratio, qnaa la Provlnella aut Insulla OraclB InvonU Job. tiBmowB t Cbaraetarta at 
•jmoayma amnlam avaa Aaaalatloalbaa J ao. &»r. Waunu Paw MHa, la fl IMrk vala . Mai 
(pab. at U. Bt.) lla. ItnMni, ItM 

SMITH'S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. Hi 

Trpical Pormt, Prtmaval Dbtrihatlon, Fillailons aad MIgratioaa, «ltk M colearW Pktaa 
(tack erntalnlng t«o or mora tal^tccta), Portrait, tmi VlgMtta tltla f iga» tkltk leaf, tftb Ml 
tlItrlofb(pnb.at7«.W.), to. ^ " , ..— .-^ 

Tkia tohina raagfa witk JA&i>nrB*t MATVAiun't Linusf . 

SOWERBY*S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. CtmUininie t conplete latrodaeUMi to 
fka Seltnca. Itiuatralcd bjr apvarda of iio Plguraa oTSballt, atckod aa coppar-platrt, In vkkk 
tka Moat cbsracttrtatia txamplat art glvan af all tba Gvnnm tttabllabtd up to tba prcaaat 




-^1 liaprovad. 1 

btkaPlalaacoto«rad,clotk, U. Ma. 

SOWERBY^ CONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 01, COU>URED HOUBM 
OP ALL fHB HITHERTO UMFIGUKRII SHELLS, complaU la IW Parta, tva, caai* 
yrlalafaav«raltka«aaadnfaraa,aUkaautUkllyaaloarod(pak.atUI.)ri.ltob MM 

iPRYS BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; eootahiliit Tlfwet uA Jkuxif 
tlena af all tkt Qtatra af Britlak Beetles, edited bjr kn vck Aai», tva, vUfc H ptotea, aomtWaf 
an Igaraa of Baatlaa, baaattfallj aad arnt actaraUljr drava (pak. at M. to.), alatk, II. b. IMi 
•*Tka awat perfoat work yat pakUakad la tkIa dapartaiaat af Brtllak E a tami l i gy ." 

rrEPHENS* BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Id volf. SfO^ lOS colowti PlBtci (^V. M 
fllL), kalf boaad, M. la. MM-«t 

w^Or aeparaUly, LapiDomaA, 4 vala. 41. 4a. CoLsorrsaA, • vala. 41. 4a. DBBiiAVTsaA» 
OamorTBaA, Mavaonamji, Ita., I vaL li. U. UncaaorTaaA, fl vala. flL tt» 

tWAINSON'S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY) oi, HGURES AND DKSCUFTIONS OF 
.BARK, BBAUTIPUL, OR VMDBSCRIBBD SUBLLS. Rayal 4ia, aaatalaUg H lawa aad 
kaaatlf^ljcaloaiadigaratafSkalla, kalf kacadaNr^gUtadgaa (pak. al «. to.)* M* Ufc M 

GWAINSON'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: oi, ORIGINAL HGURES AND 
SBSCKIPIIOMS OP NBW. RARB, OR I^ITBRBSTINO ANIMALS, aaltatad ckiety 
froai tka Claaaaa af Oraltkolaftj, Bat a aielo g y. aad Coackalogy, deala. rayal gva. aa — *-*— 
SM iaalj aalaarad Plaiaa (pak at U4. ICa^), kalf baaad aaraaaa, glH adgaa, SI. U, 



SWEETS FLORA AU8TRALAS CA: oi. A SELECTION OF HAKDSDMB OB 
CURIOUS PLANTS, KaUvea af Nov Hallaad aad tka Boalk Saa lalaada. M llaaM fotailaf 
IvaL layal lea, ra wpl a l ah aMiM kaaa llfoH y atlia wd Plaua (fak.aiac Mib),alaliW l^ >••> 

M9-SS'' 

t W ifcll CMTINMs.OB. VATinRALOKDEBOFCTTU^ 



for»lagiTaLwyaHTa,iiai il > f >aRklMliaa iii^ilyM Ha i tiyiiiw ifiik.alil.flfcl. 
ISkaBiUli Hu, sai Mftart aliaMa i i m, 11ft.t— iTifc 
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i€ . CATALOOUX OF KBTf BOOX89 

inCscellaneottft CEnsKsi liizxainxt, 

mCLUDIMO 

HISrORT, BIOORArmr. YOTAORS and TRAVXLSi FOETET AKD IBM 
DRAMA, 1I0RAL9, A5D UISCEUAMIBS. 

•ARBAULD*S (MRS.) SCLCCTIONS firom the Spbctatos, TATLn,GvAmDtAif, tM 

rrlnitd, Willi pMtnlu af AidUoa Mi4 »iMle, elMk, )iiJii/kr« i-^A Ot itmJmrd l^rtnf. (rjk. 
•t I**.). ?». J/«««^ 1M» 

BLAKCrS HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND; embnidnj tbo 
Oplnloni or all Wrllffn oo Mtntal Sdcuct Irom iht tarllMt period t« tho prtiMt tlmo, 4 ?ota. 
Uilek tvo, «trj lMMl«MMl7 prUitcd, cloth tetturod, (|i«b. «l »!.), II. Lm,tmmm$, IVM 

BO$WELL3 UFE OF OR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER. 
fncorporatlnir lUa To«r to Iko JltbtMe*. «i4 •ccompanM br tiM ConaMStartM of all pca- 
c«4ln> E4ltora; vhk awiieroaa AddHloaal Notaa and lUaatraiiva Anccdotti ; to wMek ai« 
addad Tva Sapplamcatarx VolaaMt of Aaacdotaa W HAVKiaa, Piossi, Mvaviir, TnnM, 
Bsr«ei.Da« tTSvsaa. aad atkafa. Mvala. Ilvo, illaalralad hf mvarda of M Vlawa, Pa»» 
tralia. and Ihacu of A«ftofrapli», iaaly aagtavad m Slaal, tnm Dvavtata hf ttAVVtBUk 
Xabdmo, ftc.t clath, rvdaead to lU M*. 

This aav. laipravad, aad tfCAUT aalaMad aditlaa, WavtttUlyMtaCad la Iha aopalar fe«B«ff 
SIf Walter Scott and Brroa's Wotka, la jaM aMh aa adklaa aa Dr. Jakaoea htaaaair larad aM 
racamaitndad. la oa« of tka Aaa rtcordad la tka tapplamtaury volaniM af tka praaaal 



tdUtoa, ht MTi : ** Booka tkat irea mav carry to tka flra, aad kold rtadlljr la jr. 
tka aioat aavfal aftar aU. tvek toaka mrm tka aaaaa af gaaaral aad aaaj raadlaff.*< 

•RITISH ESSAYIST^ ^h^ SpccUtor. Tktier. OnardiaB, RamUer, Adfntvnr, Wm^ 

aad CaanolMaar. Stklck voia.tTak Paftraila (f«k. at M. M» tlolk, U. Taw 

■laj ba kad Mpaiala. 



•RmSH POETS, CABINET EDITION, entaiBiBttlMeoapltteiroiln«r tka prin- 
cipal EaglUk Pacta tnm Untom to Kiakb Wmits. 4 vala. paat tva. (alsa af Staadafi 
Lfbranr). prtatad teavaryaMll katbtaallM typt. SI llcdalUM>actcalto (pak. at If. ^)» 
alatk, lit. 

BROUOHAM3 (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, aid Xmj «i tka Britiah Ooa- 
achatlaa, a vala. Ira. (pak. at 11. 11*. ad.), clatk. If. I«. ia4«.4t 

BLANC'S (LOUIS) HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, tnm 1830-1840. 8 Uuck v«li..tva^ 
datk (pub. at II. «•.), reduced to ?«. aA 

•URKE3 ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HERALDRY: OR, GENERAL ARMOURY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRKLAND. V^onprtolaf a Refftotor af all AraariU 
Baarlnfs. Creata, aad Motioaa, tnm the Barllcst Period to iko Preeeat IUm. hiclMla« th* 
laU OraaU by the Colkfe of Arm. WHh aa latradactlea ta Heraldry, aad a Dkilonarr aC 
Teraia. Third BdlUoa, witk a SappleaMat. Oae very latta vol. haaerlal tva, keavt^l^ 
•dated la aaMll type, la deokia aohuaaa, by Writtiiiokam, enbelllsked wHk an eUkorala 
Fraatlspleca, rkkly ilhiBdnated la gaU aad caloara; alaa Waadaato (p«k.at SI. St.), clatk 
gilt, II. U. U44 

Tka Mat alaborste aad waafyd Wait af Ika klad aear pakllahed. II caatalaa mvarda af 
Sa,Mt AroMirtal Bcartairt. aad lacorparaUa all tkat kaee kitkerta baaa fHca k/ OaOlUa. Bd- 
naadaoa, Colllat, NIebet, Berry, Robeoa, aad atken : kealdea away tkawsand aaaiea vkkk 
kave aever appeared la aay preeleae Week. Tkle velwae, te SMt, la a aaMll raaifaaa, WS 
vllkeat aWMgaeat, caalalaa »eca tkaa Imv ardkMry ^aartaa. 

BURNETTS HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION^ < 
witk HIatorkal aad Blograpklcal Natlcra. S vote, tapcff rayal Sva. clath, ll.lu.aA ^ ' 

BURNS' WORKS. WITH UFE BY ALL1N CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY t 
SIR WALTBRICOTT. CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, Be B^al Sv«» 
•aa PartraH aad PUteo (p«h. at iSa. ), aMk, naiferai wlik Byraa, !••. U, 

Tkte la poalilvely tke aaly caaqpleU adltloa af Baraa, la a aiagla ealawa. ara. It aaatalaa 
aaC aaly every ecrap vkkk Bwaa ever vrata, whether proaa ar verae, hat aba a aaaal d cfak l a 
Banker or Scetck aatloaal aire, caUectad aad lllaetratad by kha taat M^ea e l eeahaielaad tM 
■ad Intereethtc accaaau af tka aecaaloaa aad dreaaMtaacea af kli varlaaa vrWaga. Tke vary 
canplete aad latereetlaf Life kj Allaa Caaabifka* ak>a« aecaptaa ia4 pafca, aad tka ladkaa 
■ad Gioaeary are vary caplaaa. Tke wkole tnrmt a tkkk akfaatly piteted vohuaa, eataadlag 
ta an ta ail payee. Tke atker adhlaaa, tocladlaf aaa pabUakad la cladlar ahapa, vUk aa 
akrIdMieal altke Ukby Allaa CaaalMhaaa. f awprlaed la aaly 4T fafaa^ aad tka ahala Mlai 
ta aa^ 1*4 pagaa, da aat aaaiala ahava tva-tkteda altha ahava. 

CAPORAVrS BOOK OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES, tmabtod froai fkt 
— * Tthalav. F.r " 



towfirlaalkf thaBav.P.C.Hn«Baios, tayal ava, IHalh|lin, kaH ■ 

(p«h.atlt«.>,T«.ad. — — r— . 

Tbto la the Batlbk traaalallaa af oaa.aT Iha aiaal lalcraellat af Ike CkftaMaa paUlaked hf 
wdet af Gave ran cat aader tka dkaatlaa altka Maalar af tka Balk. ITnlji iij UbITiI 
taipii wiaa kaa beea takea aC 

CABYgEARLYFRENgi gpITB>. A Sarigi af IMteaa sad TnaAtOmit, wUk m 
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CAIirs UVE8 OF CNQUSH POETS, tup pl m u m i t r f to Da. JowhobI oUiet.* 

CHURTON-S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; IliMckd. TVMMmflM. aid 
rkiar«sn<w ; 4««eripilv« el ftll tiM dllct, T«wim, CMMry StMa, tM ta^wlu M taatl lal»> 

• wM — Ui« v»rlo<M mift, liywtol t^j, •lolfc, witfc if —A ■ ■■ nw wt — n, lp»». at U. !•.)# 
mtactdi* lifc U. lUt 



CLASSIC TALES. Cftbinet Editloa. CMi^rliiiif th* Tkw cT WaMMd. lUn^ftk. 
PmI m4 VlricliU^ 0«lltt«r*« Travels, ttrnM** SaatlMMtal JawMf, tofffMra tf WwWt? 



Iriclnla, 0«lltt«r*« Travels, ttenM's SaatlMMtal JawMf, 

sua ConaUatU, C< " " - -« 

medalllMi FsrUsiU (p«b. «l 1 



TiMdeahM utd ConauatU, Castla af Otranla. aad Waaislat, iuMpJala la 1 ««IUMk iMmmi 



COPLEYS (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY ANOn 
AIIOLITION. Ilecaad IMHloa, vltk aa AppaadU, lUak MaB •«•, laa fartrak al 
Clarksaa (pak. at !«.), clotb. 4*. ML MM 

COWPERS POETICAL WORKS, fodvding his Homer, eittel WCabt. Ilwtratai 
tJlilom mral ■«•• vUk u baaaUl^lBaifavtagt aa Maal, aflar Daalgaa if BAavsr, claife, gOI 

CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLANa Mntted bf JoHK Ui&L Bobtov. 8 volt. 
p->»t Svo (iNib. at lit.), clotk. ••. 

DtBDIN-S (CHARLES) SONGS. Admiralty editlfw. cemplaU^ wttk* UaMir %y 
T. DisDiv. IUMsiiat«4 «IUa IS CLaractafMk n aU i ia, aa gi afi i aa tlaal hf •ao««a 
CaviKSMAVK. llMO, daUi Mterad, «•. MM 

DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a lady (Mm. RviinKLi). Kew Bditioi^ villi naoMi 
aMlUoaal Hccvlpta, ky Mrs. Bimcn, IS«m, vlik f Plataa (pak. at Ifc), alalk, U, 



EGYPT AND NUBIA, illoftrated from Bnrricbardi, Lisdaay, aad olbtr IcadiBg AvUm* 
rlUa«, ^ J. A. St. Jomr. lU iaa Waod BacravlafS. Daaqr ivai (r^ at Mk), «m<b| la. 

BLUS^ POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, bdng a cooiplfto Accoml af tha Sodety wU 
Frt^mUjItUoas.iiriUca Aartaf a RttUeaca. 4 vols, trap, tta, aaw aOlaa, jrlik a HMjIila 
lBars,iMptaM4pUUs,claUi(p«k.atl/.)«ndiiceitelte. ' 

BRSKINE^ EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA mder th« EimiioBt BABEB aad 
BUUATVK, cemaleta, «Hh a Oancral ladas, 9 vols, im, clo«k iMttrad (pak. at II. Il».| It*. 
TheLmi 9t tka Ewpttor Bakar acoiptos tka wbala of tka ifst ta l aaia, aa4 la aa aatiaaMlf 



lateftsttaifBMaielr. 



. . _ ,. "•.), ^ - 

Borocca, carvtd boards, la tka earlj st^la, frtlt MRes, Its. 

Tka ordinal tdlUoa of tkis vary cariotts sad latertstlaff sarlas of fcls l arla al LaMtia Is a tava 
kaak, aad sells Ibr ap«4fds af lea ipUeess. Tks prescat It aoC aa akrM e eisal, as ailRkl ka 
aapposad hoai its l»ra^ hut fives th« vhola aiatter hj oailtikiff tka dapHcala vs rato a af IW 
letters wriitea la aa ahsalata laagaaca, aad adoptlag aaly tka asaea ■ idira, t s ada k ia eaniaab 
pabllsked bf Fena. 

'-kaPastaaLetU , ., ^ 

la as a prvclaas llak la tka ckala of the aMiral klstorr of Faflaad, vkMi I 



*Tka Pastaa Letlets are aa haportaat taathaoay to tka proatas s lva ■ aa lMl i a al sa c la tyt ai 
«o«a la as a prvdaas llak la tka ckala of the aMiral kisiorr af Faglaad, vkMi Ikay afioa 
Ifcta patlad sapply. Tkaj staad ladaad slacly la E«iapa..jBaif< 



ntLOINGS WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, OOlfPLBTB IK OBE YOLUIIB 
(Tom Joaea, Ameiu; Jeastkaa Wild, Jasepk Aadrava, Playa, Basaya. aad miiillialaBi> 
■ledlaai tea, «hk N csplial ^latas ky CaoiKsNAVK (pok. al II. ««.), amk am, lis. 

••OfaUthavorksaf (fMglnatloatovkIck Eaullsk gaalaa kas givaa aHgU. Iba iiriMapi if 
■earr PletdtaK ara parkaps ssaai deddediv aad esclaatraly karaw».**--JlrralHr Jwil. 

•*TkeproaaUaai«rafkaMaaatara.»*-iardr 



FISCHER (DR.) FRANCIS LORD BACON OF VERULAMi B«i 
aad Hs aga, timaalaiad by Jenv OxKxroM, past iva, clotk (pOk. al ti. W.K Si. ML 

FOSTERS ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER; «i aVaa'k Wiltia|M< 
af Himself; aa tka eiilihet Koataatk : oa tba Avevsloa af Maaaf Tkala la BfaagaSaA Ba ,..^ 
'Ba. Fcap.lvo,KicbieaatkBdmaa (Myalls.). clack, lik 

••IkavaraadwUitkafraataaiadaaratlaatkaBssajraafllr.raalat. Ha la aaa af tta bmB 
ptalkaad aad al a ^ aaal wtkara tkal Baglaad kaa pt ada a ad.* * M r J aaiw JfaaiiiiadL 

FOCTSrS ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR JQNORANCI, VtvBdllte 
alOfaaHy prialad,la fcap. tea, aa^ Cal aalfcim iHlk kti Baiiya aa faiimia al Oiiiili^ 

^'^r^raalar ahraya tiaill m i Ma bli baal wart, a^ tta tM If «U* ba vMad Mi 
■lasacy daBaa lake aa th aalsd "^^^ ^ ^ 
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CATALOGUE OF ITBTT BOOKS, 



'''9!?^'^ CHRONICLES OP CNQLANO. FRANCE. AND SPAIN. Ao. 

OELLS (Slg^WILUAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. Aa 

ln.pre««d EdH^ CAmpl«tt la om n»l. fro, «U1i s«vtr.l PUtti. elotli. lIL WhhaVtrr km 
*'y*?fJ*5?«*'^ "' Envlroot (from a most cartfol trisoBomttriMl ramv), iiiovaM m S«S 
M4fel4t41aacas«MMt«CDmavoluiM. T«g«tli<r a vol*, tve, doth, u! la. IMI 




£x|«sillM Ol tbf 

•»0, ClOlk (pub. K l»f.)— «. ^» jJJJ 

^U!!52 J'lli?''*JSJ^Sr™*"» 7"^^ **'»**" wpUmttonr and mmmaliaa NoUf for 
tbt M of 8cudtiiu, bj D». f ALC« LcBAHx, thkk tvo, etoik (pnb. •! MfcKlfc 

OOLOSMITH'S WORKS, witli a l^ife and Notea. 4 tola., fean. ftm_ »iik mi»mm4 



GORDON'S 

lalirnaa 
"urklih 



valirna 




^^ ir-- ' — •« •«w|» www, •«•• ««, 1141 

HEEREN-8 (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, trandated. fton tha Genua. wU 
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Nf iREN3 MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE FOUTICALSYSTEJIOf 
Europe AN i> its colonies. itoM lu tenMUM«t (^«^.«'S^5%!!!»^ %a!r» 

Hew Xdltle«« complctt In I vol. •»•. eletl^ lu. . , ., . ,.,-_ , . ^ 

••Wt mtotimmmW to lMf« ttt«« Wort tn vhlrh ••— ^ *'•'". ??*^g^.T*Lgg: 

Wttw aad iMfv I^MraciU* pans af klatair. Tfca tnaatoUaa la aaaoilai wMh gnat MaMUr." 
--Qaarlrriy /aariMj V £Airaf mm. 

HEEREffS MANUAL ?F f^CIEfn" OEOORAPHY.^ J«» t^^ 

HOBBES* COMPLETE WORKS, Fnf!i«h ud UUn, edited by 8iE W. UolbwoetB. 
Paruail and jtlatti. Ift toIi, Ive, (pab.at M. ■«.). cio«b. iLJ*. _ , , , 

The Uiin Works rona ft toU. tbt EnflUh Works II vols, tsdi villi a Ooaarsl laiex. Aa 
fewtr *tra priaiH of tba LaUa than of iho Engllak, tka loraiar ara aol aal4 saparalaly* 
bvi tha Bafiuiill vols, maj bo kad fsr 11. Ifis. 

HUME AND SMOLLETS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete i» I larRe toL. wftk • 
Mamotr of Uama, hapl. Iro, taa portralu aT tka aatkors, nita claik (p«k at II. U.}, U. U, 

WILLIAM THE THIRD, compritlnf the History of liia Reisn, illnttrkted !■ s 
if aapablUkod latiora, aiMrassod ta ikt Dukt af SbrtwsHarr. Hjr jAMaa VsBrov, 
ryaf SuU ; with Intredacttaa aad Na«*a,b7 O.P. B. Jamm, B^ S vols, tvai Par- 
fh, at Si. a*.), clatk, iw. IMl 

MENISCHBCHESS PRECEPTOR; iiiiew AfialytboftheopeniiiftofOMBesi tnM- 
iatad, vltb Kataa, hj Wauckk, Iva, cloUi, lo«t«rad (pub. at Iftk), is. Od. 1947 

MHNSON*S (Off.) ENQUSH DICTION ARYJ^rinted verbatim fram tke A«lbor*li liisl 
Palie EdIUoa. Wltb all iba E&amplaa la ftilL 1^ vblrb ara pronxH a UUtarjr af tka Las* 
fttH«* ••< u S vUab GraBMr. Ilarja oaL taparial «va (f«b. at si. is.), alolk. Ilk 

JOHNSON'S (DR.) UFE AND WORKS, br UiniPiiT. Kcw rad inpraved Uikioa. 
aaasplata la t iklek «ala. tta, Portrait, aletb latttcad (pak. at 11. lU. M.), Ita. IMS 

MHNSONIANA : a Collection of MisceUkncou Anecdotes and Snyinct, fatbered fnm 
»oarl7 a knadrtd dlftrtat Pabtieatloaa, and not coatalacd la BoavatL^o Llfs oT Jobaaan. 
Xdiiod b7 J, W, Cmkaa, M.P. tkkk feap. fv«, pactialt and fraatteplaca (pak. at §••.)» 
claik,4s.M. 

KOHLRAUSCH'S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from tlie Eariicst Period to tbe PresMt ' 
Tim«, svo, oloth (pull, at !«•.), rtdncod to S*. bd. 
CearaitTii.— Anrlsnt Ocnnsny and its lahsbltanta. tnm the aiatt Aaewat Timaa ta Om 
ComiacftU oftha Frinki andcr Clovls a.p. 4i^— From tbt Cooouesti of Clovla to Cbaria* 
■Man* 4t^7Ca— Tb« Carlorlnflsns, froai Cbsrlcmntat ta Uenrj 1., 7W-0I»— Kraai Htary I. 
ta Bwlalpbus of llapsbarf . »i»-IX7a-Tha Mtdrtia Agos— Proa Badoipbas I., of Uapa- 
ban;, to Charks V.. m4-l32a-£iapcr(M of DilTcraat Haosca, IXT>-Ia7--Tka HaasaaT 
Austria, from Charles V. to the Peace of Waatpballa, l«SMC4»-Proai tka Paaca of WoaU 
phaUa la IMS ta tke presaat tlaia. 

KNIGHTS OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: • Pobtbait Oaixxbt sT tbe meet 
vmlneat SUiesmea, Lavyera, Warriors, AtUats, Mea af Letters aad Scleaca, Itc, af Oraal 
Britain, accompanied by Hill and original Blof rapklea (vrittea by Loan BaovoMAM, CnAiSt 
Pa MoaoAir.and other*). Imperial 4to, vltk 74 tne Portraits aa steel, Itlarte catoarad Platae 
af remartable bolldlBf*, and apvards af SM bialarieal aad dsis e a tl va VIgaatlao on vaady 
alatk fUt (pak. at is. is. U.), llsw 

KNOWLESS IMPROVED WALKERB PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. eoBtnlniR| 
abaee •s.toe addltioaal Wards; to wblcb Is added aa Acceaiaatad raeabalary af Claeaiaal and 
ScHiitara Praper BaMa, aav edUloa, la 1 tkkk ksaisimi rala m s , taiga tea, a 
«latk latteiad (pak. al U. «s.), 7». Id. 



JAMES'S . 
aetles of 

Secretary _. . _- 

tiaMa (pak. at Si. a*.), clatk, Iw. 



LACONICS: OR, THE BEST WORDS OF TKE BEST AUTHORS. 

XdlHoa. 1 vols, lisio, wUk atagant f laatisplaces, aoalstalag JS PartwHa (pak. 1 lU.). elalb 

TMa plaasaat ealleetlan of pltk7 aad aealeal 
all agaa, kas laag aajegrad great aad daaareod I 



lOWB DOMBmCATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN | 
Balwal aad Baaaaaikal HlstMy af Snaclaa aad ¥arietlat| «Mk OkaWi 
•laaaadptaeUaaafBsaadlag. Tkkk •?% (pak. at lA Ss.). elatb, la. 
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LAINO-S KINGS OF NORWAY: THB ITCWSKMNOLA. w CHWIJIClJoM^ 
Kinon or noil way. traMlat«A froM tk« iMluille cT BMrroSlurlewm. •»«J • J^Pft*^ 

IAMB'S (CHARLES) WORKS, eonplete; eoBt«l«iii| bk l^ejfe". B«V«.«'J^ 

PoMM, Playt, ftc, villi Life or tiM Author, IncMtor DM MdMloMl MMMrialVbr IniT. M. 

TA&roviiD, la 1 iioui t oIimm njral 9ro, kudMMly priated, wHk PMtnU umA VlgMU* TMi^ 

(rib. «t !«•.)» deck, Uk 
UAKC S (COU TRAVEUS IN THI MOREA. S foto. »^ W»tk» wjr htfy.Miygl 

(pab.at>i.l«.),cl«a^ll.lfc IM 

LEWIS'S (MONKl UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with »Miy?leeet ia Pme wd 

VttM, atvtr b«W« pablkbtd. I vals. 1*0, PortfaH (rib. at II. ••.). tletb, IS*. IM 

LEIGH HUNTS STORIES FROM THE ITAUAN POETS, (IJtnle, Iriotto* 

B«Ur4o. TasM, Paid), vbb Uvea aniM WHiara. t vols, voat Ivo, (pab. at If. o.), doth, !•■. 
••• Tkto titfaat nork U for tba Iiallaa PetU wkat Lamb's Talas ara for Sbaktspaara. 

LODGE'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, 
. AND MAH NERS. la tka lUl^s ofHcnry Vlir, Edward ri., Mary, Blltabtdi, aad Jasnas I. 

* Sacoad BdlUea, wftb abora M Aatagfaffcs t tba prladpd Charaetaia af tka parted. Tbraa 

aals. ITO. ( pab. at II. II*.), dath, If. ItM 

MACGREQOR^ COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS. AJH iWtof 
tba Rcsaarrca. UfUlalloa. Tariff!, Dora. Bhlvpiaf. laiparts. Exparta. WdghUaad Maas«ra% 
ftC ftc or AU Nailoaa, toaladlM aU tba BdUsh Ce— araUl Tiaailaa, • lama vala,ai«ar. 
re)«l*v*<dath,(p«b.atrf.ias.K ai.lis.M. 

MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI'S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; eoaprMng, 1. Tht 
Ulntorr af Oaairapbled Dtsrovarr; t. Priaddas af Pbyslcal Otetiapby: S. Coaiplata Da- 
acrifiUam from dm vast ractat aaarcas, afan tba Caaatriaa eflba WaridT Kaw aad calar«ad 
Bdhiaa. ravbcd aad canactad throofboat, ulih aa Alphabatkal ladax af 13.St* Kaaiaa. 
Tkkk ava.datb (pab. at If. !••.), radoead tails. ItM 

MARTINEAU'S EASTERN LIFE, Preacnt rad Tut New ediUoB. Ia OM tkkk 
valaaic, crewa tva. dotb (pab. at lOa. td.)-««. 

MARTINEAU'S UFE IN THE SICK ROOM: • 8«rici of fMiyi. ThM emm, 
fcap. tvo, alaCh (pab. atSs. td.)— Is. td. 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; fernifii(ftpo|niliir 
•ad Aothsatlc IHsenptloa af all iba Cdoalts af tba Orltlsb Bmpira, and tmbrscinf tba Hia. 
terr— Pbyskd Oaofrspbr— Ocolofj— Cllatata—Aahaal, Vafatabla, aad Mlnard Klariaias— 
Oa«araia«at~Ftaaaca— Military Dafiea«t.Canmarca— 9blpplaf--Manatsr]r STstsm—lUllalss 
— Papalstlaa, Wblla aad Calovrad-Edocatlea aad tba Pra«a-KmlfTalloa-&odal SUta, la« 
•r aacb NatUanaat. Panadtd as OOclal aad PabUs Dociuaaats, Taralsbad by noTsnwuat 
tta Hoa. East ladto Campaay. fta. inastralad by Ortgteal Maps aad Plataa. • vataaaa. 
fcap. iTO. doth. If. Is. 
Each valuaM af tba abava aatlss Is aaiaplata la ItaalC aad saM aaparatdy. aa fcUava, 

Tna'cArloAa, Umnt avo Lavaa. 

atawKoarH WALaa, Va* DiKMBN*a Lawil Svaw Riraa, aad Soonc AoanuuA. 

Tmk Wast IwDiKa. Td. L-Jaatak^ Headaras, Trtaldad, Tobafa^ Oraaada. tba BahaaML ' 

and tha VIrda Islss. 
Taa Wkst laniaa. Yd. II.-Britlsb Odaaa. Barbadats. tU Lada. St. Ylacaat, DaaMrara, 

E«>enalba, BarbM, AasaBIa, Tadala. St. KHt's, Barbwla, Aatif as, ftlaatsarnW DoaOakiw 

and Nads. 
KovA RcoTiA, Haw Bavirawtea. Cara Baarov, Paivea B»WAa»»a lau. Tub Baa* 

MOVAS, MawrovaittsKD, and Hvosoa'a Bat. 
Taa East laaiss. Td. I. aoatalalag Baagal, Madras, Baasbay, Afta. fta. 
laa East Ivaias. TaL If. 
BatnsN PossKssteaa i« ma Ivwav Ava ATLAane Ocsa«s^ Tli-.Caylaa, Paaaat 

Malacca, Sinaapora. Sierra Laoaa. tha Gambia, Can CaMt CastK Aaera, tka PalhlaiMl 

Islaads, St. Hclana, aad Ascaa d aa. 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA. PoUtfeal, CoomeitH UiA SodsL Twoto!s. 
•ra, • Mapa, Sutlstkd Tablaa, Be, (pab. at II. 4s.), dotk, 14s. !•«? 

MA)CWELL'S UFE OF THE DUKE OF WELUNGTON. Threa 1wd4m«m vds. 8vo. 
Bmbdltabad whh a omsraas blchly.Salshcd Uaa-Enfrarlaes hf Coeraa aad athar tminaat 
Artists, caasUtiair af Battla-Plscas, Partralts, MUltaiy Plaaa aad Mapa; basMea a graaft 
aombaraf AaaWaodBaaradBfs; (pvb.atM7Va),alafaatlaglltdotk,U]Ss. Lar|aHf«« . 
ladla p»»ab (pab. at MJ, dH daib, Sf. II*. M. ( 

•* MrMax«an*s*Ufo«nbaI>akaaf Welllairtaa.laaaTaplalaa,kaa aoHaalaawiv shatter 
foMkatlaas af tha dsf. .... Wa a taaaaa c a H fraa tnm Satlary aad bombast, s ac dast 
aad maslarty. .... Aa typa aad macbaated aasaattea ara admlrabla; tba plaas al 
batllaa aad stafiM aaawi aa s , aoipte* aad asdd; tha portrdts af tba Oaha aad hte aardar 
Caatamparariaa away aad tetthfil} tka baitte ptetaras admalad aad bripteat; and Iba 
dpattaaaf sidamis aad aaaaiis atithyaf tka CiHaiy jaalat al Maraaa Yasaat bkantf.* 

M/5cWELL'S HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF ITpS, witk Uouinsf 
lkaVdaa,aad af Emmdt*s laaarradtea te It^ alatb. Ira. vltk Parttalia aad aam m iaa 
Btesiysiliai aa ■i«id by Oaoaaa CBViaaaAas, aa* adlt*aa. gilt atesh, (pakb it its.), u» 

MITLA, k HanatiTa af a i^mmj In Mexiea. QaatamaK and Rahador. B? 0. f . Ton 
Xtatasr, Sffb vtth • aatearad fi^taa, aad 11 waadcate, atelk (pab. at Its.), fb. «. 
v. 
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PITBLXSHXD OB SOLD BT H. •• BOHK. SI 

NNIATURC UBRARY (BOHITS.) 



•ARBAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME;cmiiprMncft|rMtvaifaty 
•r uiMlnc iMtottctlM m Tount PtrtoM, cMBf}«««, •tofsaUj ffftel«4» MMlMlMti^ 

ctoch«in(p«k.«ci».), v.;«rwiuirUi«4fM,at.iii 
BOURRICNNEB MEMOIRS OF NAK>LEON. Om ttaMt, doMlj M defntly 

ffl«t04 voiMM, ktm, ll««. villi tM toacMriM Mitnil 9t Wt f liia, mA ft »aii i| l n i, 

cMk f IK, (riit. alk), *«. M. { ar villi flit Hfva, U. 
BUNYAN-S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Qniie WMplctt. MtmOut Um TIiM Pvi 

vllk • Ufc sBd vratrova rapUaatarr Nolaa by tlia lUv. T. tcvrr. Kitftrntif prtoto4 m 

•m vwrt »ap«r. sad cailMllWMtfvlUi U taa tall^Md Waa4c«ta W MABvsr, tatilalag 

•lltaSMilitj'taittla^ alMftiM fta atl a f la c i —4 vIgMlta, tWiii gUi, la. M. j •rviS 

glkadtM,!*. 

BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, Indvdhic •«vml SopwMnd Pmm boI MVHflMi 
laathcradlUaM, fai 1 ikkk taL, vHk a WanUtel FiMltopiaat, aMk gilt, Ifc MTj at vrkk 
fUltdfcifia. 

BYROirs DON JUAN, complete, ttegaitfy ptfatei, t m ik i§ h m, iblli gQI, (p^k. 
atte.), U.U.I arvlUiflHa4fat,V. 

CHEEVER-S LECTURES ON BUNYANB PtLCRIMB PROGRESS, oA tke 

lift and Tinas aCBvayaa, fraatlapkeaa, alalk gilt. It. M. 

COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, dolk gOt, tt. i or gOI tagw^ I*. U. 

C0WPER3 POETICAL WORKS, vilk ft iliori Life by Sootsbt, iMMiBff (fer Om 
irai tiaia la a uaall tin), all tka Corriuaiir PotMa* caaialaia to tm kaMaavit ulan^ 
fcap. f ima, (?•• ft—}, vtiy alefraatlr |wlBt«< vHk Iva v xfraactj kaaalKal F i aal l ap l aaaft 
afltr Haavbt, tagravad an Steal bj Omuall, dalli glH, it. W.; at vttk gUt adgaa, «a. 



ORYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS, complete ta 1 vol. wttk t POrlnit, 1 
and VlffaaltaTUla, doth gilt, U, td,; at vlih gNl tdgta, ««. 

INCYCLOP/EOIA OF MANNERS AND imaUETTE;eoamriifHntevraft< 
•dllioa ar Cliatter«aM*a Advkt to hi* Saa aa Mta and Manaara: aad TiiaTevirollAi^ 
Ow Book ; a Maaaal of PalliaBctt, Intollcttaal ImKavaaMat. aad Moral Pa p ai lan at , 
aalealaifd la fbna tka Cbaraclar aa a aalld Raala, aad to laaara BatMctaMII^ aad iaaaaw 
!■ Uf», oaa ctogaally prialtd voloMt, froathplaco, aloch gUI, 1». ; or vMi gin adgaa, Ifc fA 

HEBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS. HEMANB POETICAL WORKS, nnt^oll. 

Ift aaa. cloUi gilt, tf. M. i or vUh gilt adgtt, I*. 

MERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS, complete ki one tUek voIubm, tteniiaypiiitei 
•aa ftoaltoplaca hj Cattbrmols, clathgill. »«.; ar vlth gUI <idgaa. U. id, 

JOE MILLER'S JEST BOOK ; Mag ft CoUeetioM of the mort eseelkat Bon Motel 
Brtlllaat Jtstt, aad Strlklag AaMdolaa bi tW Ei^llali Uwaaga. ca«plate hioaa tbkk tH 
cloaaly Wi altgaalljr pttelad valamo, frairtiafiaca, aMk ^Mrib. alAfc), ti. j ar vllk tOI 



NEW JOE MILLER. A Seketum of Modcrm Jiiliu VUtkiiaM^ IMlllilii^ te 

clachgUt,t«.W.;arvllhgUtadgt«,a«. ^ 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, tit., Teicii of the HMii-Svnfdtoo* 
•MiMa aad nraftMo-tpaaia Stadaata-Pottkal T^MlaHai, fl volh la 1, OMttall aod 
froatkplaeai, elatk gilt, STld.; or vHli gflt adgaa, V. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, vit^ Oiitf».llif— Hjperte»-KmB^ S 

volt.la I, clotligUtK.W.iorvHbgUtodvot,la. "^ ' 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, with life uaA Kotcehj Db. Stbbbiiioi to wldcli 
la pratstd Dm. CiiAi|aMo*a Baaajr ao MUiao. fl i ao ll a p laaa> ate* gilt, (fi*. at U.}$ 
St. W. { at vnB gin adgaa, m. 

OSSIAN3 POEMS, traulfttcil hj MACHraisoiij with DinortotieM ooMeniiif 
tka Bra aad PatsM of OaaiA* ; aad Dr. BLAiR*a Crtllcal Dlastrtatlaa. Caiaplala te 
I aaaily priatad vatema, fraottaplaca, aav XdUlaft, alaik gilt (pak. al 4fc), Sfci at vMi 

glH adgaa, Si. ML 

POPrS HOMER'S lUAD, comptete, with EzpteMtorj K«tes sikl Index, sad m 
JtMayafttkalila,WtitiM».aadG^alaaaf Haawt^ak^aatly pitelid, ftitliiiiiiib ite% 
2lt(p«k.ollfc),S^aririikglltadga«,a«. Id. ''^""^ r-— -^ -, 

nia la tka aalj packat aditiao vttfc BOtaa. 

nrs (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS: eotttiiBiM Lif of the LoslMiB. 
I, Manalam Lady aTtka Laka, DaaBa d ark k , Xaktkir, Ballada, Lfrica, aad taagM 
I Noiao,aadaLUk af ika Aatkor, aawplata SI aJagaatiy priatad f ilMBt7f taliaH mil 
i tl a p laea, alatk gilt (pakatM, »»<*>•» wkkgmadgaa^U. 



«TURMY REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOO. SBdofbli r i f iiMM W 
tkroogkoat att Pataia, traaalaiad ftaai tka Oanuft. ea«plata te I < 



t(p«k.atta.), V. 



lkaOanBaft.( 
iir«llli9 
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tt OATALOOmS OF HRW BOOKi^ 

MONSTRELCrs CHRONICLES OF ENOLAHO, AND FRANCE. *7 ^oi^wW 
Joii«KS« with Note*, aud ti>««r(l> el icO Uoudcau (••tfem witk FffvitMrt), t ttls. MfW 
rojal Iviv dotk Irtuiti (p«b. at II. 10«.), 11. 4«. 

NELSON^S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by 8» Himin HlCOlJL% 7v«K^,^ 

NIEBUHR-S LECTURES ON ROMAN HISTORY, truiilatcd %j Ckepmell lai 
Cenmter* coMpl«t« ki » thkk vols., Ilmo, cleth, frMtlap., pub. at !•«.— M«. M. 

rtRcrs 

Ball*da, 

afi4a« 

ttrsUy 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete iu 1 thick folaae^ foobeap Bro., frotttinifce 
Md *lcB«ttt, ciotii fill, (pub. at tt.), u,U, IMS 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, wtth an Aecomt of lieiieooleii. end Detafla of tho 



Cofnnrrccaii4 KnevKciortka Udlaa ArcblptUgo. Killt«4 tar Laot BAm.u. TofctlMr 
fl tola, tvo, aM a ipteadld qvaHo Atlaa, conuialog apwarda af IM Flataa by OAMiau. aaaf 
ia«ljrcolo«rt4(pab.at9<.l««.),clolb,ll.7«. # »^ , 

LEGENDARY REMAINS. (Inrluilinfc Mother Red Cap, the Death Pointer. 
1 Goblet, etc.) wHh a Bkrleh of b<a Ut^ntj LUb kjr bia Widov. pott aro. MHmatlr 
I. portrait, elotbkttmdipyh. at l«a.aA).aik '^ •.•niwww.iy 



ROBrs. 

Crrttal 
pilnied, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cabinet Pictorial Xdition, iHctading hialbrther A d t e n tm ei^ 
vltb Lir« of Dr.Tut. »e . upward* ofM Am Weotlriiia, from Dtdta* by UAaTBr, paat ttab 
Mow ana taprovcd KdltlM^ vltb addlUoaal cata, cloUi gill, 4fc Id. 
The aaljr amaO tdMloa vhleh la ^Ita coniplcta. 

*« Ptrbapa tbara cxlata m work, titbtr of lastraetioa or aafartalaoimt, la tka KaffTlah laa* 
Itaace, vbkb baa b«ta aiort veacralljr rtad or mora dtatrvadly adailrad, tkaa Iha lilb aad 
AdvcBlvtta of Roblaaoa Craaoo.**— &r H'aMrr IroM. 

ROBIN HOOD ; a Colkction of aU the Poemt, Songa, and BalUdi relating to this eeie- 
bratfd \coaMa : to wbkh la prttxtd. bla HUtory fron la«dtt«d DocoaMaU, and a Moaioir af 
1IIT80W, bjr J. If. OvTCN, PJI^. Tvo voU. tlviraiitiT printed la erowa Ivo, alib Portrait of 
Hltson. and apvanla of lai taatafal arood tafr«vli»f« by f asjuioi.7, aatva ahHli (pab. al 
li. ll«.), rtdaccd to llfc 

ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY. A New and complete Edition, with cnrrtTed 
yrontbiilacct aad T Mapa. t vela, baaad la 1 atout baadaoaia val. rayai ara* <pab. at l<. #«.)# 
aloib,ii«. 

Tka oaly compleit adUloa hi a camMct fbrai ; It la anlflMai la ataa and a M aata ac a vllh 
1laaoa*a barlaa af Oraauitlata, Ikc. Ttio ortvlooa adWoaa af llaUla la a alaela vala*^ m» 
■raatly abrtdftd, aad coaUla acarealy balT tbo work. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTinCATE OF LEO THE TENTH. Vew and nnch 

laiprovtd Edition, edited by bla Son, TMOMAa Roacoa. Complato la 1 alaat vol. Iro, cloaoly 
hat vary baadtomaly printed, Uhutratod by s taa ractralta, aad aaaaiaaa Ulaatrailva Ba- 
giavliipa,aa band aad toU-pleaca, clock, II. 4a. ItM 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO OE MEDICI, CALLED " THE MAGNinCEHT.* 
Maw aad aiucb Improved Edition, edited by bla Bon, Tmoma* Roacoa. Compleia In I ataat 
aol. ftve, clotelT but very bandeoBMly priated, Illaatrata4 by aaatoraaa B ag i avtaga, lattadaceA 
aa bead and uU-plecaa, clotb, He. litt 

•■ I have aot tenaa aaOeleat la axprtM aiy admhatloa af Mr. B oaaaa ' a ftalaa aad aradliloa, 
at my aratkudo fer tbe ama*emoat aad Information I bava received. I roeomaMad bla laboara 
to onr coantry at norka of naoneetlenable aenlne and aocomatoa merit. Tbey add the aaoM af 
Baecoo to tbe very Srat rank of Enyllib Claaiical }11storiana.**~Jir«{fAtat, funrnitt^fiMermtmrt, 
* Roacoa la, I tbink, by far tbe beit of oar Hlatoriana, botb Ibr baaaty of atyla aad for doe* 
t; aad bU Iraaatatioaa af poetry are oqaal to tba orifiaala.**— Irallpofe, Svf ^ OtfM. 



ROSCOrS ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRmCAL. of the lift af 
Lorenzo do Medici, altb aa Appendix of Utialnal Decameata. iva, Portrait af LareaM, aad 
.' Platea (pab. at !<«.), boarda. ?«., ae la Ito, priated to match Iha atlglaal adltlao. Pactrallaad 
Platea jimb. at 11. lit. id.), boarda, Me. 
••• lata vahuM la aapplamaataiy to aU adillcaa aC tha vaik. 

THE RO¥lfS ROL eontaiainc AnMclal hearinga. TMi Bol wulahvrd nal flnlahed brr 
MaMer Joba Bava af Wairniyck. Whh deaeripUva letter-ptaaa aad lalradarUaa kr If.' 
Cowthapa, Eca. Hovtrat pabllabad, Ifia. Roynl «to, atcfaatly priatad by Wbhtlaiihaai, 
witb n brga pWea af Arma, Armour, aad Coatamc, IUOBI.T lUvmsATap m ool» amv 
«ou»t;M,«la,lMlfMmracca, top edaveitiit. Rise. W. ... Ptekvrlarilta 

••• tbb cnrloaa valoma, af wbkb oaly one bandrad coplea vara prfartad la IIU. b«a briherto 
taatohMd aapaMkhad, aad tha trat aaaouacemeat af H far aala vraa hi tba pcaaeat vean Hearf 
O. Baba to aaw. gthe ktodaeaa of Mr. Coaataoaa. af tbe Haralda CaUaga^ l a a kf id to add an 
hlaiackal lattadaaHan aad a aaaipleu deacttptlaa af tha platoa, 

RHAKESPCARrB PLAYS AND POBMS. TAUi*k CfehiaaC Ptdorial Xditlaa. witk 
LUaToiaaaaelal Katoa, aad Klatoikal IMrnala af aaah Play, fta. U vato. Iban. tvoTwlih m 

/ 
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•NAKSPEARrS PLAYS AND POEMS. Pocket Mittom wHIi a Life ^ AucXAKDtm 
CwAHiKM.eowyluc U i tkkk ft ii— . yttotW to • D t — M i lyft^lUi Hit— tltfttett 
(p«k.alie«.M.),clMk,lfc MM 

•NAKSPERCS PLAYS AND POEMS, '"^ En»l«iwto»y Kot«^ ana a ftetdi of Ma 
Lift aaa Writings, tdHfd W Chahlrs KmoNr. lll«MraM4 hf U lug* ' 
hf W. UAarsr. Sixth E41Uoa, thkk t*^ ctotl^ lat. M. 



SCHLOSSERS HISTORY OF THE XVIIlUi CENTURY, AND OF THE XlXtk 
tUI lb* Ovtrthrov vf iko Frrach Enplr* : «llb pcrtkuUr rttervnct t« MtWal CnlilvailMi ra< 
ProfTeM. 1raMUie4 ftoni lb* Otrmui bj Da* Moir, «Uk c«pW«a ladca. i Ibkk vok, tva, 
(pab. •! U, !•«.), clotb a&tn, li. •$» 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. KarratifM of Um Moat rcmarlnbl* 
Wrtcks CeaflairraUetit, Motlntot, te. CMipminir tb« •• Lom •#Uit Wacw," •*M«lligr of tfea 
BmsIj."* ac Itm*. ProatUptoee and VIsiMtu (pvb. atCfc), ctocb, a^ 

•MOLLETTS WORKS, Kdttdl br KoacoR. Cowplcta In 1 vol. (ItodeHck RaiidoM, 
Humpbrvr Cllnkfr. Pfffrprtoa PIrkI*, Unactlot Orr*v«t, OMnt Fatb«w, AivtatwM of aa 
AloM, TniveU. Piftyi, Ita.) MadlMa ava, with at aaplul Plaiaa* bj Ca«iaa«A«B (pvk. a| 
II. «• ). elatb gilt, 14a. 

•• Ftrti4pa M bMk trar vrlttM aicHH nek ptato af laaaHnriMwbla laaglMar ai SaMl- 
hVCu-Str WmUtr Sf9tU 

STERNE'S WORKS. Complata in 1 v«L 6to^ Pwiiait adl TitBalto (pA, ti 18r.) 
alack, l«*. a^ -• ^ ^ 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, fndtidinf tha - Studiea af Vaiwra." " Pail aii4 Ylrfiaia," aiii 
tkt ** ladlan Cottigt." vHb a Memoir of th« AatHor, and K*f««. br tb« nav. K. CLiaaa 
aoapltt« la a tkkk tola. leap. 8to» Portialt aa4 Pimtlaplocao (p«b. ai !«•.), clotb, tt, um 

SWIFTS WORKS. Edited bv RoacoB. Com^ta ia t toIi^ aMdiam 8v% Fartnil, 
(pub. at II. If!.), eWHb yllt. W. 4*. 
•• Wbootor la tkt tkrto klagaemi kas aay booka at all baa •«lfl.'*-.I«vrf CknltrftU. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, tlieirSecnery and their Pcopla; Mnr larMents af 
niatonr aiMllravtI. frtHBBvarxi'.ARDT. I.iHMAT.BoiiiKaux aad oibcr lta>iin« AaihoiiUak 
bjr W. K. Kai,iT. WUk laa Aoa Wooa £i)gia«iniia. Dtmx Ite, (pab. ai ia«.f, c<eib,t«. 

TAAFE;S history of the KNKMTS of MALTA, lie., 4»«la.i»l,l»»».dolli 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUSUN. Khmnm 
Wooa Eagratlaga «t tu BalMU%a aad ArailtailB Coatomta (pwb. at 11.1, aiotk, |» 9d, MM 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, tha 10 pvU in 1 tUck fol* 
lojal ITO, baodaonaly pitato«l, clotb l«tttTt4 (pvb. at li. it.), lOk 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 
tbo 10 pam la 1 tkkk vol., rayal ato, baadaoMtljr prtolai, clalk lottoro« (pdb. al U. a,.), NaT 

TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. CoBpkta im tvola. •f«.(p«b. atU UkX 

clath, 1m. 

_ •• Tbo « LIgbt of HalMrt' li a votit vbkb, afttr nrack eoMMoratloa. I Iklak aipaolf aalka. ' 

riso4tocallthe «oat orlgiaal aa4 pcofowd that haa ovar appoawd oa amal pklfaaapkf . •» 

TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. Hew £ditia% thick ISaa^ (jm 
clotclr prtatta pagoa), ataal Fiaatlaploct (pah. at »a.), cloth, 3a. M. 

WADE'S BRITtSH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. CaM|ireheiidiBt 
a claKkiaca Analrala of B vtau and Oernrrtncca In Church oad auto, andof tko C«n8tlt«lle«aC 
PolUkal, Comnordal, latolketoal, and Social Protrtaa of tbo Unltod Klngdtw, from tbo trS 
lataalon by tkt Roaiant to tbo Aeetaaloii of Qotoa Victoria, «|*.h tory cep l o w a I«daa aad 
SupploaioBl. Maw BdlUoB.1 largo roniarkabl7tblckvoUro|paia«a,(iaaar*«oa>,aloih,iaa. 

WALPpiE. MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE h HIS CONTEf::. ORARIEl 

•alllaaMala aC«i priMipal BoffopoaaVatioM, ava. alolh SSmHT^ 
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CRUOEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TCSTAMEirr Mtlaai 
- Aa •xtrcai«l7 wtliy nU »efy cktap •4I(1mu II rMUlM .H lift U iltlU l2 tJI'StaSi 
f«rp«sts sr rtfereK«. liMl«td U te^ ikal Ikt Scrlj^tm McSmC nV d 



r b« wad* avallakto •» 



*^^liI?S«'!^^olffiftHiif£9S^^ TRUE REUOION* new ll«l jnik- 

•!■••• '••■'i''* •fHPMl MB. la tbt Llbrar7 at Woaitoa, •Altta. wlik NoCm^ kv ik« Mmm ■_ if 
XtAaaoa, JUL. i t»I«. |KMt Ito. (aalfata vlik kit uW)V3oIk, ( ATO l7uO. iTm; 

rO)^ BOOK OF MARTYRS; the AcU ana MoirameBU of Um draivli. e«tcd W 

niULER-S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; vitli tMendr ofUt Life Wkii 
laa. I Uifa v«L lai;«rial Ive, If t« Bditloa, Portrait (pab. at II. ISi.), alaih, IW. ^ 

•*JtXI!)?e£^^f!?^ LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH Bf% Far E«Umi (^iik. 



I lift Ufa. W 
loKw rosram, 
vkk kaaaiMI 



nItlBffaorihai 
, aa« Bvaao, 



ftcSiiS 



^^iT^JV^TTifFV COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Conpleto ta qm 

NILL3 (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS. I7 kU Mend, th* Rtr. W. Joinca. Kditad 
witka Prcfaet, k7 Ikt Rtv. Jambs HHt^Air 1 p^.. I^ n„ , TlaccMiaT^iJULif-^ 

^'^^t^'^P ^^l^k?f) VtJOLE WORKS, with ft Memoir of the Avthor. na o vIrt 
HORNE ON THE PSALMS, » Commeiitanr on tho Book of ?iidiM. Ii which thai* 

ink* dmunt, WUdtM, ..A Wnl.; (fiU. u ■<. <>.)r«lMbrMl • ""i* »•"• ** »M«i«lli 
'"SlSIPtll^i.l^iSPt'l''!!*^''' WHOLE WORKS; tovUck h jmani kUlkoftk* 



Pcap. tva (pab,ai y,}, alatk, a^ M. ■■■"■"■• •■■ •■•••VtM.krAsMuvCaMBVoa. 
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MORrS ^HANNAH) WORK8» completo in 11 ?ob. foiy. efOb vith portnik oi ^ 

BMM UtlM, Cloth, M. Ul. M. ^ ,.-^ -, ,^ ^^ 

MORE-S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap. 9f% ftttnik (^. li «•.), doUi, 4i. 



MILNCR'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. ITith AMHioM I7 the kle 
Rev. Isaac Mit.sMt. D.D., r.R.8. A New tdttieii. revised, with ■iiHthid KoIm lydM 
Btv. T. Gkaktham. B.D. 4 vols. ftTo, puhiUbed at if,,n4wc9* !• 1/. !«. 

MORE-S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY: Or the Infloeact cT tba BdisiMi of tte 
Jicart o« UM Conduct of tbt Uft, asm*, yortnlt, doth, Ja. M. 

Tfct onljr romvlttt tmatl tdltiM. It «M rrrlMd jwt Mta* b« 4Mlk, ni OMiyM mh 
laprowBiMt, vkkh Is Mi^Trlglit. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS ddeflybieiiaedfiorTMms People^ to wUeh 
to taacd •• hensibUityi" m EpUUe, Snao (pu¥. at M. id.), gUl clMk, gilt cdgM, ih 

M0RE3 (HANNAH) SEARCH AHTER HAPPINESS; witk Bdlidi^ T^n, Hju% 
•lul KplU|»b«, S2IM (pub. at :•. 6A), Kilt ciMh, bIU advoa, 1«1 M. 

MONTGOMERY. MEMOIRS OF JAMES, THE POET, iachi^Bf SelectiQiii ftm 
bU LutrikpondaDca, lUnalaa In pvoao and vena, and Ce«Ttnatloa« «■ various rabiaela. 
EdhrtI hjr Joiiv lIoLLARD and Jamkb ETUtsTT, 7 vols, post •«•, «ltll a tea portrak aad 
fronttopkoa tooach Tela»o asffraTcd OMStosl (te sU U pli^), doih (p«b. at al. Mi. M.), 

NEWTON3 (REV. JOHN) WORKS, vith a Iif« oflht Avthor, Vrthe Rct.IUciiabd 
Cecil, and an lotroducUoB ¥y tlM Aar. T. CvmrnufUAM, MJL luparlal •«•, with Vwlnll 
(pab.atll.ta.), U«. ^'^ ^ 

PALETS WORKS, te 1 vol comirtinc of hit NAtora] llMoloffj, Moral and TkOHial 
PblloMiphr. Evidences oTCbrfoiUnltjr. Ilone PaallMe, ClamriBaii>a Campanlon la vUtlM Ito 
Sick, JKc svo, bandsMnelj printed in donbte oolirains (pnb. at iSSb 94,), cImMs. ^^ 

RIDDLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or AnnMlfoT the Chriatlmi Chwch 
from it* FounUAtion to the Preeent Time ; conulninf a TIew of General Cbnrch Ubtser (In- 
lio ?iSd iI7l*Sl. ^ I^Mtlw, B ix il saia atk nl WHtata, An.) §9% nintfe (pnkLal 

ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or. a PraetJeal Impravoieiit of tte 
Prineipal Histories of the Old and Nev Tetameat, 9 Ibkk vola., tvn. kaadaoaair nihliii 
^h Portrait and Ute of the Anthor. dotb lettered, (fh, at IL ImI ISo! M. -"" " 

tCOTTS (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with tho A«I1m«^ 

laat Corrfriion* and lmpra«ameni«, and SI boautWU Wnndciit lllniirallnBS aad Mann, a vols. 
lB|>erisl svo ( pub. at U, U.), cloth, lU lU, ^^^ MM 

SIMEON'S WORKS, inelndinf hli Skeletont of 9trmmn rad Hor« BonihUcii, or 
Discoorset discctcd Into one contlnaed Series, aad IbtaOaf a Cwnawntary asoa evnry Bnsk 
•r the Old and New Testaaent; to which are annesed sa lanrovcd edlitoa «rClaade*s Esssp 
oa the Compotltlon of s Sennoa, aad verj coaipreheastve ladaMakadimd Ij Bav.TMlUt 
lUarwBU. Jtoiwa, ll vols. tvo. (pah. at IM. lie.), cintfe, yi. is. 

f%tM«*i^9i*'Mif^9mm»^f9bHt»mUptfmfmrmrktm9mf^m^trikMUmm»t^ ' 

l^mif M f lets I m -w 

TUB cnnisTiAifB armour, m. 

TIIR RXCRLLRN CT OP TlIB LITUROT, ML * 

TIIF. OKFICRS OP TIIR HOLT SPIRIT, M. 

UUMILIATION OF TIIR SON OF GOO; TWBLTB tBlMOlllk M 

▲PPRAL TO MRN OP WISDOM AND CANDOUR, Nk ' 

DISCOURSES ON BRUALP OP TUR JRdTS, Is. SA 

** The vorks of SlnMon, coats 
New Testament «r 
^ - thf Ir pre psratlon i 
Banj rceonaiends 

•MYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARKMiS PASSAGES OF HOLY 

SCni PtOke, adspte/to the Uen af ^aialRns, Iw nenry J^ 

ipnb. at K. lis. Id. ), clotl^ lib IMf 

SOUTH EY'S LETTERS, Klettcd and cdHci hf Vk so»4»4np lonr Wooo Wabixl 
lai., 4 thick vols, past tvo, sloth (pah. at SI. »•.), lis. wi-.^ w^^.^ 

tOUTH'S (OR. ROBERT) SERMONS 1 to wblck an mmnU tko ^kf iMsli of Iks 
Sgj^jj^a Rl.«»,ai.y Masaolf, aad Oaaasal !.*.«, S fda. iifal Si^^ 



•^12?•?2?J!2IS!1£^T^? Sfy^P^ ^^ CHRIST, taifkt BMoT Ai«rt«ft 
UM,tataaprasaalCMrtai7«S«ala.tva(p«h.atl4lls.),ttotfe,W * hS 
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^^XtPw'^au/'^^AC ®^ ONCARi NATURAL HISTORY Of CNTHUSIASNW 

*• It to rvfrtahtnf to w to vmC vltk a work kMftoir, m iklt m^neatlMiibljr 4«tt, lh« ha p w 
•rWM. powtrful. m4 •rtelMl thewkt. Ita hmmI ilriklritly •.-MmI tkvt, lMi««v«r, imv« 
trtMRrru Ik* heniHl* of purt Protot.int •rUimlosf , m vlnlai* tk« tplH*. af trtitk ui4 Mktr* 
MRa: and y% It dhcuMca topkt eoi)<>iliatln« tk« ^9rf r<Mt aM katta aC thnat ftitl — paMalM 
wkkk ka«t akakaa rtpaatadty tka «k«l« tatrll«ct«al a»4 wml %arM.**~WrtiwBi— 
TAYLDRt (ISAAC) FANATICISII. ThM £4iUaa, MWally mkti. VDtpw tf* 

Cittth, «•. ^^ 

« It ta tk« iwdav's fkvH If k« doM not riaa ftvai tk« pmual trMth ft ««lMM M *• pfMWl 
ft wImt aB4 a kattcr ■»«.— IMartt* Unitm, 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENINa Scmitli EdiUoik rca^ 8f^ eltlk. Ic 
•• • SatanUr SvMitaf,' uA • Malwal Htotaryf ItkMtoM,* «• tv« aM» iriiftilUfti,*^ 

TAYLOR'S OSAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT. « «»«Im EvplftMtioM, ftlplM. 
kukally arraa**^. af tha prlaclpAl Ttrma Mftptoya4 k tka aaaal Biaaakaa of lataUaalMl 
/kiloMpkj. Ntalk BdltlaM. llMa, alatk, 4a. 

.1MPSON3 KEY TO THE BIBLE, conUiabf ft SmmMiy of BiWkal Kioarledfle, 
and a Dktloaair tf all tka principal Worda la tka CHd and Haw TkataaiaM, lUwIntad kf tkiaa 
■apa, and \H kaantlAd noodcaia, tfa, alotk lattorad, (pak. at 14a.), ?«. 109 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOOY. FnvtMiitk 
XdlUoa, «ltk addMaaal Mataa •aA Saamary, kySraaBiiiv. fl vato. tva, alatk, lallarad Cf «k^ 

TOMUNE^ (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLI, 
OR BLP.MKNT8 OP CHRISTIAN THEOLOOY. Conlalnlnir ProaAi aftka Aatkaatki^ 
aad laaptrafkia af tka Halj Scriptarca; a SMmmair af f ka Ithiorjr aftkt Java ; an Aecaaat Vt 
tka JtwMk Bacta; and a kriaf Maiamant mt tha CoaiaaU af tka aavrral Ilaaka aftka Old aad 
Haw Taataiaaata. MiattaaaU KdiUaa, alafaaUy priatad aa taa papar, inaa (p«k. at I*. M.), 
alatk,a«.id. 

••Wall adaptad aa a maaval (br atndaata la dlvtaltr, aad aajr ka laad witk adfaatt^a kf *a 
■aat axparkaccd dltlna.*— jlf«ra*'« UHwm, 

WHEELERB (REV. N.) SERMONS; preached hi Ui« Pufah OnBclMi oTOld MiVtv 
SharakaM. (la ika vktalijr af Brtfktaa). Saaaas, lavfa typa, tta, aM^ (pak. at Its. td.), iib 

WILBERFORCEB PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, VHh ft eoMpnlMMlft 
Meaialr af tka Aatkar, kf tka U»^, T. JTBtes, llMa. prialad la a laiga k i H iwaa typa ifiA* al 
•fc),glltclatk,li.Od.* ' ua 

ipott(gn Uangungcs anlrUitctature. 

ijicivDiaa 

CLiSnCS AVI) TBANSLATIONS^ CLASSICAL CRITICISM, DICnONAUES 

GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOK?, ATLASES, ltd. 

ATLASES.— A NEW GENERAL ATLAS. wfrmTwl by SiDWirr Haii, Umj MIdL 
44 Una Mapa. «-|ih tka IMvlalnna and llnnndaHa* rarafnlly ralaarad. and a raanplata O aaat a l 
ladaK. Ntw Kdllloa, aerraetMl to tka praaant tima, katf maraeca, li.lto.6d. 

WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with iriitnrictl and 
Ckftinalarlcal TaKtca, Imparlal 4ta. V^m aad laipravad Xdltlaa, M mapa, aaloafad (pak. at 
If. 4«.), kair kaaad moraeca, II. Ilf. Cd. IMt 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. Vevftiidlm]iroredEdlUMi,withftntti«IUaroft4d 
laaaHad. Popalatloa acaardlaf la tka laat Oaaaaa, ParltoaMataqr JUtatM, fta^ taip«lftl 4ta. 
«tMapa,colaurad(p«k.atll.ltl.).kairkaaadaioracca,1<.4fc IMfl 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. Jamiisov. ftR cnlirfed EdittM. «hh 
talaiaffaUtkavatdaaftkaaaartaDktlManr. Tkfck tva, aaatl/ kaaM(p«k.atl4a.)to. 

BIBUA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOGHT. RecogwyHt J. D. Allk. 
MA4(D. Vaiy tkfck iy,kaa da aa n! y pttetad (pwk.at M.to.),tlatk, lto.dd. I«ad.l>aaan,iaM 

BOURNEB (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS» LftUi vJl EaglUw ISoM (pab. tl 

to.ld.),al tk,to.M. MM 

■ tkaaa»a,lanapi»ar,aaakgatti l Mi,lt»»(pwk.atto.),<latb,to.ddi MM 

dCEROB UFB. FAMIUAR LETTERS, AN D^ LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 
V MifiBLSTOKrifBtitonii aad Bbmsbui, aaa pl aia M mm Miak vaL Wfil taiii f««ntt, 
(p«k.atll.4a.),alaik,Ma. *^^ 



OOLLETTAB HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. trftMlfttod flroM tb« 
lunaa kjr tAaAK Hoavaa, witk a Saaplamaatair Ckaptar cantlaalaf tka vaift la IMS, aad 




■ittea ^baft Ca ia aah U diad m tta /« A am altba Mlaacf a,' 
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tS cxmoavM or itinr soon, 




CORPUS POETARUM UTINORUM. EdUit«. t. Waiob. Coiipkt* la 1 Toy 

BonM, JmS( MIlMltiAew. 

WkmiMwa^ UattM, TatortaallMMa. 

DCMOSTHENCS. tnmsUted W Lbiaiid, Uit two folt. 9f, eonplcUia 1 t«L 1 

ku^MMl/ priattA la dc«hl« Mhomt, la pMri tyyt. pwlfsll (pak. at »•.), itoili. Sfc 
ORAGLIA'S ITAUAN-ENOUSH AND ENOUSH4TAUAN OICTTON^ 
^Moipradioat Italiaa Oraanar aai SapffltBMataij Dkdaatfj «f Xaval TMm, Mm, ma 

(pab. at l«.)t U> M. 
NERMANN3 MANUAL OF TOE WJfnCAL ANpOUITIK Of^ 
lUitatkaUycaatld«ta4,teaariau4flraaittaOWaMa,m(»a».ail<i.),d»t^ 

•• Rtmtaa't ManMl tr Omk Asllfallkt to MM liB»aftaM."-nMki% AW. V «f^ 

NBROOimiS, CAREYS (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENQUSH LEXICON TO 
^EUOI>OTU8.XlaptS4 lalUTaBtaf OalflM^ aai iMfef^aaiaM altar MItlaaa, •«•» aMl 

LtMPRIERE*8 CLASSICAL OICTIONARY. JN[W^*5» MJUea, eoatoWwy t ftg 
^XeewiBl or all Ui« Propar atmo aMatloa«4 la Aaclrat Aatkata, aii4 aack «MfM lafitMtfM 
mptetinf th* aMt and liablto af tka ©f^kt aiU Rajaaafc Kaw aa* Mjipltto MlilM, 
akguMy prlaU4 la ptart tTpa. la I vary thick tal. Itaa (pak. at r«. M.), daU, U. M. 

Uyil HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE ORAKBNBORCHIJET KREYSSJO; 
it Aaaouttonea CaaTiaan, STaarnn. »"'«»". at allwaia: AJ w a iw atoaaajHawiiat^ 

Cam iMlkt ampllitlaio. 4 vola. trm (pab. at II. Ilfc). •^?«fc»lt^^^ . ^ ^•^'••I 

Tkia la tkt b«^t and aiaat aa«fVil adltloa of Uvf a? at pai l i k ad teaalavai aaill lapiafcnai 
la all aar aahreralUca aad claMkal aekoala. 
ilVY. Edited br rBEiiDiTfi.ut. UtU Hittoria KM O^^m fikn% vifk ] 
Valaa, fcj FasWoBTitLi. Kaw Bdlliea, llaw, aaatly Wmad la tm^M 
)t, Baaka I la HI, aapaiatalj, aMk, Sib M 




aad Uttraiy. of tk« «arlooa MaUoaa of tka WarM art placed, at aac «4»«tW*dcirtlM ajra af Ika 
Bcadcr la a ScrUa of parallol cotoauM, ao aa to cBkiblt tbo iMIa ^IJ^^ji^flmCMaamA WM 
at aB7 apocb, aad at tlM aamo tiaM Csna a coallaaoaa ckata tt BlMai7, wtth O taia l o afc a l 
Tabica oTall tba arlacipal Draaatlaa. CamlMa la s Sadioaa; ytei-l. Aadaat Blaforr, 
II. MMdta Afea. III. ?od«ni Utet«ff7. Wlik aaaat a aaa pla t a lain la *a aMin ««!• 
falla (pub. at U. ll«.K baiC-booad Biata c ce, II. I*. _ ^. 

Tba abort la aba aolda«parattlf,aalblla«a;— 

THB MIDDLE AOBI AMD MODBBlf HISTOBY, fl ffaiia la I, Mia (pak. at U. Ik Ml^ 

aaved, 1S«. 
MOOBRM HI8T0BT, IbUa (p<ib. at Uk), M«a< la. 

PLUTARCH'S UVE& by th^LAVOTOBBBt. Ooiqiitte Ib S Tola. tft. (|«k li U UX 

clolb,lta.M. 

RAMSHORN-S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYME8, fertlMUatofSehedliHii 
rrtvau Btodtala. Ttaaalatadaadadiiadk7l>a.l4saBB. Pa«t*a.(p«b.aiya.>,alaik.4a.M. 

•^HP'^^JSHI.C'SWTk^ the assembues of the Athenians 

lfaaflatedfk«MlbtLatla,«lika«a«iplalaIadas,lTO.(pab.all«ibM.},aMk,aa. OMkuS 



CLLjENDTS OREjEK AND ENQUSH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, tnadatoi W 
CA»y. tto,(pub.atUfcKclotb,l*.M. ^^^^clS^Tkiilfi^wi 

•rMabfftvttady. Tbird EdMoa, tta, (pab. at MaXtlMh, fa. O^ 

^ThBvork,«hlckwa8dtrifaadkfkalaafMd airthar la teMlala Bm alady 
BadaTtiytatcaalvtaalalaAaMrlca. It tanaa a dtaliakia adjaaal la aB Hah 
m^ la aaitelaat ta aaiapiata tba ayatf K iMttacilaa ia tkH ki^aagi. 



aTBtbaav.tel 



♦*xfesfffc'afta&.r*sf«?2usr'"«^ 




Tkia paaalar aJMIaa la alactalyMi, aad kalM ■ 

•diaBSaaia, B ia bapad B wflfkaiirtaaaiiil/ii 

mUB TOMTMA MAY BM MMB nrSMAtmU At tMB •AMM aASB,flil.nb 
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f< far tilt ■»• •! Irtoh —4 Ctiltt»t, >y A. 7. Ym^, mJL Sftli. 



rAcrrus,(iiMUtiBi 

V«IM tai BacHA. tliu 
fMltt«,(f«b. at 11.41 

TtllENTIUS, CUM MOTtS VARIORUM. CURA ZCUNII. cv« OlUSi i 

■ i fU i H itot. CMBpl«t«la|Ukkf*Ltv«, (p«k.«tMi).), ttotk,!!!. mr 

VMOIL. EOWAROSB SCHOOL EDITION. TirgaU iBncia, am Bdwaboc, fl QMrtU 
• ■ ^- '^ ifUnwiatituKlfiyiBl, 



WILMN'S (JAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. OREOORTS CQLUEQC) 
FkImCH-BVOLISH AKD BMOLIBH. FRENCH DICTIOMARTrwatatolaf Ml Bsfl*- 
BftUMu, IMIalllMU, ftvMHTMt, Hi«aii, ProvctW, Temi* cT Ait aM ScltM*, Mi Mmtm «f 
ProaaMUlleii In tarli LMf«M«* CMnpllt4 flmai tH« DtetlMarltt •TUm AeaiMijr, Bovru* 

CNANBAVIt. OAlMBm LaVBAVZ, DM CABntSaBt Md PlIV, jMUItMl Mi WAtSMU 

I lMt« «lM«l7 prlBtt4 HL laptrtal lv«, (p«¥. at tl. K.), elotk, 19$, 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA, ()R. VT LAT. SCMNEIDERI ET ZEUNR. Aceeittbiir 

(PoKsoii aiii EtMstBT** Biltloiil, It vote. IHM, kaaiaaaaly fiteiai la ft lai|« tif, 4mm 

«ylft»«eb.(p«kat«l. It*.), d^lfh Mtt 

I Ikt MHM, laita HFfi 1* *•**• Cfowa •«•, iMt «f la I valk alalk, U. tk 

XENOPHON3 WHOLE WORKS. tnMlftle4 by Spklmah aid tllMn. IteM^iHi^ 

ylala BilllM, I tfiM v*l. tt^ factrali, (yak. at Ml.), alaik, Mfc 



^befo, ^otbs of JpCction, Ifsj^t 3Bleaii(ng. 

ORUIKSHANK "AT HOME:" • Kew Famfly AIb«ii rf Endlew B«tortftl«i»«L ttm^ 
atotHiff of a Bertea of Taltaand Skatckct ^ tka aMt popular AMiMn, vltti a— n rM> «itvar aai 
kamaroat llhiitratlmit aa Waoi.br Ckoikskakk aai Bbtmovr. AIm» CRUIK8HA2f *"' 
ODD VOLUMB. OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illaatratai by Tva Oii^rallewa-aBTW 
aai CavniNAaa. Tafatbar 4 vaU. la t, fcap. tra. (pab. at M. Itfc), cJatb, gUt, lit. M. 



CaotKSKAKK aai Bbtmovr. AIm. CRUIKSHAlf K*t 

~ — Yallewa— BBTweva 

M4I 

HOWnrrS (WILLIAM) OERMAN experiences. A4draMedtotbeEagUBk.Wai 
OaanAbffoaiaaiBujraffaatUaaM. 1 tal.lbap.Bva,(pab.atlf.), alath,lfc6A It44 

. tiqwiaiUljbeftvtifta 

r tTAimBM^ bX 1 1 



MARRYATS(CAPTJ POOR JACK. Ilhutrated by 4< largt aikl tK( 
Bafravlac* m Waai, afltr Iba RMatarlir DMifM af Clamk»99 9tAMWtB 
aaM vol. rajallTO, (pab. at 14*.). fUtclatb, ••. 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 9f% vnn fO mobI bbImM 
Mm BarnvtoTLjiiftor trAwrtau, aafiaTai m icaal by Cmabim BCAni (arlglaally pab. 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) PRIVATEERS MAN OF ONEHUNDReO TEARS AOO. 
w» aditlaa. lilMtratai vHb • b^ly iaMM4 Um Bagfarlaga m alaal, b *a MMar af 
ttetbafi, teup. tva. gUt elolb, te. 

MARRYATS (CAPT) MASTERMAN READY, « tbe Wi^ rf IM Fftdie (mWrn 
far Ya«ii«r*aplM). Ma« adUlaa, caaplata la I *aL fbap. ftva. vRIi n baaallM aaftavteaa 
M waai. elotb tatra, gilt, t$, MM 

MARRYATS MISSION, or SCENES INAFRICA. (^Z*U« «» 5!»f 'Wp*'). 
^^aw ciitloB. leap, tra^ «l& S lOaaiffatlaaa m vaai by Oiusat R OA|«Bi,alatli, as. gUL la. 

MARRYATS SETTLERS IN CANADA. (Writtqi for Towig Pwyte). WeyaiitkB, 
Ibap. tva^ wkb It lUaatraalaaa m jraai by Oiuaas aai Dauibi* atoll, astta glN, U, 

MAYHEW3 IMAOE OF HIS FATHER: or. Cm ^j»J^^T!S^^:^»^^^S!^ 
Okla: a Tala, with It capital Bagravliiabjf Pus. llawBiiaaa,lalva|.pa8lgva.alalkgBV 
ipab. at r«.), ftiaaai la Ja. M. 

MITFORD3 (MISS) OUR VILLAOEi eoaialete in 8 voli. poai 9f% • SariCB M litfd 
"^ iMSriiAnMSS: llSrBlRtoirkMi^lfai WaaioMa, glH aUttTltt. ^ 

MR^. JAMESON'S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, Moral. FolUkal. aai 
lliaariaal,lallla8liailMar*a Haaotvaa or BKAKaaPBAaa; wMb a aa ii n aa RbMiaMaM 
ftoai bar awaiaricaa, tub c«iloa. t «ala,aau ita, plalaa. alatb (pab. at 14 4«.l, IK 

Oaaaf tba»alplwl^w5tia ibaB^titb kagaagai bRfcarta haptftfyauMtr altta 
MlpabttAaiftlaa. 

4ES FI|OM F1.EMISH UFI. ByBbtobis CoHMnBO. H^mUm^W 
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30 CATALOOiri OF KBW BOOK!, 

3ftibcnfle antt ISIemcntan} 93ook», (SfimnasUcs, to. 

i * ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS. IBiwtnited by Tifttm tdeetca tnm tt« ^wj^ jj,^ 

' ^_lk(«M,lk«PMnMlnn4,fmcMk,|ll»t4aH(|i^MI>iM.),lk 

CRABBY (REV.O ) NEW PANTHEON. » _M>«yloig«* ^KfjJi»» j?gggL*5 

EVANS^ TALES OF CHIVALRY: «r.ETeiiliipwiaitUaiwikto»s i^nnlteA 
*VAM«*« TRUE TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME, idected fttm Tboisiaxt. TIiH 

rAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS, by AHTwmT B. Mostaua, wilk t4 Utaf 
tniioni bjr Richam) Dotlb, squar* Itm*. cMi vxtra, 4t. W. 

QAMMER OR ETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES. tnmUtod from 
th« Gcnn«ii.or ORtMM Teontalnlair *i Fairr TU«t), peat tva, ■ — aw i Waa a e ia ^ •ftOB»B 
CaoixtNAitK (palk atVa. M.), elaU gUt, U, IMt 

GOOD-NATURED BEAR. A SUMyforChndreBoTan Afet. bym.H.HoiJra. Svurt 
•vo,Plataaipub.atA«.),cl«Ui.at.,er«hhth«Pktaa<«lMrt4.4«. UN 

ORIMM-S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Sfwt Uaflb FfalM (pobw at If), 
clotk,S«.t^.orPUl«aceloar«^4«.ML Mtf 

ILLUSTRATED DITTIES OF THE OLDEN TIME: •Series of S9e»|iiiiitel7 fraee- 
All I>cticiia, UlvsiratlTc of popular Monery Bhjr««i^ aoull Ita^ akgaally ko«aA ta cMh, J^ 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, dedmc4 nriadiMlhr fbr tbt weoTTons ?<r> 
•OM (vrittta bj Utss and CNAALsa Lamb). StxUi £4lllM^ embclllsliad villi Ulanii bbj baaB- 
tiral Woodcat KngraTinf^ firoai bnigu by lUmTBT, feap. 9if^ (pak. at K W.), clotk ftt, 

^^ L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY UFE. A Series ef lUet aUreseed to 

• Toanr Freplt. Bjr L. B. L. (Miaa Lavihiii). Faurlh E41tlaa. fan. •?•» vUa • baaaflftil 

Portrait cnfravad ea Steal (piik at St.), fUl elotk, Sc IMI 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; bctef malar Detrriptioii^ 
TalM and An^dotea of aiora than 5at AaUnala, rftmprclicndlnir all tbr Q«tdr«M^ Biids. 
r."*'!!l "•?♦"•»• Intjeta, »c., of which a knovMffc U Indlapcnaahla |« p»iit« Edacatlon. 
Illustrated hj npvitrda of Ma haaatuai Woodcvte, by Bsvics, Haavst. WMmraB. aad 
•thcfa,poattvo, fUteleta, fa. 

MARTIN AND WESTALL3 PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; tbeWter- 

breaabrthaRKT. HoBAmTCAVVTKK, Ito. HitKtrtaaalr bfanttfal Wood KnrraVWa by tba 

flrii Artlata (ln<ladinfr rvdocod coplea of M A an »*a celebrated Pktwraa. B«labaam*a raaaL 

Tho Dalora. Fall of KInaTak, feO.cloCh gUI, $m adgaa, i«l«eo4%lab '"""■^^ '•^ 

A aMct alegaat pa a a a rt to yooaf p a op l a. 

VARRTATS MA8TERMAM REAOT, PmiTATESR*S UAS, ltISSI02r, aad 9XITlMMa^ 

§ee prtvioHM pat^e, 

' MERRY TALES FOR UTTLE FOLK ; fOsslratcd vMi vpvaids of Twa Huftcd aii 

fllty Wood Eninatliifa; aov and Inpto^ed edttlan, elegantly ptteicd. extra cloth aUl. to. W. 
••• Th la hiffhly popalar TotaM caatalaa «• dilfaraat Meitea aftho aMaaHMeT^ 

rtRCY TALESOF THE K| NQS OFJENCLANDj Stories ef Camps aii< Battls4MAib 
■■v.- w — «>.. ^, .. ^j-j^l p y^^^ ^^^^ iriafiini, aafl iaiwisflj. 
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^irBLisnvB om sold bt h. o« bohk. «i 

ftlYNARD THE FOX. THC MOST DELECTABLE HISTOIT OF. 9&mn \9m^ 
«HhS«Eichlo?ib7KTftftDin»B}.,«Kir«ffUtcl0tk,(fwk akt^),*!.! M^vMk tU fUlM«»* 
lMfff< tstn clolK fUt mUm^ (p«W. 41 la.). •■. 

. SPENSER'S rAERIE QUECN (TALES FROMX 9tpmn 16iMu Mm, ntni etotk, 
(p«ll. •! M. CO.), ti. 6^; or, c«to«r«4 pUUs. c&ir* ctiMl^ fUt •Ottt, {p«lk>l I*. M.K a>.M* 

rntlCKLANO-S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Td« oT tfc« B«MttM^ mf| 
M wlikh li adricd, ** Tli« TcMut** Tate," hf JAfvuTt Tatmb* Im». tv*^ t Im PlM 

C9«k.fttlt.K«lotliffitt,a«.M. >M» 

TALES OF THE GENII; or flic rtctichtAil Lc^ttma aT fToram, Uie Sm tf Asav, W 

»!» Charlm UoaaBLU Kew £iMi»n. ro.Uira kU •4U9A bj inillQ|iiTMK PMt ■«•. wttk 
•UMMiraa w od c im mud • vtcel rncratiiir* la the msMMr oTkMlWfA, cMkuUniMi nMrfvk**^ 

TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY. •<'Icded for the »ie oT ToiUfc, iM 
rfrticned !• lar«lcat« iha Fraciire of Viriaa. T«rii«lf tYi Ediilaa, villi eaaiMttatla aMUIaaa, 
i^rai itMO. vaiy alataatlj priaud, viik a baaaUTyi rraalifliri aAar lUaT»T» liai aat , gfll 



SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH Uf E. by HuiDUCE Coatciurei, t^an !*■%. 
ptatat. ctotk. gUt cilfct (pab. a( Ik), U. U. 



iStusic onU iDilusfcal agSorbg. 

INC MUSICAL UBRARY. A Sdeetimi of tbebeil Tpcd «i4 TmIiimwiU! Mm^ 
boU Eacliwh and Karrigii. Bdlttd liy W. AraTOn. fiaq.. t %h9 Oaara Uaaaa. • vala. Mlal 
aaafiprvbtiMlinv oMra than 4M placaa af Maile, baaatUalljr pri^lad vltk aataUto tnaa (mS 
•k4i.4t.),M«td.i/. iu.«d. -»■—«■- 

Tha Vacal aBdIaatfWMatalnaf bakadaaparalalr.aaeli li«vala. Mt. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A CoUcctfcm of Clankil ud Amifer 
Vocal and Inatmtncntal Muato; c«mpiUlnf Salectleaa from Ilia Mat pradvcUana afafl IIm 
OrtatMaatara : Eaeliak. SceUh.aad Irhh Matodka ; villi maay afUiallailaBal Aira afalkar 
Caaatrlea, ataaraciag Otrartvraa, Marthea, Aoodoa, Oaadrlllaa, Wattsta, and OaHaaadai 



Hm akava capital aallactlaa aaatalaa a great avnWr af tka kaal a-^.^,. , , , 

naaartkaMoatpop«lvaaataarilrakaM,Blakap,te. It l>fa a mm aWraaaf f ilii. 



i^eliCcdte, Sbtttoerg, ^natomSt Cj^emfettB, 

BATEMAN AND WILLAN*S DEUNEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
dta. coaUlalBg n Plataa, bcaatlfWIf aad varjr acevratalf ea1a«a4 «adar tka aMattataadaMa 
af a« awlaaat FrafaaaJaaal Oaaila«a« (Pau CAaawau. ), (fwK at UL itfc), hit Utmi mm, 

**0r. Baiawaaf a TBlaaUa vailt kaa daM «ara «a axtaad tiM kMvMga •! atfaaaaM ttaaaai 
Ikaa Bay atkar tiMt baa arar ap paarad. * — I>r. A, T» Haayaw. 

BIHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by Bihfitt (Dtmm aM tm atOiy^ ISmfbOL 
tkkk»aa,claaal7prtBtad,a>aihlattai«r(p«V.atMa.«d.),Sfcl4i mk 

B08T0CK3 (DRJ SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY. eMmrWaff • ComMt Titv if 
tbapraaaataiataartha Iclaiiaa. fbartfc gdHtaa, laeiaad aad aaaiaHad IfcaaaM**^ 99% (9— 
pagaa).(p«katll.),<lal^aa. ^^^)m 
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mc coittaaia of tba vork ara qidia dtSaraat ftaa the Mwlcal Ukvatj. aad Ika totflMla aaill 
ar tka aaiecilaa la a^aaL 

MUSICAL OEM: • CoDecHon of 800 Modem Sm^i. Doett, Oleci. Ifee. W Om moiI 
aalabratad Canpaaara af tba praaeat day, Bdapt<hi fw tha Taka. Ptala. ar YMIa (adhad 
bf Joiiir FABur). * vala. la 1, tva, vlUi a beavUfttll* aagnvad Tni% aad a taqr iiak|r ma- 
atealad Fraallapiaca (pab. at li. la.), clatb gilt, l«a.M. ^ ' ^^ Mil / 
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CIIUDEN'S CONCORDANCE 
md coodettMd kjT O. " 



>ROANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, itHni 
rttiy Md very chMp t4lil««. It «oiiu1m all that It «mcM la tlM MltlMa 



•« Ab txtr«ai«l7 Mttiy and very chMp t4lil««. It «mu1m all that la «mcM la tlM arlflMa 
_«vk, omltUer only yrcpotitliHM, coaJimctlMu, ftc^ vhlck caa aa««r ka aM^a avallaUa f" 
faifasaa •! rtfcrtaca. ladtcd It la all tkal tka Scrip tara aladaal caa dcatoa.** Sam^m, 



rOX^ BOOK OF 
Dm. CoMMiiro, J 
<lalk(r>k.al3l. 



EVELYN'S RATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRUE RELIGION, ntm ini mW 
iSitU ttom thr arltftaal Im. la the Library a< WaMtea. cdltaa, villi Matta/ky tka lUv. I. M* 
BTAxaov, BJU s vol** F^t iva. (aalfana villi hia Ukry), clalk, (pa^ •* >^ *«^}* '•> *^ 

>F MARTYRS: the AcU and UoavMnti of Um Ckardi. •diled kf 
». S vela. laia. tva, vUk apvaria af MM vaad UlwliallaM, tefarlal tva^ aMm 
II. tu, W.), il. ISk M. 

rULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS: witli •Ifemir ofUa UK h^ 
•S^ 1 Una val. taiptflal •▼•, Maw KdMlaa, Panralt (pab. 41 II. Mk), dalh. Ma. 

•RAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 9^1% Kcv £«|{m (^ 

atiafc).clotk,f«. MM 

HALL'S (THE REV. ROBER"n COMPLETE WORIU^ w<tk • Me»o^f 1i<« Ufa, ^ 

Dr. OiiiiTNoa OmKooat. aad Okacrvatloaa aa kla Ckaractar aaa Fraackcr. kr ittmv FAart^ 

Aather ol £Maya aa Papalar Icaoraaea, fte. ; • vali. Iva, kaadieii l y yrlalad, vMk kaaaMi y 

Partralt (pak. atM. !•«.). elatk. caatcaU latterad. II. lit. M. . ^ ,_^ ^ 

Tka uai#, ariatad la a aaMllcr alsa, • voU. fcap. tvo, II. U- dalk latNrad. 

•* Wkecvar vUkca to Ma tka EatlUa Ungaaira la Ha acrfoctlea aiaat raad tka vrMafa of UM 

gtaat Ditlat, Rokart HalU U9 cewMoaa tka kaaatlaa af Joiwtaa, AP»iaa*, aad BnMM^ 



**1 caaaot do CSttkia ryfcttkt acadaailc itadcr la fka te iat to l vafkaaT Makatl BaB. 
Vkt aioial graadcar. fbr Ckriatba tnitk, aad foe auMlmlty. wa aiay doakt akatkar Ikay kaaa 
tkcir auuck la tka aacrad aratory ofaay ago or caoatry.**— ^V i ^ w ar Sr^MC*. 

••Tka aaaM of Robert Hall will ko placed ky poaterlty aaiaay tka keal wrttaeaanka aaa, aa 
wall aa tka aioat vlaoroaa dal ka d ai a alrallglaaa tiatk. mA tka kelgfctaat Mf f laa af C ktlKl aa 
akarlty.'-Sir/. iTafMalM*. 
HENRYS (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Owpltto ^•mm 
IklekcloaalypriatadvolaaMipaattva. vMk M lUaalfallaaa as vaad, aMk, (aa^krai «Mk fte 
tiaadird XArary), 4r. W. MM 

MILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by bto THead, Om Uf. W. Joiiia. Xdttci. 

wkk a Preface, ky Ike llev. Jambs SMsmMAV (RewtAV* Bit.!.'* l a i aa Mtelaiar at 

Sarrcy Ckapal). tacoad AdlUoa, canfkUy re? bad, tklak 99^999, §m slaal Vactrall (fih. 

atia«.),cloik,l*. 1 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with t Memoir of Um Avtbdr, n^ t Hbtx 

•ziaaalva faaaral lades of TnU aad 8ak)ecta, t eala, royal lea (pak. at II. 4*.), •Mk. Ba. 
•*Blakop nopklaa*a vorka fona of Ikaauairaa aaattsd kady af dlvtelty. Ha to dear, fafc«. 

% aad paraaaalve."— JTr'-' — '^^ 



MORNE ON THE PSALMS, • Commeiittfy M tiM Book of ?»]»•, !■ wlOeli llMir 
literal seaaa aad aieUpkorkat appUcatloa la paialad aal. V99 mA iligial id W aa, aanftoti 
faiaaa ealMW, tea* alatk (pak. a la.), la. M.^ 

HUNTINGDON^ (COUNTESS OF) UFE AND TIMES. Bj t M Mib«r of Um Hi 
af Sklrley aad llaaUan. tUtk Tkoaaaad, witk a eoploaa iadaa. t lana tala. tva^ Paa 
af tka Coaauaa, WkttiaU, md Wealey (pak. at It 4*.), alatk, Ito. 

UIQHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; towhidilt prciielilifborikt 
Aatkar. Iw Ike Rav. M. T. FtAmaov. Mew Bdltlea, fl Iktok eato. 9f% FactnR (aiM^ alll. 4ib| 
aatfaclatkdtt. Tka aaly aawplcM Sdltlaa. 



UIQHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; «itk life by Praimv, 
tkkk kaadaoBMly prlatad vaL tva, Fattrak (pak. at Mt.), aMk, 9$, 

LIVES OF THE ENOUSH SAINTS. Bj Um Itr. J. B. KiwvAR ni tUm. 

14 parta, scvcd, II. la. 

irCRirS UFE OF JOHN KNOX, wiUi IHiMtrttiMM of Um IliHorT of Um lUfcnMtioB 

9Sirss:^9^cJ^^ 

*>AO|P (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS. cmavritiM BiMNnei nd BiMerteUoM m Um 
MaaMlrarktoLllhkytkaRaT.A.H.Kuar,OJ>. t vala. lea (pak. at R l^iraMk. Ma. 

v.!!!^'S!!![*'Lfl5^^'****'*^''**l^ •* aiackealaakla i aJbtiat to a, aad aikr^aa 
ypa ja tkaraftitatlaa af awar, aa te n aa tU la tka aaat taMakla ti i aawi af Mk l i al lai 
aCwktok a Ckitattoa aakalar aaa ka paaaaaaad.^-CiHHIaa Olwram 



MORn (HANNAHHJFL W UmRwt. Hbnri TaoMFMN^ 

'^Siikk«warta,¥;nraii;a>4WaadBapaeb«a (pak. at lla.K t&a Malk,V. CkdMl^l 
, ^Tktoa wykaaalladtkaa^daladUtoaarHaaaakMaw^mk. It kdi«a aa ■■* at« 1 
* ^ !!i ' *'*§ **"*'J****'^ ?*** rgHcUagfcactkal hvlll aaaateaa uSSmt hw tnmi 
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i6 OATiXOOUS 07 KXW BOOK!, 

MORrS rHANNAM) WORKS* eonpleUto 11 Tolfc ««». Sfflb with poctnH tad ^ 
MORE-S (HANNAH) SPIRIT Of PRAYER, fctp. 9f% Foftnil (>iA. it ««-).,g2^,^ 



MILNER'S HISTORY OF THE OHUACH OF CHRIST. Witli AddHiow liy the lile 

R«v. T. OnAKTHAM. B.D. 4 vols. Ivo, puMUhcd at Sf«^ rrdvcMl !• U. U. 
MORES (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY: Or Um laflveaci ef ihoB^iskmor tht 

Uewt M UM Cowlaci of tht Ufc, SZONS Poctrak. cl«lk, tk W. 
T)t«MlTrmn»lti«tiMUWHIo^ It «M mlM4 )mI tate* hw 4ntt, tad CMttlM mek 

teittvrmnMt, Wkkk to •opyrlffM. 
MORE-S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS diiefly tatai«cd ft* Tomig People, to which 

to sailed ** b*n»lbllit7,** ta EpUUe, *»o (puk. tt It. W.). gill ctotk, gUX cdgM, Sh 

MORE-S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with BalWh^ TUcib ByM^ 
MMl KplUiibt, .ZMM (p«b. ftt St. ML), gilt clotk, gUt •in** to> (^ 

MONTGOMERY, 

Edited 

fRMttol 

NEWTON3 (REV. JOHN) WORKS, with • life eT the Avthor, h^the Rer.BicHAiD 
Cecil, and u lotrodttcUM ky tto ftev. T. CvnuieBAX, M.A. toM«tol tve^ vMk Pwtiai 
(pttb.UU.it.), Ito. 

PALEY-S WORKS, fai 1 toL comlrtim eT We Kttwnl ThetOocr. Men! tad TblHied 
Fhllotnplir. Etlitonec* of Cbrtoitonitj. Item PsaU»«, CtotvjrBM'a CMipuaM la vtoUtaf tto 
gkk, Jtc ITO, kandaoBtlp priatad to i*«bto colimM (pab. at Itfc W.), clMk,lfc 

IIIDDLE-S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or AaniOs of the Chrittlm Chmh 
from lit FounJAtion to tbt Fresaal Tlma ; conutolag a Ttow •! Otatral Charah Utotarp (to- 
cludinc Conirrvenlet, gacU, aad Parttoa, Boatoslaatkal Writoca, *«.) tva^ atolh (pab. at 

tOOINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Pnctied latprofeamt eT the 
rrinei;>al HUiorlca of ibe Old aad N«v T»«taaiaal, t fkkk vote., eT»,biaiae»a|y pilalii 
vUh Portialt and Uh of tba Aatber, ctotk tottarad, (pab. at It. la.), Ita. M. 

iCOTTS (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, wHh tlieAvthof^ 
Mtt Corrcriiona una lm|iin«ant»ni<, aad ai baaatlAil Waodaal lUaaUaUaaa aad Uapa. • «ola. 
kaparlal tvo ( pub. at «i. ««. ), ctotb, U. l«a. MM 

SIMEON'S WORKS, tnclndinf hti Skeletont ef SenaoM tad Hera HealMictt, er 
Pucoorata dbcatcd tato oaa coaitaatd Strtoa, aad Ibnataff a Caii>a»aty apaa avaip Bafk 
•r ibc Uld and New Tcstaaaat; ta vbkh ai« aaaaacd aa la y coe t d adHtoa arCtoada'a Saaap 
OB tbt Coaipotlilea of a benaoa, aad varj ceoiprtbaaaiva lad aaa i^ aAiad by Btv. TMlue 
UAarwELL lloaaa, SI tola. tva. (pab. at !•<. lit.), atotfc, ri. Ti. 

Tito /W;icfaf aifato<wf» »4Utoaa ^Itoiem't pya/«> warii m» aatf»iii» p i tii M ii t tt u ^ m i ' 

hmmdmtMkt 
THB CIIRISTf AK*t AllWOUll, fd. 

TIIS XXCELLXNCT OP T1IX LITimOT, M * 

TIIF. OFFICES OF TUB HOLT gPIRlT, M. 
HUMILIATION OF TUB BON OF OOD; TWSLTB tBIICOlM^ M 
APPXAL TO MBN OP WISDOM AMD CAMDOmi, ML ' 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OP TUX JX#B, la. ML 



•MYTH-S (REV.^ DR^ EXPOSITIpN OF VARKMIS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCAII'TUUU, adapted u ib« Uaa af FaMllaa^ tor amp Day thtiagliaai ifcaTaa^ • tato. tta 
(pab.atW.lu.M.),atolb,efc um 

BOUTHEY'S LETTERS, wlerted aad cdUed hy hb g t ato hw Ion Wqo9 Wabib^ 
lJ>., « tbkk vato. paai tva, atoia (pab. at M. to.), Ita. 

BOUTH-S (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS : to which vt mmbs4 the AM h«iii ef the 
SanMM^a BtograpWaal MaaMto. aad Oaaacal ladas, i tato. layal e«a (pah. al ILdbl* 

^S?l^S? ^!!I9!LO^'^J CHIIRCH OF CHRIST, Area the MeteT ii^^MIt 

UM,«ataapffaaaalCMla>7ttv«la.gTa(pab.atlAlla.),«toth,lla. * m8 
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TAYLORS. PSAAC OF ONGARj NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASiyW 

« It to ra^Mhliif t* » t9 mM« wttk • VOTk Uutmg, m Oil* m^aMllnMililf 4om, tM taiffMi 
•CteM, pvwtrfal, a^^ •rWrlaal thmurku Ite aiwt atrtlilnfrly e.idMl t towt, Mvervr. mvm 



tniM)(rvs« tli« HeaMx of port ProtttiaM •rtlMMlosj, or t hilat^ tk« aplrl*. •! InMli ami • 
»«»t : ami jr*« It dhcutaat topki coti<(iliattii« Um ttj mat aM Katia af thn«a ^ m K m mIi 
which havt aliakan npaatadlj tka abolv latrllactval aa«l naral werM.**— ^OmariM. 
TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. HiM EdiikMw mnifaStf rnkti. Vn^ tvt 

•« It la th t mdaea batt ir ka 4oaa Ml Haa feMi lk« yatmatf tr MMli * ««lMM M ik« tNMit 
a viaar and a Wttcr ■»•.— >IMm<^ Mtvitm, 

TAYLOR'S OSAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. SmsUiCdiUoB. Fap. Svo^ eloU. In 
•• • Satardar Xfaataf/ u4 « Malwal HJatfyaf Irth«alaa«,* an lv« aaMa ■ritartliBi.'^ 
BUektm9^$ Afafavtar. 

TAYLOn^ (ISAAC) CLEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or eondte Ex|ilaiMtioiM, iIbIm. 
buWallr airaMT*^. of tha priadfMl Tema aaaplayaA to Ika wmI Bcaaakaa af lataOaatMl 
/liilniopbj. MlalhB4kla«. lliM. alatlu 4a. 

.1MPSON3 KEY TO THE BIBLE, cooUiaiBf t Smmiiiry of BiMical KMarMge, 
and a Ukttoaarr af all tha princlpul Worda la tba OM aa4 Naw Taata»aM, Utaalntad hf Ikiaa 
■Mpa, aad IM baawtlAd voodcuta, tva, cloih latiarai, (pah. at !«•.>, ?«. lOS 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 7^»fteMth 
ZdiUoa. «lih addlltaMi llataa ni Bmmmvft hjrtTUUv*. t vala. •* o. alalh, wn$nA (pvhi. 
M II. Ia»)^ld. ML 

TOMUNE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OR ELP.MF.NT8 OP CHRISTIAN THEULOOY. Caatalalnir Pn»aft af tha AmlhaMlcl^ 
and laaniniHnB af Iha Half tfcrlplaTta; a Summory of the lINiory af tha Java; an Accawat af 
tha Jawbih Saeta; and a hHaf Smitataat of tha Cententa af tha aavtral Ilaaka af tha OU tad 
If e« Taatamaata. Ulaalaaath Kdltlaa, alagaatlj priatad aa taa papari 1»m (p«lL al U, W.), 
•lath. St. M. 

•• Wall adaiilad aa a waaval fbr atudaala la ilvteHj, ud mp IM fftai vllk aiftMata hyika 
Maat«X|iartaacad dl? ina.**— iV«rrt*« I^Hhtm. 
WHEELER'S (REV. N.) SERMONS; prewhcd hi Um TuithOmtAn oTOU t^KfV 
•karahaw. (b tka vktalijr af Brlfhtoa).%iuMx, lacga tjp«, taa, aM^ (ptih. atlta. M.), Hw 

WILBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, WHh • «o«pfrt«fiilft 
Mearair af tha Aalkor, kf Ika B»f» T. PAiet, !•«•, prlalad la a largt k iidiwa lyfa (y«b. ai 
•■.),fflllalath,tkM. ^ tm 

Jpote(gn Uangungcs anHILftctatute. 

nevvmn* 

CUSSIC9 AND TlUKSLiiTI0N8» CLASSICAL CRITICISIC, BICnONAUSS 

GRAMMARS^ COLLEOE AKD 8CH(X>L BOOKSb AILASSfl^ IM. 

ATLASES.— A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, eiifniTdl by SfVirRT HAtt, tonT MfcL 
«.i lara* Mn|>«. «lih tha IMflalna* aad ll««iadari*« raraftillf ralamad. aad a raiplata O aaatal 
ladtft. Maw Kdllloa, aarractad la tha praMat lima, half Maroaaa, ll. lit. U. 



WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, wilh Hlftmkhl •ii4 
ChrttaalAvlcal TaKian, Impartol fto. Ka« aad lapravad BdlUaa, M wuf, tatavrad (p«k. a 
it, 4«.), hair haoMd maraaca, l<. lla. M. IMI 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. Vew mi4 imprared Editton. witk dl Um IbOrMili 
baartad. PopalaiiA* aeeardlac la tka laat Caiuaa, Parllaawataqr MalafBa, ta.,taayarial 4ta. 
M Mapa, ealauiad (pok. at II. 1*1.). halfhWHid aiaracca, II. U, IMt 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, by Uf. Jamimow, u enlvfdl IditioB. eni. 
talalaffaUtkawaffdaartkaOaaitaDtotlaMiy. Tklak tva, aaaOy kMMd (p«k. till*.) •». 

BIBUA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOGHT. SMqgMvit J. B. All*. 
MAjfO. Vaiy tkkk ■va,ka>daaaialy p ria tad <p»h.at ll.>t.),alatk, U$, U, land. Omaan, UM 

BOURNrS (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS* Lttta tad EMifiUb, IBm (r«b. at 

afcM.),al tk,tB.M. Ilia 

■ tkaiaaw,lafiapa»ar,aaategaat nl a«i,lfa(fak.atlfc),aladm>.^b IMS 

CICERO'S UFE. FAMIUAR LETTERS, AND^LETTERS TO ATTICUS^ 
kjr MiiiDMfoirrMatMoni« aad Haaaaaaa, iiaifliti la aaa iklak vak Mfal tva^ patdtaM, 
(p«k.atll.4«.),alaik,iah t— r- -^ "^MM 




^ I B«p«hl _^_ 

t Halaaa aad BiaM HMalltaa; ka vm aaMaltailp elaM ta ika aeaaa ta aiMM lalkaffMidM 
— ■-! wkaa CMaaiiaU diad i» tkayd-^am af tka MAaaita.'*.— '^*— — r-w^ 
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fACnrUS, (Of Utfa rm\ tmopUH, tnm tU Teit of Biowml wttfc lit Ei il Mi tn f 
Ml- i» Bfnrtu •«Ud, fr tif ■•# 0f Hfc»>k — < CtlHya, >y A. 7. Yaiot, mX fvota. 
fwl •▼•, (p«b. •% II. 4*.), •tolh, l«i. M. 

TIIICNTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM. CURA ZCUNII, cv« Onui 
MplMiMhnw. CMipkt* tai 1 tkkk v«L •▼«. (^k. •» M*.), «l«a, •«. 

VlflOII.1 



wiuorrs (james professor of French in st. ORgooRrt cpllcgc) 

KlBMCH-XNOLUH AND KMOLUH-rABNCH DICTIOMARTTMBtataliV taRBspte- 
■ftUoaa, PeialllMt, fcyi w iyn, HImm, Fr«Tf rka, TttiM of Art tM Ickiic*, and R«Im w 
PrmrancUtlM la *arli LanffMR*. CemplM frnai llit DIettMflriM •TUm Aca4«wf, Bovrsa. 
Cm A MBA VI). OAiurtm, Lavbavx, Dm CABntBftBB sad Paiw, JaaaBMi bm Waasbb. 
I lart« alBMly priaiMl ?•!. iBiftdal Ha, (p«k at II. St.), alalh, Itfc 

XENOPHONTIS opera, or. ET LAT. SCNNEIDERI ET ZEUNH. AMtdHlaiir 

«rlBtTato.(p«k.At4l. llfc). el^lli. ^^ mi 

I tfcaaawit,lafgayaHyt>*^»»«'*'^*^*— Bf iBifH.dBlfct !!.•■• 

XBNOPHON3 WHOLE WORKS. trBBd»tc4 by ftpRUf an ittl tllMn. AtiMril^ 
fltlaBimaimtfcltfcfi.tf,paitfBimfB».itlit.),al>tmttfc 



CRUIKSHANK "AT HOME:" • Ktw Fimny Albw of Bpffl«« B«torbft^^ OM- 
BtoHaff ol a Sarlta of Talat aa4 tkatcbei bf tka natt papular ABtlma, wltk aawtroa* altvtr aaJ 



Iramaraai IlhiatralImM aa Waad. bj CBotxinAVX aad Sbtmovb. AIm, CRUIK8HANK*8 
ODD VOLUMB. Oft BOOK OF TARIETY. Ill«aUaia4 >y Tva OM Ftllava-lBTWOBii 
Ba4 CBViXf tCAiTK. Tafathcr 4 valt. la t. Heap, tva, (pab. al it. Ilk), dath, gUl, Mc M. IMS 



NOWITTS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. AMmtcd to the EBgUak, bolli 
OaanAbtaadaadStajartatUaBM. 1 val.llMp.BTa, (p«k.atl«.), elatli,it.M. tM4 



MARRYATS (CAPTO POOR JACK. Hhtttritedby MlwgotadtiqiiiiitoljteastiAd 
BBfrrartafft as Waa4, aflar tha wMatarly D«ilfaa af CfcAmxaoa 9tAMWt3*M, BX I kaaA* 
aasM val. rajal tva, (pmb. At I4«.), fitt clalk. ••. 

MARRYAT8 PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. Svo^ wim 10 meol opIoWM 
Mbb Banavlaffa, aAar STAVvtBiA, aaffavao bb Staal ky Cbabmb Bbass (iiIiIbbIIj p«W 
«tU«iw>,|lltalalh,l4«.<4. — ^— i.— ^ t- 

MARRYAT8 (CAPT.) PRIVATEERS MAN Of ONE HUNDim YKAHS AOO. 
mm tdhlaa. Illa«traiad wHh i klfliljr iaiakad llaa BacnvlBga bb ataal, Ib Mm bummv af 
t«atUr< leap. I«a. gilt alalh, ««. 

MARRYATS (CAPT) MASTERMAN READY, ortkoWwekof UioFodlo (mWm 
farTaangFaaplA). New tdHlaa, caaiplata la I vaL fiap. •«•. vilfe n kaaatlM BBftarlBBa 
aa vaad, datli aBtrB, fill, ••. MM 

MARRYATS MISSION. OB SCENES IN AFRICA. (Writtoa ht Touf Ptaplo). 

^l(ati adHlBB. feap. tva^ vMk • IllBatratlBBa BB waa4 kj OiLBSBT B DA»8iBi,Blatli, as. gill, IB. 

MARRYAT8SETTLERS IN CANADA. C^^*^j«[^^^tlSf^^J!f^!^^*^ 
Ikap. Iva^ Brkk M llhMtraalBaB BB jraa4 kf OiVBBBV bb4 Dauibi« BiBlk, BSlfB glil, la. 

MAYHEW9 IMAGE OF HIS FATHER: «r. Cm Boy bMoroTriiAlitiitBB Bm 
Olria: a Tala, with It capHal B^vavkts k/'Mis. Vav MIllBa, Ib 1 val. paal 0TB.BiBlkgBH 

(pBk. at y«.), ladBBBd to IB t^ 

MITFORDS (MISS) QUn VILLAGEi ooanlete la t toIo. »oo» 8t% BStifaiof BMd 

TklBBBBdlkatekaa. BaW bImbb, kaavtUU Waadtvla, glH alath. Ua. 

MR>. JAMESON3 CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, Monl. MiUoBl mi 
HMarfcal,lalllvBlrBilla«artfM HBBOivBBorSNABBBrBABBi wBk iibbii i ibb MtortwBaM 
ftaai kar BVBdaalBM, tflkcdMBB. t vala^patt tr*, plaiaa. alatk (p«k. at II. 4C.I, It*. 



OBBBf tka»BatplinlBgkaBkBiB tkaJTiftiik taBtaaga} klAarta BtflfafyMMlF i 

BMpBMMaifriBB. 
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^UBLISnED Om SOLD BT H. 0« BOHK. 



IIEYNARO THE 

vKhStEtchlasn , 

lMfff< tstn cloUmUt Mista, 



rOX. TUB MOST DELECTABLE HISTOIT 0?. 8tMra ISm^ 

IK |Ut Mlsu, (ptth. 41 U.), •■. 

. tPCNSER-S rAERIt QUE€N (TALES FROMX Sqnnn 18»0l ptetei. ntm cMh. 
(p«ll. At M. CO.), ti. M. i or, c«l*«r«4 pUUs. tkirm cl«tli, gUt •Ottt, (m^aI !■• M.K H,ti. 

rntlCKLANO'S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Tak oT the BaMUonof 174f| 
f wkkli to MbWd, ** Tb« TcMut** Ttto," bf JBrvuTt Tatmb, Im». •»% t Im PtalM 
C9«k.fttlt.),clolhffiU,a«.M. >M» 

TALES OF THE GENII; or flifi ('idichtftil Lf<>Bmw Af fToram, tlie ^m of Asav, W 
kiii Charlm MoaasLU Krw Eiliiion. roJairU ani nlltaa bj PklkunvtuK PMt •▼•• *» 
■UBMreos wvedcnuand • •trvl rngratit.Rs Im Iht maniMr or»MUMr4, cMk«Un>Ml riMrftH**^ 

TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, •<'1eded for the iM of ToiUb.Mi 
rfr*i*iic4 !• iKcvkat* iht Fncilcc of VirtM. T«rnf ietYi EdlilM, with eamMtwtto aililiiltM. 
twid itMo. vwy •tagMtly prialtd, vUk • bMnUTMi rrMkftoc* aAcr lUaT»T» ilift, gfll 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE, by HxiiDUGK Coatciurei, 
pUI«^ detk, gUt cdfct ipab. U Ifc), !«. #4. 



i^usic onto iDilusfcal agSorbg. 

IHC MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Sclcctimi of the best Tpcd tnd iBStroMiital Mmtit, 
boU Kateli>h and Kerriffii. Bdlttd hy W. ArftTOVt Eaq.. ^T tk* Opara Umb*. • vato. Mte! 
MafinrchciHlinv mar* than 4M piacaa af Matte, kaaatUiOly fdiiUd vltk aateUto topaa (mK 

Tha Vacal aa4 iMtmnaatal nap W ka4 aapanlalp, Mek li 4 v*la. Mt. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A CoUcctfcm of Clankil ud TmOu 
Vocal aiH Iiutrntnefital Mmic; comprUInf SaleciloM Irani ikt kaat prodvctlana arail Ik* 
OraatMaitart : Knslitk. Scotch, and lH;h Mcladica ; vlik maap aftka Maitaaal Aira aTalkar 
CovBtrira, amkraclng OtrartKraa, Marchca, Ilondoa, Qoadrlllaa, Waltsta, and Oaltopadaa x 
also M adrlfaja, Daata^ and Olaca ; tha vhola adapted jtiikcr tor tka Vatea, ttia Flaaa fctia, tk« 



Harp ar tka Orcanj with Ptocaa accantonUlp for tha Ptnta and OwUar, trndar tka anp ti l fL 
daaca af m awinant Pretoaiar. 4 tola, tmall folio, canprakandlaff aat a Ikaa tit piiCM H 
MmIc, kaaaUfnlly pilntad witk aataJlto t7paa (p«b. at II. tk), mm^i^ il*. 

Til r r T r**- "T -f T—- ^'* ' — "" **—'-' * " — j --j Tki htflMh ■nH 

9i tk« aatccttoa to a^naL 

MUSICAL GEM ; • CoDecHon of 800 Modem Soifi, Doeti, Oleci, Ifee. by tbo moiI 
catobratcd Conpaaara aT tha praicat dip, adapted far tka TalM. FkU*, w YMhi (adlla4 
kf Joiiir FAimr). S wto. la I, Ova, «lth a keantlfiili* angnvad THIib Md o ?aqr ikk|p Ute- 
■teatadFranltoplaca(p«k. allt to.), ctotkgilt,l«i.W. ^ Ntl 

Hm akara capital aoltocttoa coatalaa a graat n—kat of tta kaat ■■ Hi l | fct p l t u t, JmOrndt^ 
oaaaaftkaMoatpep«lvaaBtiarilrakaM,Btokap,*a. It toma a mm a Wr aaiif f i l ii. 



illetiicdtep SbtttQers, ^natomSt Cj^emfetrg, 



BATEMAN AND WILLAN*S DEUNEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
dta. coaUlalog n Ptolaa, hcauUftillp aad varjr aceuratalp eolou^d vndar tka amartataadaMO 
•r aa calaaM PratoaitoBal OaMtoaua (Oa. CABawau K (n^ •» ^ iSfcK Mlf kOMd Mar. 
tLU, M«0 

*«Dr.Batawa«'ayalaaktowarttkaada— ataralaa ata adtkatta to d t aoliaaaaawa M iiaiii 
Ikaa aap atkar tkat kaa arar ap paarad.*— I>r. A, T, ntmfmu 

BtHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by Bihfitt (Dtm&uMbat 9iQmj% Vm/iU^ 
tktok»aa,ctoaal/priatad,atotktotlai«r(paV.atlt«.«d.),SfcMi um 

•OSTOCK'S (DRJ SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY. eoaprWaff t ComMo Tiov oT 
tkapraaaataiatoartkaSctoaaa. f»artk gdHtoa, lattoad aad awnalai Hknwjktw^, 99% (••• 
pagaa).(p«k.atll.),clalKaa. tag 

•URNB PRINCIPLES OF MIOWIFUY. TmA md Ud HWi^ tlUk 99% *lk 
lalliM^ CfMk. alM^, Ifc 
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32 0ATAI.0O1TB OF KBW BOOX*. ^ 

GCLSUS OE MEOICINA;Eaited hj ». IJu^iOAlOI^: ~ "" «*^*"*^,S 
^^StTTiff*. Tbkk f, Fio«UplfC*.lp«b. at 1»^). «?^»V ^,^ ,,^„^ .^IImVI* to 
Tkb toiM wy li«««rfltloB of C«ls«ui. IlwwU^ertUttlMj^^ 

vclcbU, BitMorM. »c and. «i»d««J.-«i«7»*^ *"" €•■••«« 

NEW LONDON SURtlCAL POCKET BOOK. ThlAw|dl8«K(FA. ■»!»».). "JJ 

PARISMoJi.) TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DWEmVl RIHCTION* 

PLUMBED PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ^ THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

■INCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONOEVrrY. SUtfcMmj* 
"■^SirfSlw I. I thick iiu li. ParuaU <p.b. M XL), tM^U, ^^ o«.J^ 

aOUTH-S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES ; togcther yft tte b «; «^» SSS! 

WOOOVi'lLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. ThW EdiUw. ""gg* H^",!t'i«^fS?f 

JVlatjbematicsk 

•IIADLEY3 GEOMETRY. PERSPECTIVE, AND PSPffCTION, Iw Ikt njij 
SnUta. • Plaiaa aad a«maro«a Woo4ciiia (p«k. al ?•.). elal^ "* _^^ •»_!!!! 

lUCUD'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by l*^J^? S'^J^ ^JSP^S!SS!! 
SiiimfBta»7.0«MMtrkalK»af«laaa,a«lafiaaUaaa»laU*0aa^liy. f, Wl a l fc EJOT aa, 

^AMIESON-S MECHANICS FOR WACTTCAl MEN: M^ 
^^ompoiiUon and Ra»ol«ilio« af Forcca; tka Ca"«r» of Ora? H^ ; .a »* tfca^ Maehaalaal rwrnni 
litaairitod kjEuaplaaaMlDaflsaa. Fawtk SAUIta, (loally tefiwod, Wr^ (fv^al Ufcj^ 

**!% S^Mckaalaal UMNi«.*-Dr. MrMrdL 

"m ■ ■ 

BOOKS naNTBD UKIFORU WITH THE STAHDABD UBBAST. 
CHILUNGWORTHS REU6ION OF PROTESTANTS. iOO p^ ScM. 
CARY3 TRAr^SLATION OF DANTE. (Upwwdt «£ 100 ptgcs]^ tUn Mm dk/^ 
vkk a rickir (ilt back, fa, ML l*«l. 

LAMARTINE-S THREE MONTHS IN POWER; • HIrtwy if Ut Miticd Gte«r. 

raatlTa,aa«ffd,S«. 
•TANOARD LIBRARY CYCLOPEDIA OF POUTICAU CONSTmiTIONAl, 

tUtUlkaL aad ForcaiKc KaawMga. 4 ^•la. Sfc ML each. ^ .^ . ,^ ^ 

Tha CwnpUar, Ma. OsNiioa Leu*, la ano oTika aaatcaiipttaat taMaiaaf IM day. 

MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, tT iii Um iyaCoCM^ 
aviala.lal, «fc 



«9iMa,«lafaBlte«Mm «a. 
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BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY-con/inttrrf, 



KS 65. MARRYATS PRIVATEERS-MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS ACa 
v^ Edition, with 8 line en^nivinpi ort itecl m the mnnner of Stutiiajio 





i'M 



71. MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, wilh a Memoir uid Crittetl Remsirk*. 1»y 
Jamks Montooxkkt. An Index to Pnniliiie Ltmi, Todd** Verbal Index lo all the 
Poemt, And a Mlrctiim of Kxplanatorv Nolet, by IlKiiftT G. IIohm. Illnitrtted 
with 120 Aoewood Enernvin^. In 3 VoU. Vol. I, Pur^diso I^ott, compete. 

72. DITTO. VoL XL ParadiM Kcgninod and othtr PMnii, wilh Verbal Index to all 
the Poema. 

78. MARRYATTS PIRATE AND THREE CUTTERS. Wilh » beavtital ated 
Kn}n;arin;n, from Drnuin^s by Stan riKLn, and a Memoir of Ihe Aulhor. 

General Index. 
, . .M byDujiCAii, 

y^ SISKKT i ORKB, T ~ 



'iv^CI 74. SOUTHEY*S LIFE OF NELSON, with AddiUonal Nolea and a Genera 
y^/i^ Illuatralcd with 6i Ensrannga on aleel and wood, from Detignt by J 

' >^4>^ Biftsn FoRKB, he. 



BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRART. 

A Sstisa or Literal Paosk Translationi or tub Orbek ajco Latm CbAitJCB. 

Ftrt Skittiuffs e*e\^ except ThneyiUes, jBtckyttts^ Vlrytt, Iforaet, Cietr^t Offiett, DraMf- 
thenee. Appendix to .Eitrkylnt^ JristolWi Orgatw%t edl qf which mn 8«. ti. MM av/iraMt 
mnd ^mrttmlt which is Tf. id, 

1. HERODOTUS. DTthe Rkt. TIexbt Cart, M.A. FfntUpieet, 

2. h, 3. THUCYOIOES. By the Ret. II. Dale. In 3 Vola. (3i . U, eaeh). ^mtifpltee. 
4. PLATO. Vol. I. By Caet. [The Apolo^ of Socratea. Crito, Phcdow Goifiai^ 

Protj«^tas, Ph«dru«, Thcfetelua, Euthyphron, Lyaii.] Froutinieee. 

6. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME, litcralljr tmiiahitcd. Vid. I., Book* 1 to S. 
0. PLATO. Vol.11. By Davis. [Tlie Rcpablic. TmiKoa. and Criliaa.] 

7. UVY*S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. II. Booki to 26. 

8. SOPHOCLES. Ttie Oxford TranaUUon, rerised. 
0. >ESCHYLUS, Htcmlly translntcd. Bv nn Oxonuif. (Priee 8«. 8i.) 



0* 

10. Al 
n. LI 
12 &1 

13. VI 

19. H 
10. Al 

17. CI 

18. PI 

10. U 

20. C 

21. H< 

22. H 

23. PI 

24»2< 



- Appendix lo, conlnininethc new rendinn cir«!n in Hermann's poathi* 

" lIuRcca, M .A. (S*.W.) 

nmtnalion QucsUons. 

A. 

f I>f If DORr. In 3 Tola. 

3«. (Wf.) FrontisfiK9, 

r. 6i/.) FMntispue0* 

King's OilkRO. 

n Paradoxes, ke.] 
ympooinni, 8o|phlatai^ 

tea tlM work.) 

tieet, 

or thrTroos axo MrcB. 
Charmidcs, Laches, Tho 

STolt. Frmli»pk€§9, 
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BOHI^'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



98. CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATpRS, Hj th« ^'- 8;JJt;'«*"« **^ 
%• Thii volume conmlctct tlic CU-iioJlJbrtry cditl«i of Ckcrt. 
f^J^'^v/^^ 70. GREEK ROMANCES. n«l»«<>"ro«. I>"n»t»"» •»* A**"^*°* *"*■*'■•• ,««• 
LV'i^ 7lV76.QUiN"uAN\ INSTITUTES OF ORATORY, hj tiM Eer. J. 8. Wawoh, 
? A'^v^ MA. OVmplctc, with Noics ladex. >ind Uio-raphioil NMlt^ 9 t»4nm«. 

:-/>'>fvO 7a. HESIOD. CALLIMACHUS, AND TMCQpNIS. U Pn^ kjT Bawe*. witk tkt 







7X HESIOD. CALLIMACHUS. AND -. „ 

MclricJil Vcrtioni of Kltos, TiTi.Ka. himI rRKiR. 
79. DICTIONARY OF LATIN <?iiOTATION5. wllh t'lj^'j;***^'*^ SJ 

Kni;IJ»li Trmulminntj incluUmg Prorerbt. MMimf. MoUoet, Uw TonM iM 

yiiwuei ; with t CollecikiH of ibove SOO Oikkk Qiiotatioro. __^^. .^^ 
77. DEMOSTHENES AGAINST LEPTINES, MIDIAS. ANOROTION. AND 

ARI^TOCIUTES. By C. R\5» KMiwriiT. (Ktomimf Dw»otth«»w. Yd. 
79. XENOPHON-9 MINOR WORKS; tniiifUtedhf th; Roy J ^Wawii. 
ea ARISTOTLE^ METAPHYSICS. litetaM; irmasUte^ wllh Noiet, AMl|d^ Em- 

wittitioii Qamtioai. md Iwlex. by the Kcr. Jonif II. M'MAHoif. M.A. 
SI. MARTIAL'S EPIGRAMS. Hte«Uy trantUtedj with ItniUtioM is Tent. 7«.i*. 
82 OEMMTHENES- PRIVATE AND OTHElJ ORATIONS* kj C. R4«« Km- 

MKDi. (Fonian|Vol.IY.orUMUork».) 




BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

Uti^/brm with th9 Stamimieo Libbaet, jprfet €«. 

1. BEDE*S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. & THE ANOLO^AXON CHRONICLE . 

a. MALLETS NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. By niimop Picicf. With AhrtncC 

Of tht ErbyggU Sw;,**. by Sit Wai.trh Scott. Wiiwl by J. A. Dlackwrll. 

5. WtlUAM OF MALMESaURY^ CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
♦. SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: rit- A»or'« life w' Alfrod j the ChroBidei 

of Etiielwcrd, Glldas, Nennins, Gcuffry of Moninmith,«iid tUcherl of CiKttceelcr. 

6. ELLISS EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. Rorhed hy J. OiCBAEO 
IIalliwkll. Complete in one vol., iUmmiHrnUd t\nmtts}''f4. 

8. CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: Rich«rd of Denw^ JeoAray do YImmiC 

Lord de JoiitTille. Complete hi 1 volnme. Fnyttitfitct, 
7: EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. WlUbnld, Stewvlf, Benjemla ef ?**JeIi, 

MmMlerille, Le Brocqnrere, eud Mnnndrell. In one votnme. Wilk Mnf» 
8, 10. & 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 

MS IIk.xet Ellis. In 3 Vols. 
& 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER-S FLOWERS OF HISTORY (tomeriy eseriWed 

to Mttthew Peris.) In 9 VoU. 
18. KEIGHTLErS FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlerfted. /f»»f<jpfMtfhy Cicikshahk. 

Edited by SiMoa Wilbi» 



Wm 

^:/Jr/(^^ 14, 19, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. 
<N'5i.xA<3 PortmiL IiiJVols. With liidej. 

>'V^^/cS 17, 19. & 81. MATTHEW PARIS^S CHROfOCLE. eonUinhif the HIMorr of 
<\'^V^)^ r.mUnd tTTM 12.15. with Index to the whole, inclndlnf the portion piiWisltrd 

^sfevjcS •"*'*' **• "*"• •' ROOK* or Wewdovkii. in S Vols; (See f end 1 1). r^riraiU, 

18. YULE-TIDE STORIES. A eoUeetloii of Scenditiemn Teles end TredlUoas, edited 
by D.Tnoiiric,Esq. 

20 & 23. ROGER DE HOVEBEN3 ANNALS OF ENGLISH H/STORY. fwei 
A.D.78»teA.D.130l. Tnniliited by 11. T. RrLKT. >:sq.. Il..\. In 9 Vole. 

, HENRY OF HUNnNQDON-S HISTORY OF THE ENGUSH, 
IbtmIob to Henry ILt with The Acte «f King Stephen, l;c 
1$ 
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•Si^y^O DEFOE'S WORKS, ^oL 9. Cmityninf MtMoii* of a Oivtlltr, Advwiarit of 
'', • V^:CcS CapUtM Carlelon, Dtckory Cronkt, fcc 

; tli« lit VoliuM or BURKE'S WORK^ MV 



\\ifryO la PRIOR-S UFE OF BURKE.(formlBfUi«l 

/'VW5 Edilioii. reritcd by Uie Author. FprlrmlL 

'^')5S'^ 12. BURKE'S WORKS. Vol I. conUliUnfr hto VlndlciiUoii of 5«i«ral iodtij. Eamj m 

•>!^sf> '2 Uie bubliuie unI Oeontirul, and vanoiia PoliUcal ItiMoIloaict. . 

'^^'/^'^S? 18. OEFOE-S WORKS. Edited by 8iaWAtTK« Scott. YoLl. OonUiaiof lU Ufo «l 

■'"f^l^'B^ ^<^ (loMlert. Mid tbo lUalory of tbo Devil \ 

%Xi^ IB. BURKE'S WORKS. Vol f, coauiaiag Emy o« tbo Tnmtk Rovolotimi, Ntttoir 

"'^''^Va lotion and SpeoclMa. 

•/V/jSS 17, DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol 4. Boiaaa, or tko Fortanato lliotraii and Ufe arf 

\^'r^$ Advontaras ol Uothor Bom. 

;Jv7^2 IB. BURKE'S WORKS, Vols. Appeal flma tbo Kow I* tbo OU Whig*. Im, Be 

ii^&? IB. BURKEli WORKS. Vol. i. eontalolng Ua lUport m tbo Affairo of ladla, a^ 

^'VxPO Artidca agiuBK Warrta Ilatiiiigft. 

ir;^2 «1. DEFOE^ WORKS. Vol I, eoataWaf tbo Hiatory of ttj^Ottat Plyw of Umkm, 

yS<f>9 . 1«M I tbo Fire of London, 16M (by an aaonyoMaa wiitor)t tbo Stonai and tbi 

AV^ TrttO Bora Eagliibmaii. 

/rjSfe^ Bt 4 aa. BURKE'S WORKS (to KiVoh»aoo). ToU.lfcl. 



BOHN'S BRITISH CLASSICS. 

;|i v^^ 7fiiA»nR i«a IA< 8TAMDAJU) UuiAaT, jir*o# SI. 6d. jw ToIimii*. 

rJi'fS^ I, B, B. B, 11. 14 1» 20. GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE I Co«plotoaiid Unabridged, gS?rSiX 

^ ^ ^iUTaiUnim Notes i iadadiag. ia additioa to aS tbo Aatbor'a ova. tboM ol ^V^i/^aV 

Baisot, Weaek. Niebahr, Uoao. Ncaader. aad otbcr fDrdga acbolan. Idilod by 0:^>^K.^v> 

aaEiiOLisH Cmubcmmak, wttb a very olaborato ladoi. . ^^.«^iV'V 

i% B, 4, B, IB. 24 & 26. ADDISON'S WORKS, witb tbo Noica of BtsNor HwaB, and CH/^v>^;,y; 

^ Urgo addiiiout colUtad aad edited by 4leary B. Boba. Wiik farfratt and ^S)r;:;-,V 

'-^rfxP-'l 7. DEFOE3 WORKS, F^dited by Sfa WALTia Scott. To! I. Contammg tbo Ulii, ^(-i>^,^<^'^ 

^^^i^^ iSSSita^ MOiradeo aT Caplaia Siaglotoa. aad tba life of CohiMl Jack. S^'^TiT^^ 

FortrMiifD^t, ...... ^fe^''^^-^ 

III 




BBi DEFOE'S WORKS, edited by Sia Waltii Scott. ToL f . OvataialBg 1 
AdTCBtimo of Daaeaa CampboUi Voyage Boaad tbo Worldi aad TkaM 
to tbo Haaovoriaa Aoeeetioa. 



h 2B. BURKCS SPEECHES oa tbo IMPEACIIMKKT of WABIIRK RASTOfOS i £?55^^A>'fi 
lritba£leettooSr*kbUi^ S fob. (Alaa ianyag fab. S^t^V^/f^ 

7 aad • of Barked Worfca. wbkb tbey ooaipleto.) Sc^^<^iVvV ' 

mm 



BOHN'S ECCLESIASTICAL UBRARY. 

'r^^^ «. EUSEBIUS* ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Traatlaled lioa tbo Greek, wHb 






^ote•. 



•^V^a'>"3' 2. SOCRATES' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, to eoattoaatioa of Ecasaioa. 
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